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A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT, 



PRELUDE. 

Clang! . . . Dang! . . . Clank! 

The knobkerrie of the Hluba choir boy smote 
monotonously the corrugated-iron gong, which, 
roughly hung on three inclined sticks, served to em- 
phasise the primitive appearance of the N'Ritani Mis- 
sion Chapel. A huge bam it was in fact, built of 
crude ironstone, hewn into immense blocks ; from the 
outside, a lengthy oblong, stern structure, having a 
certain air of savage dignity in its nakedness, which 
the eye received with favour until it mounted to the 
roof, whose leaden, colourless fluted sheets glared 
stupidly in the sun, characterless, devoid of inspira- 
tion. 

It was built on the top of a great swell of upland, 
hanging like a menace over the distant valley of the 
Lenimandi, facing in rugged defiance the tumbled 
vista of crag and gorge and kopje that soared away in 
the west towards the snow-capped peaks of the Drak- 
ensberg. In its way it was a monument of which the 
valley held itself justly proud. For under the spell 
of its pastor's vivid eloquence and energy every stone 
and beam in it had been quarried, hewn, and mortared 
by volunteer gangs of the congregation supervised 
by the white colonists. 
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2 s A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT 

The Rev. Mowbray Wrixon liked to contem- 
plate this chapel. He had worked hard to achieve its 
undertaking and completion when, three years pre- 
viously, he had stayed for some months with Farmer 
Richards down on the skirts of the Lenimandi Val- 
ley. It offered material evidence of his success. Its 
very poverty of adornment was an eloquent testi- 
mony to the travail of its birth. As he got off his 
horse on this Sunday morning in August of the year 
1874, and suffered the effusive welcome of his copper- 
skinned deacon, he regarded it with a complacent eye, 
in which, however, one might have observed a certain 
colouring of contempt. It was nearly three years 
since he had seen it, his success in the matter having 
lifted him to other and more remunerative spheres. 
In regarding it again he was moved to much the 
same sensation as a company-promoting churchwar- 
den may be presumed to feel when handing the col- 
lection-plate to a penniless pigeon whom, in the way 
of business, he has plucked of all save the consolations 
of religion. 

At Oxford, Wrixon had been a fervent Puseyite, 
with an aesthetic turn for devout emotions. In his 
first encounter with the vast, stolid, irresponsive life 
on the veldt, he had attempted to instil something of 
his spirit into his black flock. He might as well have 
asked a rock to admire in a minor poetic way the 
spray a baffled wave hurls upward. His lofty princi- 
ples, in their enunciation, produced only yawns. And 
of all things, perhaps, a yawn — especially a Kaffir's 
undisguised gape — is the most effective means for 
galvanising into naked humanness the lily-like languor 
of a religious-aesthetic pose. At the ^nd of a year, the 
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Rev. Wrixon had descended from the stars to 
the people. At the end of two, he began to preach the 
Gospel. At the end of the third, his fervour had 
crystallised into rhetoric, his convictions into aspira- 
tions, and his evangel into an unconscious egoism — 
with a bishopric in view. 

The "Clang! . . . Dang! , . . Clank!" of the 
gong roused him to a gently tolerant smile. 

"Not a very effective bell. Panda," he said, ad- 
dressing the deacon. 

" They hear it far, far off, O Teacher," replied the 
deacon, deprecatingly, stretching out his hand towards 
the distant blue haze that enveloped the valley. 

The parson, following the direction, wondered lazily 
if the daughter of his old host, Gertrude Richards, 
would come to the service that morning. Her figure 
rose before him as he had last seen her, — a child, — 
somewhat too frank for all her sh)mess, a wild blossom 
of the veldt, with an almost clamorous promise of the 
mature bloom of womanhood. He remembered well 
the elfish, mignonne, unformed face, with its fluent 
roundness promising mufh beauty, the supple, untired 
grace of movement, the glowing, eager child 
eyes, black and dancing one moment, demure, timid, 
and veiled with lazy curved golden lashes the next. 
He wondered idly what she would be like now, — idly, 
yet with a certain warmer thrill. He had left Farm- 
er Richards' hospitable homestead for no other reason 
than that he found himself growing somewhat over- 
susceptible to the unaffected worship of this same girl. 
For, even in the most fervent of his feelings, the 
Rev. Wrixon was guided by a saving sense of 
economic prudence. His egotism never prevented him 
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counting the cost of his exaltations. In the wide 
perspective of his prospects he stood alone, owing 
nothing to any man, receiving but his due from a 
God who could not fail to see his worth. He had, 
therefore, a holy horror of the tenderness that strides 
towards imprudent matrimony. He was, in fact, self- 
centred, like most parsons; self-satisfied, like most 
Anglicans ; and self-apologetic, like most egoists. He 
had a beautiful sermon in his mind on " The Purity 
of Natural Relations," which he intended to illustrate 
and emphasise by the public confession of a young 
savage, who, in the impulse of fifteen years of unre- 
strained naturalness, had been persuaded to share the 
blanket of her husband-elect before her father received 
the sanctifying " lobola." * 

The thought of Gertrude Richards somewhat un- 
ceremoniously, and as inconsequently, put him in mind 
of his sermon. He realised the fact irritably, and 
made up his mind to give a stiff penance. He was of 
that cult of which Anglicans who believe in all the 
primitive Catholic rulings which tend to the papalis- 
ing of the individual prerogative of the parson, while 
bitterly resenting as Papistical any orderly limitation 
of theii" self-erected authority. As a consequence he 
had initiated the practice of public confessions. On 
the one hand, it was very primitive, as far as tradition 
told ; on the other hand, it forcibly made manifest his 
own priestly power. 

Who knows what indefinable currents dwell in the 
ether, subtly linking thought to thought, kindling at 
two ends of an invisible wire the same electric tingling 
of emotion? 

* Dowry. 
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" Clang ! . . . Dang ! . . . Clank ! " . . . went the 
gong, beating through the parson's smiling conscious- 
ness, unconsciously pulsing on the waves of sound to 
the quiver of kindred emotions in the girl of whom he 
was dreamily wondering. 

The rough discord, mellowed to a sweeter note, 
breaking the quiet calms round Farmer Richards' 
homestead, had roused to eager interest the central 
figures gathered there. 

At the moment when the parson followed the di- 
rection of the deacon's outstretched hand, Gertrude 
Richards, three miles away, was being swung into 
the saddle by her father, at the gate of the homestead. 

" Ask the parson to dinner," said the farmer. " He 
used to be a rare hand with his knife and fork, and 
that's a prime pau * I shot yesterday." 

His daughter nodded gaily, waved her hand, and 
set her horse to a canter. She had been lookino^ for- 
ward to this day for weeks. The memory of 
Wrixon's visit, three years ago, had been the centre 
of her subsequent existence. He was distinctly a 
handsome man, and it was little wonder that the girl, 
accustomed to the brusque, rough manners of the 
veldt wayfarers, should have lost her heart beneath 
the suave and polished courtesies of the home-bred 
parson, — courtesies, too, which he had ever made 
somewhat over-tender. No conscious feeling of pas- 
sion disturbed the half -adoring worship of her at- 
titude towards him. She unaffectedly told herself that 
she loved him, and that her highest happiness would 
be to become his wife. Often, indeed, she had leant 
at night out of her little window in the roof, gazing 

* A large wild turkey. 
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over the silver distances of the veldt, wondering with 
an almost stupid joy how happy such a life would 
make her. The thought of having children of her 
own stirred her to a placid rapture. Marriage and 
motherhood were, to her, synonymous terms. The 
whole tone of the life around her was as one continu- 
ous echo of the budding of Springtide. 

She had none of that pinafore ignorance which so 
often surrounds the young girl of civilised communi- 
ties in a decent envelope of prurient curiosity. The 
actuality of sex stared her in the face in every kraal, 
at every sheltered nook, though her view of it was 
as innocent of sensation as a child's emotions in front 
of a doll-shop. 

So it was that the girl, riding slowly towards the 
church, rather gloried in than felt abashed by the riot- 
ous joy in her heart — as yet, for the very frankness of 
her self-avowal, res ing innocent of the latent corol- 
laries of passion, and the waiting of their inevitable 
hour. 

She was indeed, in every way, a good girl — docile, 
loving, merry, industrious. Her parents were dour 
people, and she stood in no little dread of them. Her 
life, with its allotted round of work, its measured 
pleasures, its absence of all excitement, had, hitherto, 
offered no inducement to seek a way opposed to that 
prescribed her. Educated at the then small township 
of Pietermaritzburg, and removed from school at the 
age of fifteen years, she had never so much as seen 
a band of strolling players. Yet she was placidly con- 
tent ever to live on in the country, and the summit of 
her desires would have been easily satisfied by a visit 
to the shops of Durban or Cape Town. For the rest, 
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books did not interest her nearly so much as baking; 
and men, with the single exception of Wrixon, she 
found more tiresome than cattle. She had never 
known a time when the conversation turned on any 
other subject save cattle and money, the price of 
mealies, or the iniquities of the Basutos. 

The prospect of becoming Wrixon's wife had come 
on her like a shadowy vision from fairyland. She 
pictured to herself a beautiful brick house in Kokstad 
— the centre of the parson's parish — ^a perfect garden, 
the clatter and pestering of children, and herself the 
presiding genius, ever busied over his creature com- 
forts, drying his shoes, baking his bread, airing his 
shirts, and, on Sundays, listening to his sermons. 
Moreover, she honestly believed that the parson would 
marry her. He had not explicitly said so. But he 
had been more than tender on his departure three 
years ago, and had ever remembered her birth- 
day and other festal occasions — attentions which loom 
up in mighty significance against the far void horizon 
of the veldt. 

She arrived at the chapel somewhat late, her entry 
causing a momentary flutter of excitement. 

The ride through the keen fresh air had set her 
face aglow, and the excited joy beating at her heart 
had lent to her lips and eyes a certain air of radiant 
expectancy. And in good truth, the girl would have 
commanded admiration anywhere. Rather tall for a 
woman, her height was hardly noticeable, so harmo- 
nious was it to the perfect proportion of her frame, 
to the elasticity of her every movement. The airy 
muslin frock she wore, clasped by a leather belt 
at the waist, set off well the rounded figure, with 
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its erect shoulders, and free lithe sweep of con- 
tour. A round, mignonne, childish face she had, 
combining at once an air of mischief and open frank- 
ness; a straight nose, rather characterless in its cor- 
rectness; lips, perhaps over-full, but perfectly curved 
and with that peculiar droop at the comers 
that lends to every mood the swift expression of 
laughter or of wistful tenderness — ^a mouth on which 
passion would appeal with irresistible force. Her 
eyes were large and almost black, with a limpid, 
laughing depth in them that was very winning. Their 
beauty and power were not a little enhanced by the 
curved golden lashes that shaded them, and by the 
bronze-gold of her abundant hair which, drawn back 
from a low straight brow, clustered in a large knot 
at the nape of the neck. 

During the service, Wrixon found himself furtively 
regarding her. He had left her a child, in all respects 
petite and unconvincing. Now, the woman in her 
forced his thoughts to a confused flutter that baffled 
his immediate effort of control. 

It disconcerted him painfully when, in accordance 
with the arrangements he had made with his deacon, 
the young Hluba convert-girl came forward before 
he proceeded to the Communion Service, and in face 
of the whole congregation confessed her sin. And 
as he glanced at the white girl in front of him, with 
her rosy averted face and downcast eyes, he was 
dominated by a sullen prescience of the shame of 
temptation and the weakness of man to combat it, 
so that every one marvelled, and himself not the least, 
at his gentleness to the dusky penitent and the light- 
ness of the penance he imposed. 
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Wrixon was one of those men who never realise 
their own inherent contradictions till the day of ship- 
wreck illustrates and illumines the crankiness of their 
steering-gear. His sincerity was ever an effect of 
chance, due to the superbness of his belief that an im- 
pulse, in him, could not be anything but essentially 
noble. The idea that it might be sheerly, incontestably 
evil left him mentally gaping. 

When, therefore, the service was over, he received, 
somewhat coldly, the girl's invitation to dinner. He 
knew the value of an influential marriage on his pros- 
pects of promotion, and he was lively aware that 
Gertrude Richards did not fall within the category of 
lambs whose sacrifice on the hymeneal altar would 
secure the approbation of his bishop. Yet he was 
afraid of the ferment of feeling the girl stirred in 
him, and he took refuge in an air of restraint. 

If his fear armed him with coldness, the secret of 
it lurked in his eyes, and her intuition was quick 
enough to divine at once the cause and solvent. Pas- 
sion, however latent, ever arms the female with un- 
expected graces of cunning. The parson imagined 
that his reserve would throw the country-girl into a 
fit of retiring shyness. He was not proof against her 
laughing flippancy, her airy negligence of his mood. 
Before he was aware of his purpose, he had mounted 
his horse, and was accompanying her homewards. 

The scene and the day were in harmony. Above 
and all around the blue sky floating like a domed 
flower over the far vistas of the veldt, with a keen 
bracing wind making pearls of the sunbeams. Before 
them, reach after reach of golden grasses, billowing 
away through sombre bronze-glows into the purple 
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haze of the distances ; broken here, by a great ravine, 
with a towering mass of granite beyond ; here again, 
isled by some gaunt, uncouth, barren kopje ; here and 
there, dotted by moving cattle, by the glisten of water, 
by the dead moonlight-yellow of harvested maize fields ; 
. . . and far away in the blue haze, the light roof 
ot Farmer Richards' homestead. 

The ride unloosened the man's restraint, and the 
girl's coquetry allured him gradually into a mental 
attitude of intimacy. Through this, however, he was 
profoundly conscious that the more he was attracted 
by the woman, the more alive was he to her deficiencies 
as a wife. For Gertrude was a girl essentially of 
limitations — a heart passionate, conscious of little 
discipline; a mind swift to apprehend and vivid 
enough to remember picturesquely that which she had 
personally observed, but beyond that, closed, inert, 
almost cloddish ; a soul by habit accustomed and con- 
tent to harness its ideals in the familiar fields of the 
purely commonplace: — such an one as you might 
find in any farmstead in South Africa. 

Mowbray Wrixon, despite his narrowness of per- 
spective and ambition, was a scholar of no mean cali- 
bre, and his mind, better versed in books than men, 
was alertly tuned to superficial influences. 

The sheerly irresponsible vitality of the girl ani- 
mated him against his desire. In the child, he had 
been faintly moved by her lovely face and shy ways. 
Now he felt perturbed. The child had grown to a 
woman, lovely and loving, as the indefinable thrill of 
look and gesture plainly told him. 

He felt new pulses smite to a swift rush of life 
emotions and impulses he had dreamed lay gloved in 
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Strict control. With something of' a shock, he real- 
ised that a man does not marry his bishop, and then 
drifted into dreaming of a placid life, pastoral, idyllic, 
lapped in a virtuous love. 

His welcome from the farmer was as warm as the 
dinner was appetising. A good potato-soup, a plate 
of fresh trout, wild turkey and green peas, with a 
home-brewed beer and a good glass of Scotch whisky 
to follow with the pipes, were attributes to a spirit 
of heaviness which did not tend to hasten his depart- 
ure or to lessen his later enjoyment of watching Ger- 
trude as she lazily s^ung in a hammock above the 
long chair where he lay half-dozing. 

Farmer Richards' homestead formed in an unpre- 
tentious way a model farm. A long wooden build- 
ing with a high sloping roof of yellow thatch, broken 
prettily by jutting window-casements! Back and 
front, the dwelling-house was festooned with flower- 
ing vines and flanked by level lawns, which lost them- 
selves in orchards of peach and orange. The front 
lay open to the South, facing a vista of rolling veldt, 
with the Trinity peaks rising dark and grey and men- 
acing, some twenty miles away. To the right rose 
the N'Ritani Mission Chapel, backed by the barren 
masses of the Drakensberg. On either hand, flank- 
ing the orchards and gardens, a triple line oi 
wattle-trees swept to the back of the house, passed the 
cattle kraals, and stopped abruptly where a great 
donga dropped down to the serpentine banks of the 
river. This donga was the Northern limit of the 
farmer's lands, and on the plateau that fringed it he 
had made a ^arden-npok of b^^ch-trees and roses, 
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more reminiscent of Richmond than suggestive of the 
veldt. 

It was to this nook that Gertrude had brought 
Wrixon, leaving her father and mother to their after- 
noon nap. 

The peace of the scene lapped them both in a mood 
of silence — ^that Sabbath mood, as of benediction, 
which at times seems to creep over inland places, 
wrapping everything in a subtle suggestion of voiceless, 
breathless expectancy. The very cooing pf the wood- 
doves, the distant lowing of cattle, the faint bark of a 
dog — ^all seemed to intensify the brooding calm. 

Wrixon lost himself in a reverie, watching the girl. 
The fragrance of the wattles floating down the wind, 
the far perspectives of kopje, sky, and kopje, the 
strong scent of the roses, mingled dreamily in his 
mind, forming round the farmer's daughter a gentle 
atmosphere of softly blending shades, that overlapped 
all sense of her deficiencies or limitations. He was 
merely conscious of a lazy, aesthetic content in the 
beauty of the picture she presented lying there in neg- 
ligent grace in her hammock, her hair ruffled with the 
light wind, her white frock clinging low around the 
throat, her hands and lips busied with a basket of 
strawberries which ever and again she handed to him. 

He hardly noticed it as strange that she now and 
then seized his hand to steady herself, only observing, 
in a dreamy, unsubjective way, that the act defined 
more perfectly the supple curves of her figure, the in- 
dolent droop of the arm, the warm, disconcerting 
glows in the tender gaze between the half-closed 
heavy lids. 

The monks of th^ desert knew the dangers of a 
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geod dinner. So, too, did the Rev. Mowbray — in 
theory. In practice, he considered himself quite equal 
to confronting them victoriously. Yet the monks 
were right : for in the languors of digestion, impulses, 
that have long smouldered unknown, flame suddenly 
to life. 

The sun was sinking when the parson, rising lazily 
from his chair, stretched out his long arms with a 
sigh. In the act his hand met that of the girl as she 
leant half towards him. He looked down on her. 
The sense of her loveliness wrapped him round with 
the power of a dream. His eyes sought hers, hiding 
nothing of their admiration, unconscious of the latent 
fires welling in them. She looked up at him, — her lips 
parted, her eyes wide now and all aglow, — speaking, 
pleading, yearnine, unmistakable. 

Gently, almost insensibly, her warm fingers, clasp- 
ing round his, drew him towards her. His eyes sud- 
denly shifted, falling on to the soft fluttering of her 
throat. With a great gasp he realised how he was 
hemmed in by opportunity, and his voice seemed to 
himself rough, harsh, as he bent swiftly, and murmur- 
ing " I love you," lifted her into his arms, — ^her will- 
ing lips meeting his in a sigh of utter content. 

Next moment he released her almost as suddenly, 
and stood erect, looking down at her, — ^his hands 
knotted together. She lay back panting, her lips 
parted, her eyes with a white light of g^reat love in 
them. It seemed to her in that moment that life could 
have no more perfect heaven — ^that it was wedded with 
love, now, and for all time. 

On him, her attitude of trembling, expectant sur- 
render smote as a stinging reproach, driving the blood 
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hotly to his brow. The heat of that moment's fervour 
was suddenly ashen, leaving only a flavour as of ir- 
revocable sin, — holding no joy, but condemnation. 
He was sullenly conscious that it had been sanctified 
by no thought of love that makes to sacrament; its 
one overmastering impulse had been to possess. 

He turned from her brusquely, and, walking away, 
stood on the brink of the garden, gazing far down 
into the valley, endeavouring to stifle the race of 
emotions in his heart. The girl, watching him^ saw 
his shoulders tremble once or twice, and a little soft 
laugh, almost a sob, escaped her. She imagined it 
was the greatness of his love that moved him, and 
his desire that it should not altogether overmaster 
him. Slipping from the hammock, she fled into the 
house.' Her father and mother were asleep, and, 
going to her own room, she gazed curiously at herself 
in tjie glass. Then throwing herself on the little 
"Vvhite-counterpaned bed in the comer of the room, her 
face all aflame, she buried her head in the pillows and 
lay still, murmuring to herself again and again : 

" Thank God he loves me ! Thank God he loves 
me!" 

Meanwhile the Rev. Mowbray Wrixon was fight- 
ing a hard battle with himself. He had no delu- 
sions in the matter at all. He did not want to marry 
the girl. He told himself quite frankly that in an 
unguarded moment he had been tempted, and had 
fallen. Yet the result put him in a cruel dilemma. 
Social rulings hold as good in South Africa as else- 
where: there can be no via wi^rff a— especially for a 
parson. If Gertrude told her mother — and he had 
Jittle doubt sfie wpuld — he would have to marry her, 
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or create a great scandal. If he married her he felt 
quite certain that they would both be very miserable. 
There rose before him a little mental panorama of the 
domestic menage, with its humdrum retirement as an 
up-veldt parson. He gritted his teeth, and swore in 
his heart it should not be, though, even then, he was 
conscious that between pride and passion, his will 
soared to either impulse, irresponsibly as any shuttle- 
cock. 

It suddenly occurred to him that Gertrude did not 
share his dilemma. She desired the marriage, and she 
loved him. She supposed, indeed, that he loved her; 
she, therefore, would not mind keeping the secret for 
a little while, at his request. After the lapse of a 
month he could, if necessary, easily let things drift, 
and she would then hardly speak of it. In that 
way no harm would be done to any one. She would 
learn to forget him : he would take good care to keep 
better guard over himself in the future, and the affair 
would be ended without a breath of scandal. 

He grasped at the thought greedily, stifling the in- 
stinctive recoil from it, and turned swiftly to the ham- 
mock. Finding it empty, he went into the house, and 
as, for a moment, he stood contemplating the farmer 
and his wife, with their hands placidly folded on their 
stomachs, their mouths agape, their snores solemnly 
harmonising, he fervently, and with no conscious- 
ness of impiety, thanked God that they did not know, 
and that he was saved from entering on a life that 
would have for its inevitable apogee such a scene of 
stupid content. 

He scribbled a few lines on his card and sent it by 
a servant to Gertrude : " Say nothing to your father 
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or mother till you see me. Write answer on the card. 
Return the note. It might fall into other hands. 
M. W.'' 

So ran the note, and a few minutes later he re- 
ceived a scrap of paper in answer, bearing the words, 
" All right ; but why ? Will be out in a few minutes." 
He frowned slightly as he perceived that the girl had 
retained the card, but he was too relieved by the im- 
port of the reply to attach undue significance to it. 
He proceeded without delay to minimise the chances 
of accident by waking up his hosts, and telling them 
that he must depart at once. 

Wb^n Gertrude came out it was to find the parson's 
horse and her own at the door, ready saddled. 

" I am not certain of the way, Miss Richards," 
Wrixon said, " and I have asked your father to let 
you guide me as far as the ford. I have to go up 
beyond the Moravian Mission. Do you mind ? " 

" Of course I don't," she replied gaily. " You 
must wait a moment till I change my skirt, though, 
for it is going to be cold to-night ; and, coming back, 
I should be frozen in this." 

" Take care of the drift-track, my girl," bawled the 
farmer, as, ten minutes later, they cantered towards 
the gate of the homestead. " It will be slippery as hell, 
saving your presence, parson." 

" No fear ! " rang the girl's fresh voice in re- 
ply. 

'* You must go an' meet 'er, dear," said Mrs. Rich- 
ards, as the two swept round the comer and out of 
sight. " I do not like these moonlight drives at the 
best of times. But to-night there'll be a drift of sleet, 
I'm fearin'," 
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Her husband nodded and, taking out his pipe, he 
gazed around. The sky towards the South was of an 
ashen grey, with great slaty masses of cloud lunging 
heavily upward. On the ground, the dust was whirl- 
ing vertically, in sudden furious eddies. 

" Guess your're right, old woman," he said, at 
length. ** It looks a bit nasty. They ought to strike 
the drift by eight o'clock. TU leave here by seven or 
so and meet her more than half-way." 

Meanwhile, the two riding gently on had no thought 
for the weather. The parson approached the expla- 
nation of his note with a gravity which arrested the 
girl's attention. She was a good horsewoman, and 
inclined to be exultantly happy. But his severe mien 
lent no response to her gaiety, and she checked her 
grey into a walk, regarding his refined cold face 
anxiously. 

" I sent you that little note," he said gently — ^his 
manner was ever gentle — " because I am in the most 
cruel perplexity. I must tell you that my position is 
by no means as securely permanent as I would desire. 
My bishop does not like marriages after ordination, 
unless some very definite advantage to our cause be 
the result. In . . . er . . . our marriage . . . my 
dear, ... he might not perceive the immediate bene- 
fits. Of course he would like you personally — if he 
met you. But, you see, it is so far off. All things 
considered, it would be much better to wait, to let 
our . . . our little secret remain a secret. In two or 
three months I hope to have a definite appointment 
to the Cathedral in Cape Town. Then I can do what 
I will. Is this too much to ask of you, my dear 

child?'* 

2 
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"Why, of course not," replied the girl cheerfully 
enough. " Naturally I should have been proud for 
pa and ma to have known of it, for the news would 
have made them happy. But I can wait. I know I 
am not nearly good enough for you. But I would 
give my life to make you happy ; and that counts for 
a little bit, doesn't it ? " 

She sought his eyes in a level, loving gaze he found 
disconcerting. 

She was so lovely, so frankly fearless, in her sur- 
render, that a kind of contempt for himself sprang up 
in him. He subtly felt that in love, pure, simple, and 
unselfish, there is a depth that makes the profoundest 
intellectuality shallow. The lack of it in himself an- 
noyed him, and irritated him. He found himself re- 
garding her more critically. He did not recognise 
that in thus seeking, in her, the cause of his ruffled 
serenity, he confessed the poverty of his own char- 
acter, and the capriciousness of his intentions. His 
eyes were blind to everything but the beauty of her 
form, — ^the supple grace of her figure, erect, elastic, 
harmonious, the earnest, the flushed loveliness of the 
mignonne face. Again, with the same overmastering 
suddenness, it flashed upon him that she was very de- 
sirable, — a being fitted to lend his life completion and 
content. His accents thrilled to the ring of a convinc- 
ing fervour, of a true man's sincerity. 

" I wish to God I could make you my wife this very 
hour," he said, — never knowing, for all his scholar- 
ship, that passion made his soul doubly a liar. 

She only divined the longing, and her eyes fell 
away, shyly, happily, — ^the uneasy feeling that he had 
been cold, too facile in excuse, too tardy in tenderness, 
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submerged and stifled beneath the swift excess of his 
new warmth. 

Wrixon, sensitive to the danger of the moment, put 
his horse to a gallop in which the girl joined him, — 
the keen air bracing the two of them to a vivid grasp 
of life. 

They drew rein together at the foot of the pass 
leading to the river. It was necessary to dismount, 
and lead the horses. He jumped off and hastened 
to help her. With a gay laugh of derision she evaded 
his proffered arms, vaulting easily to the ground. 
For a second, the girl's eager face flashed on him 
as she glanced back through the gathering darkness. 
Mischief gleamed in the liquid fire of her eyes, in the 
slow, triumphant smile of the parted lips. She 
seized her horse's rein, and, leading the way, 
mounted the narrow goat-track. The mountain rose 
sheer in front of them — ^a barren mass of parched 
grass and broken boulder. About eight hundred feet 
up, the path swung sharply to the left, and then again 
to the right, revealing far beneath the black eddying 
waters of the river. The moon hung, a crescent 
blade, in a grey drifting veil of cloud. Trailing along 
the horizon and covering the mountain-top, the clouds 
lay thickly, a white sinuous mist enveloping every 
peak in serpentine folds. 

The swift rush through the tingling air had sent 
the blood coursing through the girl's veins, thrilling 
her to an irresponsible abandonment to the joy of the 
hour. She had it in her mind to tease Wrixon out 
of his stiffness. The exultation of victory was upon 
her; and the desire of making it complete, of seeing 
him utterly suppliant and forgetful of self, set her 
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eyes aflame. She hurried up the path and round the 
first angle, he some twenty paces behind. 

Reaching the shelter, she let go her horse and turned 
to face him. As he came up, with a sudden move- 
ment, she flung herself on him, clinging to him in the 
utter abandon of a child at play, — her lips, unconscious 
of their power, claiming his with an innocent and 
overwhelming insistence. 

" I love you," she whispered, as, throwing back her 
head, she peered through the darkness into his pale 
face, and laughed aloud in sheer joy at the glowing 
of his eyes. " I love you ! A hundred, hundred times 
more than ever you could love me." 

His arms were around her waist, and as she strove 
to go, he drew her to him. Grimly, almost gladly, he 
recognised that his initial act was irrevocable, that 
love and destiny were stronger than ambition. He 
kissed her again and again with a blind directness 
that slew the child in her and made her all at once 
shy and afraid. The subtle thrill of her fear com- 
municated itself to the man, crystallising his fervour 
into a solemn pledge of purpose. 

" My wife ! " he murmured brokenly. " At what- 
ever cost, mv wife ! " 

" Your wife ! " she whispered with a little dry sob, 
and then, in sudden fear of herself, she slipped from 
his arms and fled after her horse. 

As she regained it and mounted, he clattered down 
the hill after her. Her fear had given way again to 
the spirit of incitement. She turned in her saddle, 
laughing back at him. He could only just distin- 
g"uish her face, floating, Undine-like, in a scud of trail- 
ing mist. The pallor of it, and the strange, half-de- 
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fiant, half-pleading smile of her lips and eyes com- 
pleted the undoing of his more prudent thoughts. He 
followed her — with a certain grim enjoyment in his 
confessed weakness. 

The path led down the hill, striking the river about 
a hundred yards above the drift. From that point to 
the ford, the banks shelved through a slaty shoal into 
the black rush of waters. The farmer's caution to 
them to be careful was forgotten by the girl, whose 
thoughts were rioting in the first startled conscious- 
ness of womanhood. As they reached the flat, 
Wrixon, though hard behind, could see nothing of 
her. A wild drive of sleet and snow was whipping 
round his eyes. His horse suddenly stopped, trem- 
bling; and in the lull, above the hiss of the storm, a 
shrill shriek rose. He drove his spurs hard home, 
and in the bound forward, saw the figure of Gertrude, 
still mounted, battling in the boil of the eddies beneath. 
In the dark she had mistaken the track, and her horse, 
once started on the slippery shale, had slid, its four 
feet together, into the river. 

" Head her for the drift," he yelled, and drove his 
pony furiously towards the long spit that some thirty 
yards distant reached out to midstream. 

The girl with cool nerve obeyed him. But the force 
of the current, and the fierceness of the undertow 
racing to the seething falls beyond, were too strong. 
The stream was already a banker, and as the horse 
neared the spit, the wild swirl of the eddy swept it 
off its feet, yet not before Wrixon, breast-high in the 
back-wash, had caught the girl as she passed, and 
with frenzied strength swung her safe to land. 

She turned on him a laughing, dripping face, her 
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drenched hair, uncoiled, whipping in stinging strands 
round his neck. 

"How strong you are!" she laughed, clinging to 
him. " I thought it was all over. Whatever shall we 

do?" 

Wrixon peered around helplessly. He was quiver- 
ing in every limb, yet hardly conscious of the icy 
cold. The night was impenetrable. The snow was 
driving past, almost horizontally, in blinding, clotted 
flakes. A sudden shiver of the form in his arms 
awoke him to the necessities of action. 

" We must find a kraal," he said ; " but I have not 
noticed one for some time." 

" There is an old Basuto woman's hut near here," 
said Gertrude eagerly. " She's a horrid old thing, 
but I daresay she will give us shelter." 

" Can you find it ? " Wrixon asked anxiously. 

The girl laughed. " With my eyes shut," she re- 
plied. 

" Come along, then, and quickly. You will be 
frozen like this," urgfed Wrixon. 

Leading the horse, the two picked their way, 
stumbling, up the hill. To see was impossible, and 
after ten minutes' climb Wrixon began to think that 
his companion had been too confident. But the in- 
stinct of the colonial-bred girl was unerring, and sud- 
denly out of the darkness there loomed up the bleak 
outline of a hut. 

It was a small round mud hut, lying within the 
shelter of a scarp. They entered it without ceremony 
to find it empty. A few bits of charred wood still 
smouldered in the middle of the floor, and from them 
the girl kindled a torch. 
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Wrixon looked around him in some astonishment; 
for, unlike the ordinary native abode, the hut boasted 
a certain air of cleanliness and neatness. Karosses 
and blankets hung on the walls; the remains of a 
washing-stand and a chair stood in a corner; and a 
bed of skins on a rough trestle lined the further side. 

" I think," said the girl, as she bent with glowing 
face over the fire she was replenishing, " that, per- 
haps, I — I had better dry my things a little." 

" How stupid I am," murmured Wrixon, as, some- 
what confused, he made for the door. 

Outside, the snow had ceased to fall. The cold, 
however, was intense, and Wrixon's garments had not 
escaped a wetting in the drift. He stamped to and 
fro, peevishly anathematising the whole escapade, en- 
deavouring to peer through the inky murkiness, in 
search of his horse. Great drifting masses of slate- 
hued cloud lunged whirling past him, blotting out the 
landscape. His horse was nowhere to be seen. On 
entering the hut, he had hitched it to a post ; but the 
brute, stung by the storm of hail, had escaped to seek 
better shelter. As for the girl's, he had a dim mem- 
ory of having seen it whirled, legs up, down the 
rapids. He stared stupidly around him. It were 
blankly a fool's errand to wander after the horse : the 
snow, powdered by the cutting wind, had obliterated 
all track. It were equally futile to attempt to reach 
aid in that light. A fierce gust of the snow empha- 
sised the fact, and drove him to the shelter of the 
thatch. 

The voice of the girl, calling him inside, stirred him 
to an alien sense of timidity. The hour was so ad- 
vanced, the loneliness so complete. His self-assur- 
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ance, for the first time he could remember, sensibly 
trembled. He shook the feeling off, holding it at 
arm's-length, with the thought that his future wife 
could not be in better hands than his own. 

He entered to find the girl standing by the fire, 
dressed Kaffir-wise in blankets, with a kaross of cat- 
skins thrown round her shoulders, — her hair, with its 
deep bronze tint, gleaming curiously against the dull 
furs. She had heaped the fire to a vivid glow. The 
vision of her through the choking smoke, with its 
copper gleam and glare, smote him as intensely un- 
real, stirring strange memories of heathenish Norse 
tales. It was as though his conception of the spirit- 
ual in her had been suddenly negated, for him, by the 
overpowering presentment of the purely human. 

She greeted him with a swift outburst of joy, in 
which he felt the timbre of her effort to conceal a 
certain self-consciousness. 

" I was so frightened, I thought you had left me," 
she cried. " I peeped out and saw the snow and heard 
the wind. But I think it will go down soon, and 
then you must ride to the farm, and get pa to come 
and take me home." 

" That is impossible, even should it clear," he re- 
joined grimly. " My horse has gone." 

" Oh ! " she cried faintly, her hands instinctively 
clinging to him. 

He caught her suddenly in his arms, whispering 
comforting assurances. She swayed away from him, 
more frightened by the moment's joy than by the fear 
of their situation. Escaping his clasp, she sank down 
by the fire, her cheeks blazing, her face buried in her 
hands. 
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The man, conscious that he had been impelled to a 
show of warmth that belied his words, seated him- 
self, somewhat shamefaced, at her feet, gazing into 
the glowing embers of the fire, his long shapely hands 
outstretched and motionless, his clean-cut features 
and over-gentle lips stamped with an indefinable air 
of penitence and passion which appealed to the girl 
more than any words. 

" Would you like me to go? " he said at length. " I 
am sure I could find my way." 

His voice was very gentle, and tinged with a con- 
sciousness of his fault. She did not answer him, feel- 
ing that words were past her power. For some 
minutes she gazed on him, covertly, through her 
fingers, her heart ablaze, her bosom panting in a way 
that frightened her, so uncontrolled and insistent was 
the riotous claim within. 

Suddenly she bent forward, and, stretching out her 
two arms, drew his face to her breast. 

" Stay ! " she whispered, in a voice that quivered 
through a dry sob. " Stay ! I cannot let you go. My 
love, my love! You must never, never, go from me 
again." 



The dawn was breaking, grey and menacing, when 
Oolami, the Basuto woman, toiled slowly towards her 
hut. She was leading the Umfundi's* horse. She had 
visited her hut in the night, to steal out again unob- 
served, the richer by a satisfied hate and a secret of 
worth. 

* Teacher, missionary. 
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Now, as she approached, the sound of voices within 
arrested her. She paused, Hstening. 

The parson was talking. 

" It would forever ruin our reputation, dear one," 
he was saying, " were it known that we passed the 
night alone here. I must find a horse, and go on at 
all risks. You must tell your father that you got a 
drenching, and stayed here with the woman who 
keeps the kraal." 

" But you will come soon? " rose the girl's voice in 
tearful pleading. " I shall be deadly frightened till we 
are really and truly married. Oh, have we been very, 
very wicked ? " 

The evidence of her self-reproach flustered the par- 
son, and disturbed afresh the penitential calm by 
which he had finally succeeded in subjugating the tur- 
moil of remorse, that had tormented his waking hours. 
He recoiled to a posture of defence, and fell, without 
any conviction of hypocrisy, into the patter of his con- 
fessional platitudes. 

" My darling," he said, " God is good. You must 
not give way to despair. We had no deliberate inten- 
tion to offend ; and within a month, we shall be mar- 
ried. Do not be frightened. I will write to your 
father, as soon as I have seen the bishop. Till then, 
you must keep our secret." 

The sound of gentle sobbing that followed enticed 
the listening woman within. She had reasons of her 
own for hating the white children of Farmer Rich- 
ards : the sight of their grief was a happiness not to 
be missed. Creeping quietly in, she stood gazing on 
them. The girl was crying, her head on her lover's 
breast, her arms clinging round him. She had re- 
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sumed her own clothes, and the parson's face, some- 
what flushed and frightened, had an air of restless 
anxiety to escape. 

As his gaze encountered that of the Basuto woman, 
his face blanched. She was not an attractive person. 
She was very old. A thin blanket, slimed thickly with 
ochre, hung from one shoulder, enveloping her from 
the waist. Her breasts, like bags of bleached sea- 
weed, dry and shrivelled, hung down to below her 
girdle. Her bosom was seamed with scars, parallel, 
grotesque, livid. Her eyes, half-closed, were red and 
rheumy, her mouth a grinning scar of cracked skin 
revealing almost toothless gums, blue, bony, revolting. 
Her cheeks, scarred like her bosom, were polished 
with grease; and in her flat broad nose a brass ring 
hung, which ever and again, as her head wagged, beat 
in a muffled way against her gums. Two long wisps 
of hair, coarse, plaited, and ochred, hung from the 
sides of her bald head, lending to her appearance an 
air indescribably saturnine and burlesque. 

Recovering from the shock of her presence, the 
parson made a swift gesture of silence to her. She 
grinned malevolently, and coming forward, said: 

" I found your horse, O Umfundi, and even now it 
waits you at the door. And I sent a messenger to the 
father of the girl, — z, messenger, to say I had brought 
the girl to my hut. He returns even now. Have I 
done well, O white people? '* 

" Yes ! " said Wrixon hurriedly. " Excellently ! 
Hasn't she, Gertrude ? " 

The girl nodded, dr\'ing her tears, and eyeing the 
Basuto woman askance. Then she whispered to 
Wrixon: 
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" She knows. I can see it in her eyes. If she tells 
my father he will kill me. Give her money to hold 
her tongue." 

Wrixon, going over to the woman, took his purse, 
and emptied it into her ready hands. He said no word : 
but she, answering his mute gaze, nodded, grinning at 
the girl in a way that made him hot and ashamed. 

" Do not fear ! " she cackled. " Koos Richards shall 
think it was in the shadow of Oolami his intombi* 
slept last night. Yet delay not thy going, Umfundi, 
if you would not meet him." 

" Yes, be quick ! Go ! " cried Gertrude, in feverish 
alarm. She hurried him out of the hut, and pointing 
the way, watched him as he rode hard down the 
path, seeing him in a sense of muffled vision, mistily, 
— ^the whole perspective clouded in a suffocating 
tumult of a memory that was a hope. 

As he swept round the comer and, with a last wave 
of the hand, out of sight, she lost herself in a reverie. 
A dull sense of shame pulsed through the wild beat- 
ing of her heart, confusedly, yet insistently, striving 
for recognition through the delirium of her thoughts. 
The swift, imperative resurging of passion wrought 
her one moment into an ecstasy of exultation, of reck- 
less longing — to leave her, the next moment, stranded 
within a limitless horizon of fear, prostrate, humiliated, 
like Eve conscious of her nakedness, desiring to hide. 
The one sustaining glory was the belief in his love. 
Again and again she hugged the thought to her heart, 
telling herself wildly that he would come, come to the 
ringing of her wedding-bells, and that then her joy 

* Maiden. 
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would be unburdened of all restraint of shame. Her 
arms outstretched to him, her gaze rapt on the dis- 
tance, she was suddenly recalled to reality by the grasp 
of the old hag's hand on her arm, and the sound of 
her voice croaking, 

" See, thy father riding down the path ! Have no 
fear. Do as thy lover said. And if one day you find 
he comes not, — for all the white men are liars, — ^and 
you have fear of curious eyes, then come to me, and 
the old Basuto will hide thee." 

The girl gazed on her with wide frightened eyes, 
then, turning from her in sudden revulsion, fled aown 
the hill in the direction of her father. 

" I do believe," said Mrs. Richards to her husband, 
a few weeks later, " that there be summut forrad 
between her an' the parson." And she nodded sagely 
after the departing figure of her daughter, who, with 
letter in hand, was wandering down the orchard. 
Mrs. Richards was bom of Manchester emigrants, 
and the homely tongue still clung to her accents. 

" This be the fourth letter she's 'ad," she went on, 
as the farmer's gaze moodily followed her indication. 
" Let the lass be, John. Edication makes a power o' 
difference, and she'll bring it off yet, or my name ain't 
Jane." 

Yet the letters always said " Wait " — always " wait," 
with the word wrapped up in chaste phrases, with 
never an allusion to the past, however fervid the pictur- 
esque, vague painting of the future. Such as they 
were, they formed the girl's staff of hope. And if she 
leant on it heavily, she told herself bravely that his 
letters were beautiful, .perfect, holy. , Yet the woman 
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in her sighed for a little less holiness in diction, a 
little more passion in less measured phrasings. 
Child of the sunny veldt that she was, she shivered 
with chilled soul in the lofty elevations to which his 
epistles carried her. 

September rolled by, and Christmas came, and the 
little bell far away up the hill rang out with its 
"Clang! . . . Dang! . . . Clank! . . . ," just as it 
had rung that August morning nearly four months 
ago. Gertrude Richards sat between her father and 
mother in the chapel. A young and new deacon was 
officiating. The Rev. Mowbray Wrixon, their erst- 
while pastor, had been removed to Cape Town, where 
his eloquence was creating no little attention. 

As the girl thought of the last time she had sat 
there, a great flame of colour sprang to her face, and 
then all suddenly faded away, leaving a great pallor, 
as her hand darted to her throat. She was conscious, 
for the one second, of a vivid, fearing joy, of a swift, 
new life surging up to her breast,— then of a gentle 
rush as of many waters overwhelming her, and of a 
sudden, sickening sinking through limitless depths of 
blue, keen air — then all was blank, — ^till she heard her 
mother's voice saying, " Why, Gertie, girl, what's 
taken thee ? " — ^and she awoke to a new consciousness 
of womanhood and the cruel glare of day. 

For the rest of the day she evaded her mother, 
fearing with a terrible dread the mute anguished ques- 
tioning in her eyes. And as the night fell, she crept 
from the farmstead, and sought her way on foot, 
stumbling and terrified, to the hut of the old Basuto 
woman. 
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Six days later, the Rev. Mowbray Wrixon in 
his over-dainty sitting-room in Cape Town, opening 
his morning " Times," found his attention suddenly 
arrested by a startling paragraph. It ran : 

"Another Basuto Raid in the Lenimandi 

District. 
" Massacre of Whites.'^ 

His eye running swiftly down the column, gath- 
ered the sense in a distant, yet terribly distinct, 
fashion. The Basutos had raided the colony ; Farmer 
Richards and his family had been blotted out; their 
bodies had been discovered in the embers of the home- 
stead. His cheeks paled and his hands trembled, as 
he rose and, staggering from his half-finished break- 
fast, rested his arms on the mantelpiece and tried to 
realise the news. 

He was conscious of a terribly damning sense 
of relief, mingled with one of keen remorse and 
horror. Half an hour later his hand still shook, as, 
pouring himself out a bumper of brandy, he drained 
it down, and murmured : 

" The ways of God are truly inscrutable." 

In the unconsciousness of his egoism he lost him- 
self in reveries as to what high destinies of use 
God had preserved him, in so saving him, by 
procrastination, from an alliance that would have 
destroyed inevitably the brilliant prospects of his 
career. For he told himself with unaffected sincerity, 
that he had intended to marry the girl. He felt his 
conscience demanded this admission, and he liked to 
sit at ease with his conscience. However, God, in 
His inscrutable providence, had willed otherwise; 
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and the sigh he breathed over the fate of Gertrude 
Richards had in it a large measure of gratitude and 
relief. 

Yet the shock of the news endured with him for no 
little time. He was ever prone to turn the aesthetic 
analysis of his own emotion into sermons, beautifully 
illustrated from other people's sins. Here, however, 
some sense of sacredness held him dumb, and it was 
not till nearly six months later, that he was able to 
electrify the congregation in the Cape Town Cathe- 
dral, when the Archbishop himself was present, by a 
sermon on " The Debts of Unchastity.'* 

It was a fine sermon, conceived in his best style, 
lucid in its emotion, convincing even in its hysterical 
fervour, having for its central theme the argument 
that, no matter at what cost, or however great the 
social difference, marriage was the only reparation a 
man could make to the girl who, trusting implicitly 
his honour, gave him her own. The moving picture 
he drew of the anguish of the girl, betrayed and de- 
serted, made the women weep and the men glance 
sideways. 

The Archbishop wrung his hand as he congratu- 
lated him later in the sacristv. 

" You are our central prop, Wrixon," he said. " If 
you would only marry ! We want such a man as you 
for the St. John's district. Come and dine with me 
to-night. The Chief Magistrate of Griqualand East 
will be there. You will find his daughter as richly en- 
dowed by nature as she is with the lucre of this world. 
Charming people, but Methodists. I need Hardly tell 
you what a gain it would be if we could bring them 
over." 
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Wrixon assented cheerfully, and made for his 
quarters in high spirits. 

He was affability itself when his servant warned him 
that an old native woman wished to see him: he had 
ever posed as a champion of the natives. But his 
affability lapsed into a sudden scowl, and the pleased 
flush on his cheeks paled, as, entering his study, he 
confronted the old Basuto woman whose hut he had 
occupied that memorable night in the Lenimandi 
Valley. 

He shut the door quickly, leant his back against 
it, and confronted her. 

" What do you want ? Who are you ? " he said. 

She cackled — a little dry exulting sound of devilry 
that filled him with rage. Drawing a letter from her 
catskin pouch, she handed it to him. 

" I, O Umfundi, am the woman who lent you the 
hut for your intombi," she replied. " The letter is 
from her. She told me to give it to the father of her 

girl." 

He took the letter from her, and as mechanically 
read it. It was laconic enough. 

" Time after time," it ran, " I have written to you. 
You have never answered. Now my baby, your 
baby, is bom. At least, now, will you not come and 
make me vour wife ? You owe that much to our little 
girl. Think how I have suffered, and by your hope 
in God, come ! Gertrude." 



" P. S. — No one knows. I have been with the 
woman all the time, and all the world thinks me dead." 



He stared stupidly at the woman in front of him. 
3 
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A child ! A girl ! " he muttered vacantly. 

Many letters ? " 
They are here," said the hag. " I never sent them.' 

He took them, stuffing them into his pocket, un- 
heeding. " It is impossible! *' he cried harshly. 

Sinking into his chair, he sat gazing out over the 
sea. His most prominent feeling was one of savage 
annoyance. His mind had no remorse, no shrinking. 
He was concerned simply with avoiding a scandal that 
would destroy the career his bishop had just sketched 
out. 

" I will give you twenty pounds a year to hold your 
tongue," he said suddenly to the woman. 

She nodded, grinning, holding out her hand. He 
counted ten sovereigns into it, adding — ^** The 
rest when I come. Now listen : You will return and 
tell the lady that what she asks is impossible. My 
marriage is already arranged. No appeal can move 
me; and I shall meet any scandal with an absolute 
denial. Meanwhile, if she will remove to Umzimkulu, 
I will pay one hundred pounds a year into the bank 
there, for her, in the name of Mrs. Richards. Be- 
yond that, I will do nothing: I can do nothing. You 
can add that I am very, very sorry for her. Now go! 
I will arrange for your money to be paid at Silas' 
store every year — as long as you are silent." 

Oolami shuffled out, awed in spite of herself. The 
pompous, self-composed ecclesiastic she saw now 
was a being very different to the passion-tossed, 
frightened man she had seen ten months ago. 

It was ten days before she reached the Lenimandi, 
and made known her message. Gertrude received it 
in a stony silence that deprived the hag of half her 
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delight in delivering it. The girl had learned to en- 
dure the malevolence of the native woman, and the 
fierceness of her suffering during the past six months 
had left her almost callous to pain, in her constant 
expectancy of its increase. 

But that night she crept out from the hut, bearing 
her infant in her arms. The moon was rising, and a 
mission-service was being held. The " Clang ! . . . 
Dang ! . . . Clank ! " of the bell smote with sharp 
pain on her heart. It had echoed in the day of her 
sin ; it was beating out now the doom of her repara- 
tion. She wandered straight on, tightly hugging her 
infant, seeking the road to Mount Frere. 

After two hours' walking, she sank exhausted at 
the foot of a great barren kopje, looking with rebel- 
lious questioning anguish into the velvety purple 
depths of the sky, where the bright shining stars 
seemed to be coldly glittering down on her in sentient 
mockery. The veldt was very silent, and the night 
cold ; and as she thought of that other night, her love, 
and her outraged trust, a wave of sullen resentment 
rose in her heart against the man, and she knelt 
on the rough stones, and stretched the child in her 
arms skyward. 

" God," she whispered, " spare my baby. Make 
her strong to loathe all men with their lies and lusts, 
or take her now. But, O, if you be God, rob him of 
that which he loves best in the world, as he has robbed 
me and my child." 

Stunned by fatigue and misery, she huddled herself 
in the shelter of a boulder, and in a few moments 
slept. She never saw the Basuto woman crouching 
near her, — ^never heard the skirr of the Dutchman's 
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sledge that paused some way beyond her, as it passed 
trekking South, — ^never heard even the crying of her 
babe, the whispering of voices, the chink of counted 
gold. The profound, deathlike sleep of exhaustion 
was on her, numbing every tendril of consciousness. 



At the same moment the Rev. Mowbray Wrixon, 
sitting in the verandah of the George Hotel at 
Cape Town, was asking the Chief Magistrate of 
Griqualand East for the hand of his daughter in mar- 
riage. The interview was a very cordial one, and the 
Canon found his suit as highly favoured as he could 
have desired. As Wrixon rose to go, the Magistrate 
said, "Then you will bring round the legal gapers 
of which you spoke, to-morrow, when you call ? " 

" I have them with me," said the Canon, and pull- 
ing out an envelope, he handed it to the Magistrate. 

It was not till three hours later that he received a 
note from that gentleman. It was curtly decisive. 



" Sir," it ran, — 

" The papers you were good enough to hand me 
comprised amongst them a packet of letters whose 
nature and purport make it incumbent upon me to im- 
peratively decline the honour of your proposed alliance, 
and to request in the most positive manner that you 
will never again call on Miss Geoffreys. I have re- 
turned your packet to the Archbishop, as I considered 
was my duty, viewing your position and the astound- 
ing and odious revelation it contains of your char- 
acter. 

" I am, etc., 

"John Geoffreys." 
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Wrixon realised its significance in a sudden flash. 
The papers he had received from his solicitor had been 
in his pocket the day of his great sermon. Into the 
wide envelope containing them he had all un- 
heedingly pushed the letters brought to him by 
Oolami, — Gertrude's love-letters pleading for her un- 
born child. His head fell forward on his hands; a 
groan escaped his lips. It was social ruin, inevitable, 
irretrievable. It was the epilogue to his sermon. His 
whole soul rose in bitter revolt as, throwing wide the 
window, he gazed into the night, where Orion's belt 
swung glittering in the North. 

• • • • • • * 

At the same hour Gertrude Richards, waking^ witK 
a great shudder on the far barren hillside, found her 
arms empty. For a moment she gazed around, search- 
ing, with a frantic fear at her heart. Then a terrible 
cry smote the stillness of the night, and she fell for- 
ward, moaning, " God has taken her ! God has heard 
and taken her ! " Her form stiffened and writhed 
against the stones, and then grew rigid and motion- 
less. She lay face downwards, like one dead, lost in 
a hopeless stupor of abandonment and despair. 

...... 

So the threads of their two lives fluttered wildly 
out on the breath of an inscrutable destiny, and under 
the stress of a common passion of loss, the frayed ends 
of the woof of their Fate shivered through the great 
black darkness of the night into the shadowy web 
of the future. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 



" I can't make out what you find in them clouds, 
Joyce, to stare at 'em like that so long." 

" Dreams ! " replied the girl addressed, without 
turning her head. There was a long pause, and then 
she gently added, as if to herself, " And promise of 
rest ! " 

" Bosh ! " snapped out the other, catching the whis- 
pered words. " Who wants rest ? It isn't rest I'm 
after. There ain't nothing but rest here from morn- 
ing to night. I'd give my soul for a bit of excitement 
— real excitement like they have at Cape Town or 
down at Durban." 

Beyond the slightest movement of her shoulders, the 
girl leaning over the gate took no notice of her com- 
panion's sulky tones. 

It was the evening of the day following the Feast of 
the Annunciation, in the year 1894. All day a pitiless 
drive of rain had swept over the valley of N'Hlabat, 
beating down the heavy heads of the mealie crops and 
Kaffir corn, till the red-tasselled ears were drenched 
and draggled. But in the afternoon, the great clouds 
rolling up, bank on bank, from the east of Amonga- 
lend, had sullenly passed on westward, leaving behind 
them the drifting incense of a grateful loam, and a 
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wide expense of soft clear sky. Westwards, between 
the Execution Kraanz and the Baca Hills, the sun 
was sinking into terraced lawns of cloud, outlining the 
bluff peaks and barren ridges with vivid distinctness. 
The skyline, flushed with a sombre crimson, threw 
long purple shadows over the glistening veldt, lending 
an unearthly lambent transparency to the green and 
glitter of the mealie landes which still caught the sun's 
direct rays. Above, the crimson melted through a 
white-flecked sea of flaming gold into a zone of oga- 
lescent light, now green, now palest yellow or pink, 
with here and there a rose-flushed cloud, breathless, 
tranquil, isled in a welling radiance of infinite dis- 
tance. 

As the sun sank further down, its rays smote full 
on the head of the girl standing at the gate of the 
farmstead at N'Hlabat, and lit the soft bronze shim- 
mer of her hair to a sudden glow which deepened 
each moment, till she seemed framed in an aureole 
of living flame. The flush caught, too, the eyes and 
cheeks and lips, the whole poise and posture of face 
and form, lending to her, for the passing of a few 
moments, a radiance, unearthly, visionary. 

The girl squatting near on a stump looked on her 
companion in dumb amazement, half comprehending, 
in a sullen dissatisfied way, that a great gulf lay be- 
tween them. She had ever held Joyce's pale face, with 
its air of patient reserve, in something like contempt, 
finding more loveliness in her own dark eyes, strong 
white teeth, and laughing full lips. But now, gazing 
on her framed in that illuminating glow, a keen smart- 
ing resentment struck through her, vitalising the seed 
of a bitter hate. She could not take her eyes off the 
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Other's face, and the picture of it burnt indelibly into 
her memory, making of the girl in front of her a new 
being, a creature of another world. 

The strong supple figure, with its graceful, lithe 
sweep of contour; the rounded arms, the \on^ light 
hands supporting the chin ; the full curve of the bosom, 
outlined into a mysterious delicacy she had never 
noticed before; the bare throat, perfect in its mould- 
ing, with its soft creamy colouring untouched by the 
glow ; the face, oval, wistful, dreamy ; the lips, usually 
so stem and unlaughing, parted now in a curve half- 
joyous, half-tenderly wondering, scarlet and smooth 
as a child's ; the small ears, transparent in the light as 
pink sea-shells ; the straight sensitive nose ; the brow, 
broad, thoughtful, grave; the wealth of hair, lit to 
that wondrously lambent gold ; — detail by detail, the 
whole picture forced itself upon the watching girl with 
a confused sense of revelation and resentment. Under 
a sudden impulse of curiosity she moved more for- 
ward, and peered up into Joyce's eyes. As her gaze 
met them, she gave a little gasp, like the indrawn 
breath of one in pain: for in the great grey eyes of 
the girl was a light the other had never seen in eyes 
before, a light that electrified the whole face into a 
living loveliness. 

Joyce, disturbed in her dream by the other's gaze, 
and all unconscious of the cause, turned an inquiring 
look on her. She had been building castles in the air, 
as on rare occasions was her wont, dreams of a life 
in which love and honour and cleanliness were not 
exiles. The reality of her surroundin^^s, prompted 
by the other's presence, brought her back from that 
cloud-wonderland with something of a shock. She 
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was occultly conscious that she had just passed through 
a phase of existence, — that henceforth life must have 
other perspectives, and perhaps more unhappiness. 
Without questioning the cause, something in the 
smouldering jealousy of the other's eyes assured her 
that this new life had already begun. 

" What a strange girl you are, Berthe ! " she said, 
eyeing her calmly. ** One would think you hated 
me by the way you look at me." 

" Perhapi I do,*' replied the other sulkily, a flush 
mounting to her cheeks at this unexpected definition of 
her half-matured thought. Then, spurred by the sul- 
len curiosity of her jealousy, she peevishly added, 

" What were you thinking of, looking like that at 
them clouds ? " 

Joyce laughed, a mirthless laugh, for all its musical 
timbre. She went up to the girl and slipped an arm 
round her waist, pretending not to notice the other's 
reluctance. 

" I was thinking how lovely it would be if you and 
I could leave all this and find a quiet home some- 
where, and live our lives in peace, far from a camp or 
a store." 

" Thank you ! " said Berthe, pettishly, releasing 
herself with a twirl from the embrace. " That may 
suit you, but it wouldn't suit me. Not much ! As for 
the store, I don't set much to that Franz Noth myself. 
He's a beast, he is. But the camp! That's another 
thing. Why, we might as well be buried as be without 
the Border Rifles. There's the bugle for ' stables ' ! 
They'll be drivin' the horses past in a moment, and 
Corporal Boden's on guard to-day." 

Joyce looked with cold face on the girl, who, g^g- 
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gling and chattering, hailed the troopers passing in 
charge of the horses from the pastures to the camp. 
When they had gone, the difference of their demeanour 
towards each of the two girls, which at other times 
had passed unnoticed by Berthe, now, in the new 
jealousy which had awakened in her, roused her to a 
sudden fury. She turned on Joyce, with flaming 
eyes. 

" What are you better'n me, I'd like to know ? " she 
said. " They'll all laugh and chat wi' me, and try to 
fool round and kiss me, but they never lift their hats 
to me. Why should they to you ? I'd like to pull their 
damned eyes out." 

" If you let them fool round you," answered Joyce 
wearily, " how can you expect anything else ? If you 
want them to respect you, keep them at a distance." 

" It isn't a case of lettin'," replied the girl passion- 
ately. " They all come fooling, and what can I do ? 
If I box their ears, they only laugh and fool the more ; 
and if I get in a real rage, the old woman goes for me 
for driving the custom away. Besides, why shouldn't 
I let 'em fool, if it amuses me ? You're worse than the 
parson for preaching. One would think that a man 
was a coal out of hell-fire by the way you talk of 'em." 

" Most of them are not much more wholesome," 
said Joyce coolly. Then, having experience of 
Berthe's jealous fits, she asked, " Where is your 
mother ? " 

"Why my mother?" replied Berthe, still unap- 
peascd. " Ain't she your mother as well, though by 
the way you treat her she might be the dirt under your 
feet. And all along of Liza, too. As if the old woman 
could prevent Liza " 
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" We won't talk of her," interrupted Joyce. There 
was a cold, hard look in her eyes that stayed the other's 
tongue in spite of herself. " Where is your mother? " 
she asked again. 

" Sleepin' ! " replied Berthe surlily. " She was 
boozed as a lord when she got back from Kokstad to- 
day. Liza said she'd had to take a drop or two to 
keep the wet out. She'll be in a lovely state when she 
wakes. Look here, Joyce, do something for me, will 
you ? " 

Joyce looked down on the appealing, flushed, sen- 
sual face, pityingly. In its way it had a coarse beauty, 
with its black hair and brows, its black fiery eyes, 
large heavy lips, narrow brow, and dusky skin. There 
was a feline grace, too, about the body, in spite 
of the great breadth of the hips and the somewhat 
massive bosom. She was a strange, almost unintel- 
ligible compound of hot affections, brutish cunning, 
and irresponsible moods; and as far as was possible 
Joyce humoured her, endeavouring to attract to her 
own influence the support of the other's love. 

" If I can," she answered, smiling. 

** Oh, you can, right enough," replied Berthe. " I 
want to go out for half an hour. The cows are not 
in, and that black beast Lana will never move for 
me. He'll do anything for you. Will you get 'em in 
for me, and have 'em milked? The old woman will 
be furious when she wakes, else. Will you?" 

Joyce was half inclined to refuse. There was a cun- 
ning look in the other's pleading eyes that told her 
plainly enough that the girl's errand was one she 
would oppose, did she know it. But past experience 
had taught her that Berthe was an incorrigible liar, 
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and that the exposure of her stupid, clumsy fabrica- 
tions was ever the prelude to paroxysms of rage — 
paroxysms which Joyce dreaded, as they usually 
ended in including the whole homestead in a two days' 
fight. 

It was, therefore, somewhat against her better judg- 
ment that she consented, and a curious expression of 
dissatisfaction and disgust struggled with the pity in 
her eyes as she watched Berthe, who, with a sub- 
dued, triumphant leer, went off towards the camp. 
In a few minutes Joyce turned away, and, seeking out 
the native herd, Lana, sent him to get the cattle in. 
The natives liked Joyce and obeyed her readily. For 
your savage is much like a child, giving love and 
obedience instinctively to those whose attitude of au- 
thority he finds serenely constant. 

" Inkosikasi," * said the boy, as Joyce was returning 
with him to the gate, " take care of the old Vrau, 
when she wakes." 

" Why, Lana ? " replied the girl, somewhat startled. 

The native gave a swift glance around, and then, 
gazing straight ahead with an unconcerned air, an- 
swered, 

" When I met the Vrau with the horses at Mount 
Lipton, she in great rage. Big damns all the way. 
All against you. Vrau in rage with you." 

Joyce gave him a wintry, contemptuous little smile. 

" That is nothing new," she said. " But you had 
better hurry up with the cattle, or she may take 
the sjambok again." 

The boy's eyes glistened evilly, his lean brown 
fingers savagely twitching round his sticks. 

* Chieftainess — equivalent to the Indian mem sahib. 
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" Next time Vrau uses sjambok will be last time," 
he muttered. 

" That won't do, Lana," said the girl. " It would 
only get you into trouble. If she beats you again you 
must go to the magistrate. Now get off, and don't 
be long." 



CHAPTER II. 

The Heissmanns' homestead was tHe only one of its 
kind at N'Hlabat. When Amongaland had been 
taken over, N'Hlabat boasted of but one trading 
store, run by William Clinton. But situated, as it 
was, in a rich valley, with a rising slope westward 
commanding the kraals of the fighting tribe of the 
Amongi, and in easy communication with Griqualand 
East, N'Hlabat had been selected as the site for the 
chief military camp of the new territory. With the 
advent of a hundred and fifty troopers of the Border 
Rifles, the prospects of the settlement began to boom. 
It was at that presumably propitious moment that the 
Heissmann family had trekked up from the Natal 
border town of Umzimkulu, hoping to find in the new 
cantonment a busy market for their farm produce. 

The homestead comprised six fairly large-sized 
mud huts, gathered in a rude group, with a cattle 
kraal of mud and thorn scrub at the Northern end. 
It was encircled by a low mud wall and tattered fence, 
access to the veldt being given by a large entrance 
gate out of all proportion to its surroundings. The 
smoke-begrimed thatch, the litter of dirt, the panorama 
of fowls, ducks, pigs, goats, and cattle lent the place 
a melancholy and slovenly aspect, which was not di- 
minished by the presence of Vrau Heissmann herself. 
A stout, florid woman, hard and coarse in feature, 
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shrill of tongue, she was to be seen, when half-sober, 
flitting round from sties to kraals, nagging and cursing 
from morning to night. She was not without a broad 
sense of humour, generally offensive enough, which, 
if it drove the better half of the camp from her doors, 
found her customers among the more rugged sort who 
enjoyed equally the privilege of cursing her for a low- 
minded, foul-tongued hag behind her back, and the 
sport of baiting her from depth to depth before her 
face. A half-caste Boer by descent, she had intensified 
her original vices by a habit of steady drinking, which, 
combined with the full Boer idea of her own impor- 
tance, was apt to afford rather a bizarre contrast be- 
tween the evidences of her dignity and decadence. 
Like most half-castes, she reverted, indeed, more to 
the type of her Griqua grandmother, having inherited 
from her Dutch forebears only an inflated sense of 
superiority — ^their more sterling qualities of truth and 
honesty, staunchness in work and the fear of God, 
being, to her, incomprehensible and by no means to 
be striven after. 

Her two daughters, Liza and Berthe, she treated 
in much the same way as a tiger-cat treats its kittens, 
worrying them one moment, fondling them the next. 
Growing up unformed by any sort of education or 
moral discipline, running wild with eager open eyes 
amidst the Kaffir kraals with their lascivious marriage 
orgies, their drunken feasts, they had become, 
as dozens of their class do become, mere animal 
epitomes of elemental passions, with the most rudi- 
mentarv sense of reason, with an instinctive recoil from 
restraint. The fruits had not been long in forth- 
coming. Within a year of their arrival in N'Hlabat 
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the eldest daughter, Liza, had given birth to a child, 
and thenceforth lived openly with its father in the hut 
reserved for her in her mother's homestead. The 
Vrau, at first furious, had grown gradually complai- 
sant, as she found that half of the monthly payments 
supplied by her daughter's paramour were duly paid 
over to her. When, further, he had agreed to mess 
at the same table with them in the common hut and 
at the usual rate, the last scruple of Liza's mother 
had melted away. 

It was from that day that Joyce and the Vrau had 
dated their open hostility. That their mother had ever 
been more hard on Joyce than on the others was an 
open secret to all the world. But, hitherto, the ani- 
mosity had always been veiled under a certain show 
of mutual deference. 

When, however. Private Lomer had openly taken 
his seat by Liza at the common table, Joyce had risen 
and walked out, declaring with uncompromising direct- 
ness, that she would not enter the hut as long as he 
stayed there. The Vrau had raved and cursed in 
vain. The girl was adamant. How it was she had 
won her way, the others could not divine. Yet win it 
she did, and from that day had dined alone in 
her own hut. 

The world in general believed Joyce to be the eldest 
daughter of Vrau Heissmann, and not even her sup- 
posed sisters knew certainly to the contrary, though, 
between themselves, they whispered that there was 
some secret about her birth, — a secret which their 
mother received money to keep inviolate. 

What that secret was, even Joyce herself had not 
fathomed. Yet she had long known that money for 
4 
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her keep was paid to the Vrau, and that she 
feared losing it, should Joyce depart or get married. 
It was by using the threat of this departure that Joyce 
had suddenly silenced the Vrau, and gained her own 
way in the affair of Liza's lover. For Vrau Heiss- 
mann had been frightened. She was ignorant of how 
much the girl knew. But as the months had rolled 
by, and Joyce had made no further allusion to the sub- 
ject, the Vrau's fear had worn away, giving place to a 
resentful spite, which, as far as she dared, she vented 
in small acts of malice against the girl's peace. 

Of late, this spite against Joyce had further in- 
creased, having its crooked cause in the fact that it 
was only the money paid on her behalf that kept the 
establishment going. 

For drunkenness and waste had done their work. 
While the Heissmanns had a virtual monopoly 
of farm produce, affairs prospered for the simple 
reason that eggs and butter, bacon and milk, could not 
be got so conveniently elsewhere. But within a 
year of their settling at N'Hlabat, a young English- 
man, Dick Temple, had arrived and, after loitering 
some weeks, had started an opposition farm. Being a 
jovial companion, with a good voice and a ready purse 
in the canteen, he had soon taken the majority 
of the Vrau's customers to his own credit, and 
the Heissmanns found their profit steadily on the de- 
crease. 

That Dick Temple spent his gain in making himself 
and his customers drunk two or three times a month, 
had only aggravated the Vrau's hatred against him 
and ill humour to every one. Had he, like herself, 
confined his drinking to himself, she might have had 
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hope of coaxing back her customers. But she could 
not compete with him in the canteen. 

When, in addition to this enormity, he began to 
betray a distinct desire to cultivate the society of Joyce, 
all the hate and bitterness of the Vrau's narrow nature 
burnt hotly against the girl, only awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to reveal itself. 

Such opportunity had been unexpectedly and disa- 
greeably supplied her on the occasion of her late 
journey. According to her custom, she had gone down 
to Umzimkulu on the twenty-fourth of the month, 
to receive the quarterly allowance made to her on be- 
half of Joyce. There, she was informed by the bank 
manager that he was instructed that, after the sum 
due the following June, the allowance would cease. 
She had left the bank in a state of suppressed fury 
and despair. The news meant starvation, utter ruin. 
After June they would have to live, like the Kaffirs, 
on mealies and corn-cakes, with never a drop of Dop * 
to wash them down. She drank steadily, on the 
route up to Mount Lipton, drowning the picture of the 
future, and lashing herself into a state of vindictive 
rage against Joyce. 

The continuous, steady downpour of the rain 
throughout the whole journey did not tend either to 
diminish her recourse to the ardent Dop or to lend 
reason to her distorted vision. To her all immediate 
causes of misery centred round the girl, who, if not 
the agent, was at least the most irritating illustration 
of her woes. When, two or three hours before the 
rain ceased, she had arrived at the homestead, she 
was helplessly drunk, yet the force of her purpose 

* A brand of cognac. 
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had been strong enough to prompt her to a curiously 
mumbled and blasphemous request for Joyce. Her 
daughter Liza, who had helped her from the horse and 
into her sleeping hut, listened intently to her ravings. 
Finally, as her mother had fallen back in a heavy 
sleep, the daughter's shifty, roving eyes rested mus- 
ingly on the bag tied to her wrist, in which it was the 
Vrau's custom to keep her purse. 

The homestead was silent, Joyce and Berthe being 
either out or in the former's hut. Liza's eyes nar- 
rowed unpleasantly as she crept to the door and peered 
out. Not a person was in sight. The steady swish of 
the rain was the only sound. Liza's face was not a 
pleasing one. With yellow, dead eyes, thin lips, long 
sallow cheeks, and strawy hair, she resembled her 
father rather than her mother. She hated her life at 
the farm, and, without any definite idea, longed to 
start for herself at Kokstad. She had a shrewd notion 
that a woman of her freedom from prudishness might 
find there a lucrative avocation. She closed the door 
quietly, and crept back to her mother's side. Then, 
deftly, she unloosened the string and opened the bag. 
The sight of the twenty-odd sovereigns within brought 
a swift rush of colour to her cheeks and eyes. Without 
a moment's hesitation, she transferred them to her 
bosom, and, bending forward, was about to retie the 
bag on to the Vrau's wrist. Suddenly, she withdrew 
again, a crafty furtive look gathering about the corners 
of her mouth. 

" Better let her think she lost it on the way up," she 
muttered. Then climbing on to the table, she pushed 
the bag far in beneath the thatch, deftly rearranging 
the straw. • 
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Gaining her own hut, she anxiously looked around, 
seeking a hiding-place. She knew her mother well 
enough to realise that she would be the first object 
of suspicion, and a thin smile wrinkled her lips as 
she dropped the pieces one after another into the black 
stock-pot she kept ever stewing on a few embers. 

The theft of the money had a result she little 
anticipated. When Vrau Heissmann awoke towards 
six o'clock, and struggled dimly back through the mist 
of her recent moods to her projects of hate against 
Joyce, her first impulse was towards caution. She had 
herself to consider. It would never do to let Joyce 
know that for twenty years she had been receiving 
money intended for some one else. And though she 
was well determined to treat the girl like a slave for 
the future, or drive her forth, yet she resolved to be 
careful, and, in controlling her rage, let slip no word 
which might by chance put Joyce on the scent. 

She flung wide the window, seeking the cool air; 
for her head was spinning. Her eyes, fluttering 
around, rested on Joyce, who was walking towards 
her own hut. The sight of the girl's pale resolute 
face brought to the old woman's brow a quick 
cunningly wrinkled frown, as of appreciation for the 
hazy ideas of the wisdom of caution that had just 
filtered into her mind. 

She threw an evil look after Joyce, and turned stifHy 
to the cupboard. The two bottles it contained were 
both empty, and she replaced them, mumbling. By 
sheer habit she put her hand to her wrist for her bag. 
When she found it gone, she regarded her hand 
for a moment, stupidly. But, as the realisation of her 
loss came fully into her mind, her resolutions of pru- 
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dence vapoured into a fit of silent fury. She was 
parched with a fevered thirst. She knew well that 
there was not any money in the house, and that the 
canteen would give her no more credit till the last 
liquor bill was settled. For some minutes she stood 
gazing vacantly at the low truckle-bed, the bare mud 
walls, the rough-hewn table, her face twitching con- 
vulsively, her tongue, swollen and thick, muttering 
incoherently. Slowly, half-unconsciously, her wander- 
ing gaze riveted itself on the table, and the two mud 
marks on its unpolished surface. Then, with a sudden 
snarl, she threw herself upon it, her eyes, wild and 
red, fixed as if fascinated on the tell-tale imprint of 
muddy shoes. 

" Damn her ! Damn her ! " she muttered, with sav- 
age frenzy at last. " The thieving, lazy harlot ! Til 
cut her heart out. There ain't none but Liza has but 
one heel to her shoes." 

With surprising agility, she scrambled on to the 
table, and groped with her hands amid the thatch, giv- 
ing a snarl of satisfaction as she drew out the reticule. 
A cunning smile wrinkled over her face as, turning it 
inside out, she disclosed a concealed pocket and a 
greasy ten-pound note. Hiding these in her bosom, 
she took down a sjambok from the wall and crossed 
to her daughter's hut. Liza was sitting on the floor, 
bare to the waist, suckling her second child, — an un- 
tidy, dishevelled picture of animal content. Her 
mother's visit did not fluster her. She was expecting it. 

" Slept it off? " she said, turning her head in casual 
fashion as the Vrau entered, and pulling her chemise 
about her shoulders. " You must 'ave 'ad a rare good 
time of it on the way up ! " 
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The old woman approached her, gently, affecting a 
maudlin, half-drunken manner, mysterious and confi- 
dential. 

" Liza, my dear," she said, " I'm nearly out of my 
mind. I've gone and lost my bag with all the money 
in it. It must have dropped from my wrist when I 
was coming along, and I never noticed it. You didn't 
see it, did you, when you helped me to bed ? " 

" Never set eyes on it," said Liza, with a fine air of 
unconcern. " I've always told you you'd be losing 
something on onf of your busts." 

"You 'ave, 'ave you?" snarled the old woman in 
sudden uncontrollable rage. But, under the other's 
quick look, she recovered in a moment and resumed 
her line. 

" There ! " she said oilily. " I'm that distracted ! 
Don't mind my rage, but tell me how I can get back 
them thirty-three pounds." 

" Thirty-three ! Was there thirty-three ? " exclaimed 
Liza, in a note of quick surprise. The astonishment, 
the greed, the disappointment, in her yellow eyes, had 
hardly time to chase each other out, so quickly did they 
give place to the usual dead, shifty stare. Yet the 
Vrau caught them, and the sight worked finely on her 
appetite. She restrained herself for a moment, men- 
tally crouching to the denouement she had mapped out. 

" Thirty-three pounds seven shillings ! " she re- 
peated, staring hard at Liza. 

But the daughter, conscious of her slip, had lapsed 
into a sullen silence, bending her head over the baby. 
Thus she did not see her mother, as the latter swiftly 
drew out the reticule and the bank-note. 

"Thirty-three pounds seven shillings!" The tense 
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unfolding shrillness of the tones made Liza swiftly 
look up, to start back with ashen face, as her mother's 
arm darted under her nose, holding forth the bag and 
note. 

" There's the ten you missed, you devil ! " screamed 
the Vrau. "Where's the other, curse you?" and 
even as she spoke, the sjambok whistled through 
the air, cutting into the girl's half-naked shoulders, 
and crimsoning the chemise with a sudden spreading 
stain ! 

Liza, shrieking with pain, dropped her child and 
sprang at her mother. But the old Vrau brushed her 
aside, and, swiftly bending forward, seized the babe. 
Her face was livid with fury. In one hand she held 
the sjambok, in the other the squalling child. 

" Tell me where it is, or I'll cut the heart out of your 
brat with my sjambok," she said. 

Fascinated with terror, Liza gazed at her, unable 
to speak a word. She had the passion-fondness of all 
animals for her suckling offspring, but, in a numb sul- 
len way, she was resolute not to give up the cash, and 
was groping furtively in her mind for some ruse to 
recover the infant. 

" Will you tell, blast you ? " hissed her mother, 
swishing the whip within half an inch of the child and 
as suddenly stopping it. 

The fear of it, however, brought Liza with a wild 
shriek to her feet. She had not time to rush forward 
before the Vrau, poising the lash again, was suddenly 
arrested by the opening of the door. In the entrance 
stood Joyce, her face pale, and her lips set in the way 
the Vrau had learned to respect and hate. 

The girl, after leaving Lana, had seen Vrau Heiss- 
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mann enter the hut and, at the first shriek, had started 
forward. But the hopelessness of interference had 
been many times borne in on her, and she stopped, 
sick at heart, listening. At the second scream, 
however, she walked boldly in, determined at all 
costs to stay the Vrau's violence. 

For a moment, she stood irresolute at the door. 
The declining light, struggling greyly into the dimness 
of the hut, showed her mother and daughter crouching 
opposite each other, their faces evil, passion-creased, 
livid. The blood on the girl's back, the stained 
sjambok poised above the writhing child, spoke elo- 
quently, saving explanations. 

Without a word, Joyce walked up to the Vrau, 
snatched child and whip from her hands, passed the 
infant to its mother, and, before Vrau Heissmann 
could recover from the stupefaction of her breathless 
rage, had hustled her bodily out of the hut, saying 
briefly to Liza as she passed, " Bar the door." 

Once outside, Joyce walked slowly towards her own 
hut, taking no notice of the Vrau, who, with eyes di- 
lated and lips apart, was swaying slightly from side 
to side, drunk with speechless fury. All thought of 
discretion, all memory, was merged in an intense tra- 
vail of hate against the girl who, for the hundredth 
time, had thwarted and mastered her. It was the in- 
tolerable sting of this mastery that galvanised the Vrau 
into sudden action. With a smothered cry, she wob- 
bled after the retreating girl and, seizing her by the 
arm, whirled her facing round. 

** You bastard ! " she panted. " You penniless, beg- 
garly bastard ! How dare you lay your hands on me ? 
Get out of my sight. Get out of my farm. Do you 
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hear, blast you? YouVe no child of mine. Go and 
seek your mother. My God! When I think of 
'ow Fve sickened at the sight of your puling, stuck- 
up face all these years, only to be told at the end 
I'm to 'ave no more money for you, I could choke you 
where you stand. Go ! Go ! Curse you ! Get out ! " 

Her lips lapsed into a frenzy of spasms, in sheer in- 
coherence of rage. Joyce never saw her, for all that 
she was standing face to face with her. With lips 
and cheeks like marble, eyes with a strangle burning 
light in them, her soul was vibrating to a deepening 
clamour of joy. " No child of hers ! " . . . The 
thought went singing through her brain in a very 
gloria of convincing echoes, blotting out all sense of 
the other's rage, all vision of the homestead, the land- 
scape, the very sky. . . . For years, the one haunting 
horror of her life had been the idea that she was flesh 
and blood of that woman. Her loathing of the Vrau 
had been ever so insistent and instinctive that the idea 
of owing her being to such a source had tinged every 
fount of the girl's thought with a bitterness intolerable 
in the pain of its revolt. And now, in a moment, she 
was free, with a wild exultation of liberty and cleanli- 
ness singing through every sense. 

She never noticed the approach of Berthe, never 
saw the man with her, never heard the blasphemous 
flow of the Vrau's words, till she was called to herself 
by a sudden silence, and the sound of Berthe's full, 
laughing voice. 

" At it again, old woman ! " she said. " And, of 
course, at Joyce ! You must be about pumped by now 
though, ain't you ? " 

Then, as her mother turned on her in furious men- 
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ace, she added, grinning, " If you begin on me I won't 
give you a drop," — and she held up a bottle of Dop. 

" Bless you, for a good daughter ! " said the old 
woman, dropping her arms and extending a shaking 
hand, her expression changing to a maudlin leer. 
" Give us the bottle, for the love of Gawd." 

When, after a long draught, she took it from her 
lips and turned to renew her attack, Joyce was gone. 

" What's the row ? " asked Berthe sympathetically. 

Her mother looked at her suspiciously. The girl's 
eyes were curiously flushed and excited, and there was 
a bruised heavy look about her lips. 

" Never you mind," replied the Vrau. " It won't 
spoil by keeping." 

" But somethin's put you about ? " persisted the 
girl, anxious for her own reasons to propitiate her 
mother. " An' it's a real shame. I s'pose she was 
jawin' you about the drink? " 

" It ain't that," burst out the Vrau, sinking on to 
a stump, and reduced now to a state bordering on 
tears. " It's 'er blasted interferingness. That devil 
Liza's been and robbed my purse while I was havin' 
a bit of sleep, and while I was talking to 'er about 
it, in comes that stuck-up bastard and fairly bundles 
me out of the hut. And now, what we're to do for 
money, is more'n I know." 

Berthe's eyes gleamed eagerly. 

" The mean skunks ! " she said. " But never mind 
the money, old girl." Then, bending down, she 
whispered into her mother's ear. 

A swift gleam of intelligence, not unmixed with 
suspicion, came into the Vrau's face. For a moment 
she regarded her daughter with a curious stare, run- 
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ning her eyes from head to toe of her in a way that 
made the giri cry out, " What's to do with you ? Do 
you think IVe got a hump, or am turned into a 
man ? " 

" Lord ! " muttered the old woman. " It seems only 
the other day you was weaned. Corporal Boden, you 
said, didn't you ? He has got a bit put by, too, and he 
doesn't booze, — not much anyhow. Does he want to 
marry you ? " 

The girl's face flushed. 

" He didn't say nothing about marriage," she said 
sullenly. " You can ask him yourself, can't you ? But 
I tell you now I'm not going to stand any of your 
nonsense, and if you make a row between him and me, 
it's him I'll follow." 

The Vrau regarded her silently for a few moments. 
Then, rising, she suddenly drew the girl into her arms 
and kissed her. 

" Lord ! " said Berthe, releasing herself violently, 
" How you do stink of Dop ! What are you goin' to 
do?" 

**You stay here till I call you," replied the Vrau. 
" I'll have a talk with Corporal Boden. He's in my 
hut, ain't he? No; don't you come in. Leave it to 
me. Don't be afraid. I've swallowed a lot since Liza 
was born. But, please Gawd, I'll see as you get proper 
settlements, if you don't get a certificate." 

Then, after vainly attempting to embrace her 
daughter again, Vrau Heissmann set her broad 
shoulders squarely, took another pull at the bottle, 
smoothed her apron, and wobbled with the true native 
assumption of dignity into the hut, leaving Berthe 
squatted on the ground, anxiously biting her nails. 



CHAPTER III. 

When, twenty years before the events just re- 
corded, Vrau Heissmann, a buxom, not uncomely 
woman, had trekked from her father's small farm in 
the Transvaal, with her newly-wedded husSand, a 
casual observer might have predicted for her a future 
widely divergent from the actual results. For Fritz 
Heissmann had been a very successful transport-rider, 
and had, even before his marriage, started a store and 
farm in the native location adjoining the growing 
township of Umzimkulu. His journey South with his 
wife had taken him, somewhat divergently, into the 
Lenimandi Valley, where he hoped to trade cotton 
goods, beads, and blankets, for hides and wool. 

He had left his waggon on the other side of the 
precipitous gap by which the valley is alone accessible, 
and running his goods in on sledges, had done a suc- 
cessful three days' trading. The evening before he 
resumed his return journey, he had taken his wife with 
him to call on the Moravian missionary whose house 
lay clinging on the hillside at the remote end of the 
valley. It had been late when they returned, slowly 
jolting along, under the waning moon, towards their 
waggon; and their surprise had been great when, 
half-way across the valley, they had been suddenly 
accosted by a native woman, bearing, in the fold of her 

blanket, a white child, 

6i 
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Heissmann had at first been inclined to have nothing 
to do with it. But the Basuto woman was impressive, 
and the ten pounds she offered as guarantee were of 
good gold. His wife, too, had felt a sudden welling 
of pity for the infant. 

" Let it come ! " she had said. " If the money is 
not paid regularly, we can always get rid of the child 
easy enough. And who knows but it may be worth 
its weight in gold yet ? " 

Her husband had assented, sourly enough. Though 
he had tried hard to get some information from the 
old woman as to the parentage of the infant, not a 
clue would she give. 

" She comes of chiefs," she had said curtly. " And 
they will not have her known. When the time is ripe, 
I will tell you, and your reward shall be great. Till 
then, one hundred pounds a year will be paid to you, 
as Mrs. Richards, at the bank at Umzimkulu." 

Then she had vanished into the darkness, pausing 
for one moment's vindictive contemplation of the sleep- 
ing form of Farmer Richards' daughter, before she set 
her face to the kraals of her kindred in Basutoland. 

Such had been the manner of Joyce's coming into 
the home of the Heissmanns. 

Fritz himself was a man of narrow but upright 
character, — like all Boers, quick and tyrannical in his 
home-circle, with a certain corrective, if stem, sense 
of duty and justice tinging his peculiar belief that 
God ought to derive considerable satisfaction in con- 
templating his rigorous honesty. His wife, however, 
suffered from no such susceptibilities. As the months 
rolled on, and each quarter brought its twenty-five 
pounds for the veldt-waif, she received it with com- 
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placency, and divided its benefits for the common 
good. But when Joyce was seven years old, the 
equanimity of the young Vrau was roughly disturbed. 
For her husband briefly commanded that the girl, now 
old enough to be sent to school, should derive the full 
benefit of the money intended for her, and receive as 
good an education as it could procure. 

It was in vain that Vrau Heissmann pointed to her 
own two daughters, urging that they had as good a 
right to be educated as an unknown waif. Fritz was 
peremptory. 

" Liza and Berthe," he said, " can go to the State 
school. That is my affair, but Joyce shall have a gov- 
erness. The Lord has given me a trust. I didn't 
wish to take it; but having taken it by your desire, 
I'll see you do your part in fulfilling it." 

The Vrau, mortified and sullen, was compelled to 
yield, and at her husband's dictation she wrote out an 
advertisement for the Cape Town and Durban papers. 
In due time the governess arrived, a middle-aged, 
grave-faced Englishwoman, whose icy dignity froze 
all the young Vrau's rebellious projects against her 
peace, into a sulky sort of reverent impotence. 

Mrs. Wade was a woman without hope, seemingly 
devoid of sentiment, with a creed that was a mere at- 
titude of passive resignation. She had lost her hus- 
band and her only son in the Kaffir war. Though by 
no means brilliant, yet she was thorough in her knowl- 
edge, and conscientious in her duties. Joyce was ever 
afraid of her ; the child's shy, reserved nature recoiled 
instinctively from the other's irresponsive coldness. 
Yet the child strove hard to please her instructress, 
the result being that she unconsciously modelled her 
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demeanour on the same frigid lines as that of Mrs. 
Wade. 

It was a strange life, that of the young girl. Liv- 
ing in the midst of the Kaffirs, surrounded by the 
coarseness and limitations of her foster-mother and 
sisters, she was guarded by Mrs. Wade from any con- 
tact with either, with a care jealous and unvarying. 
She grew up with the sentiments, the emotions, the 
awkward frigidity, that was once the aim of educa- 
tional establishments for English girls. 

As the years rolled on, and the age of fifteen found 
her a slim graceful girl with a face whose preoccupied 
gravity could not altogether veil its promise of beauty, 
Mrs. Wade died suddenly, and Joyce was brought, 
with a swift shock, into the full intimacy of the family 
circle. 

The result was at once a revelation and, in the order 
of her little world of ideas, a revolution. 

For two or three years she had seen nothing of her 
supposed father; and Mrs. Wade had ever, with dis- 
tant coldness, tabooed all explanation of his absence. 
She had been conscious, however, that, as the months 
did not bring his return, Vrau Heissmann's manner, 
never affectionate, had taken an openly hostile turn 
against herself and her governess. Once she had come 
in to find the Vrau violently haranguing the now aged 
lady who, with her white hair, dainty lace cag, and 
mittened hands folded in her lap, sat gazing through 
the angry Dutchwoman with an unconcerned stare. 
Now, my dear," she had said, turning to the girl, 

if Vrau Heissmann will be good enough to leave us, 
we will continue our discussion of Carlyle's essay on 
Richten'^ 
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The fact was impressed on Joyce's memory by the 
Iamb-like docility of the Vrau's immediate departure, 
— ^the girl unconsciously learning and hugging to her 
heart the lesson of the domination of a collected will 
over the violence of another's mood. 

Only once, and that too late, had the governess par- 
tially opened her heart to the child, giving Joyce a 
peep of an affection she had never guessed. It had 
been a warm and oppressive afternoon, and Mrs. Wade 
had come in from a conversation with the Vrau, rest- 
less and, for once, agitated. Something in the earnest 
concern of the girl's face had moved her to a sudden, 
weakness. The old lady leant her hands on Joyce's 
shoulders and looked down lovingly at her, her own 
thin, cold, sad face creased and shot with a hundred 
faint wrinkles, lit with a strangely yearning smile. 

" She will not pay me any longer," she said. " But 
I will stay ; for she is a bad woman, and it is no won- 
der her husband left her. Yet I will stay to take 
care of you. I have learnt to love you, child, and, 
perhaps, I have taught you ill. You are all I have to 
live for, and I am too old now to seek some other 
child to love. When I die, you will have all the little 
I can leave. It may be enough to take you away one 
day from these hateful people." 

Then with a gentle, almost fugitive, embrace, Mrs. 
Wade had abruptly left her, and sought her own room. 

With her death, the one restraining presence in the 
home at Umzimkulu vanished. 

Vrau Heissmann had, for some years, been going 
steadily from bad to worse. Of an obstinate, unfor- 
giving nature, her husband's unyielding disposition 
had from the first excited her malice. One or two 
S 
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severe thrashings that he had administered to her, if 
they secured him an outward show of obedience and 
silence, left in his Vrau an inward spirit of spite whose 
virulence would have astonished him. It found vent 
in his absence. 

Having been considerably impoverished by sev- 
eral bad seasons, Fritz had started off to the North 
when Joyce was about nine years old, to recuperate his 
losses by a trading-trek. From this he had returned 
sixteen months later, just in time to witness the birth 
of the infant son of which his wife, in the shock of his 
sudden arrival, was prematurely delivered. 

Fritz was a man of few words, but, within his limita- 
tions, of deep feelings. He had waited silently till his 
wife had sufficiently recovered, and then he had 
thrashed her, with a calm, remorseless precision of aim 
which left her sick and sore in bed for many a day. 
It was the way in which he had thought his farewell 
would have the most enduring effect. The same even- 
ing, taking his cash and his cattle, he had started North 
and joined the Boer rebels. Whether he was dead 
or still alive, his wife never knew, nor did she interest 
herself to inquire. As far as possible, she eked out a 
certain living in wool and hides and farm produce, 
living a life of peevish industry when sober, of fla- 
grant complaisance when drunk. To Joyce and Mrs. 
Wade the reports of her proceedings in the township 
had never percolated. But Liza and Berthe, running 
wild amid the natives, heard, and whispered, in the 
giggling wonder of curious ignorance. 

The prim correctness of Joyce, as long as Mrs. 
Wade was alive, had recoiled instinctively, yet with 
a sense of wrong-doing, from her " mother," as from 
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the coarse pleasantries which ever distinguished Vrau 
Heissmann's intercourse with her. It was the Vrau's 
chief pleasure to lay traps for the child's innate sense 
of modesty, luring her on to some show of innocence, 
the better to shock her with some vile contradictory 
obscenity. She enjoyed the child's puzzled shrinking, 
her frightened flush, her prim retreats. It was the 
Vrau's sole means of extracting satisfaction for the ed- 
ucation of which she was so jealous. Not that she had 
ever really desired her own children to share the bene- 
fit of a governess. She thought schools and educa- 
tion a mere waste of money and labour; and she had 
withdrawn her two girls from the State school im- 
mediately on her husband's departure. She grudged 
the money, though, and in hating cordially its recipi- 
ent, Mrs. Wade, she had come to include Joyce in her 
jaundiced reflections on that lady. 

Her grudge against the girl took more definite 
shape when she was informed by the local attorney 
that the deceased lady had left to Joyce the few 
hundred pounds she had saved, with the express stipu- 
lation that she should not touch it as long as she re- 
mained in the Heissmanns' home. 

To Joyce herself the loss was irreparable. She had 
no longer a protector; and her awakening to the full 
viciousness of the life at the homestead came with a 
vivid and brutal reality that shattered to distorted 
angles the delicate prim lattice-work through which she 
had hitherto been accustomed to view her peaceful 
world. Yet, the very preciseness and limitations of her 
governess had had their effect. Mrs. Wade's views, 
ever cold and pessimistic, had early dulled the keen 
edge of the girTssensitive trend to idealism. That duty 
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and life are hard and disagreeable actualities, to be 
handled and suffered without complaint, and, being 
invincibly dominant, without revolt, had been ever the 
keynote of the ethics in whose exercises Mrs. Wade 
had drilled the girl's soul. And Joyce had responded 
to it unquestioningly. The lovelessness of the sordid 
unlovely lives within her note obtruded no shaft of 
doubt. Even the very poetry of the landscape was 
stern, uncompromising, breathing of passivity rather 
than of promise. The long mournful reaches of the 
veldt, the gloom of barren mountains, the squalor of 
native kraals, offered no refuge from the querulous 
nagging, the coarser jibes, the drunken quarrels, which 
made up the weekly sum of domestic life. Thus, when 
the veritable realities of her surroundings burst on 
her, Joyce received the shock steadily, and looked it 
squarely in the face, accepting facts with a terribly 
direct bluntness and apparent unconcern, which made 
the Vrau's rheumy eyes open wide. 

" And I thought her such a chicken ! " she would 
mutter to herself, on occasions when Joyce, with quiet 
persistence and a manner of speech that disdained 
all obliqueness, would calmly prohibit her " sister's " 
visits to the township. But for all her effort, Liza 
escaped her hands. Shamed at first by Joyce's exer- 
tions, Vrau Heissmann, for a short time, forbade the 
house to the townsmen who would occasionally ride 
over. But with the first fit of drunkenness the mood 
passed, and she upheld the vice-dallying of her 
daughter for the added pleasure of humiliating Joyce. 
From that time the repugnance to her supposed 
mother was no longer a temptation to the girl: it 
became an absorbing passion. She constrained the 
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force of her loathing to a cold avoidance, and set 
herself deliberately to win the confidence of Berthe, 
then nearly fourteen, with the hope of saving her 
from her mother^s influence. The Vrau, with shrewd 
appreciation, watched the process, cunningly. She 
confined herself to making her conduct towards Berthe 
as amiable as possible, never putting herself in di- 
rect opposition to Joyce, but quietly giving Berthe 
license where the other was exercising restraint. 

But, meanwhile, the excesses of the mother and 
Liza, and the evil reputation they enjoyed, had en- 
tailed both a loss of custom and neglect of the farm. 
And when, at the time of the opening of Amongaland, 
a year after Mrs. Wade's death, the Umzimkulu 
magistrate thought fit to warn the Vrau and her 
daughter not to enter the township again, Vrau Heiss- 
mann resolved to move, and try her luck in spheres 
where she was less well known. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Joyce had entered on the new life at N'Hlabat with 
unfeigned joy. She was sincerely fond of Berthe, and 
the prospects of success lent a new zest to life. All 
things, she had told herself, were possible, once the 
trammels of the old life were removed. She had 
argued, as most people do, from her own standards 
and motives, to the possibilities of another's actions. 

She had speedily been disillusioned. She found 
that as far as the Vrau and Liza were concerned, the 
new life was merely adjusted to the old habits, while 
her peculiar charge, Berthe, was exposed to all the 
added temptations to be found in a military canton- 
ment. Yet her influence over the girl was strong, 
and she guarded it jealously. Berthe, indeed, had 
given to Joyce the passionate dog-like devotion that 
a nature of a low grade does sometimes give to a will 
that dominates it. She obeyed her lightest wish, and 
her somewhat sullen soul would furiously flash out on 
her mother when the Vrau ventured to occupy 
herself in her favourite pastime of baiting Joyce. 
Sharing at night her foster-sister's sleeping-hut, by 
day Berthe followed Joyce about the farm wherever 
she went ; and so, for the first two years of their life at 
N'Hlabat, she found herself sheltered under the icy 
shield of the other's reserve: for the troopers of the 

Border Rifles soon discovered that Joyce was of a 
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diflFerent order to her surroundings. Generally, they 
were men of fair education, of broken fortune, of at 
least the traditions of gentle birth; and if there were 
those among them ever ready to enjoy the evil pleas- 
ures in their way, yet were they as quick to respect 
virtue — when they encountered it — and to hold it in 
reverence jealous and loyal. Gradually the insulting 
attentions bestowed on Liza were exchanged in Joyce's 
regard for a shamed avoidance; and for a long time 
Berthe enjoyed something of the silent respect shown 
to her foster-sister. 

Joyce, moreover, had kept her, as far as possible, 
rigorously employed. The round of the farm-life was 
arduous, and from the first Joyce flung herself 
eagerly on work, determined to find in it at once a 
refuge from disgust and an absorbing occupation. 
Poultry, pigs, butter, and milk engrossed the whole 
attention of the two girls day after day ; and, for the 
two years Joyce managed the farm, their affairs pros- 
pered. Then Vrau Heissmann, in a fit of jealousy, 
had taken the management into her own hands, and 
forbidden Joyce to concern herself with it any longer. 
At the same time, however, the Vrau retained Berthe, 
and thus deprived the younger girl of the restraint to 
which she had been accustomed. At first inclined to 
rebel, Berthe L:tle by little fell in with the new ar- 
rangement ; the more speedily, as she found that, under 
her mother, she had ample occasion to enjoy herself in 
doing nothing. 

The monotony of that occupation had soon been 
relieved by a growing habit of easy and somewhat 
loose intercourse with the various troopers who messed 
at the Heissmanns' table. And, though Joyce's influ- 
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ence had not been immediately and altogether vitiated, 
Berthe gradually grew to brook less easily, and with 
more peevish fretful defiance, the elder girl's eflForts 
at protecting her. 

Joyce, thus thrown on herself, had watched the 
progress of events with an aching heart and a dumb 
sense of impotence : for she was not blind to the wild, 
undisciplined nature of her foster-sister. Joyce had 
something of the spirit and instinct of her grand- 
father, who, before he had buried himself in South 
Africa, had been a too-well-known officer in a 
crack home-corps. In reverting more to the type of 
the old blood, she rather skipped her mother, having 
finer impulses and a clearer insight, to which her edu- 
cation had added a firmer control. Yet she differed 
widely from old Farmer Richards, as he had called 
himself. He, conscious of his race and lost caste, had 
ever been a hard man, in his new peasant surroundings 
— ^proud, unsympathetic, intolerant, and supercilious. 
In Joyce, unconscious as she was of any caste, more 
humiliated than embittered by the degrading knowl- 
edge of her supposed mother's vices, the very attributes 
that had rendered her grandfather sour and dour 
were modified and softened in a way that insensibly 
provided her with a broader basis for life's perspect- 
ives. In her, a great pity took the place of pride, an 
ever-ready sympathy the place of superciliousness, — 
the irritable complexity of the soured mondain yield- 
ing, in her, to a straight, if limited, grasp of her emo- 
tions and beliefs, — adjusted clearly the relative order 
of her aims and capabilities to the actuality of her 
duties. And if something of the dour hardness of the 
old race stayed, it was the hardness of the dominant 
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class, lending fibre to her character in emergency. 
With her grandfather, this strength and grit of char- 
acter had been the result of past experience, and was, 
as it were, an eflFort, continuous enough, yet still an 
eflFort, of calculation, based on the truth of the ele- 
mentary economic maxim that moral dissipation en- 
tails financial ruin. The girl's strength, steely, repel- 
ling, hard, as it was, in its attitude to the riot around 
her, was nevertheless instinctive, sensitive and im- 
pressionable even in its rigorousness, by reason of its 
very simplicity, its directness of view, its contact with 
the one form of life. 

Her strength was the strength of one who did not 
fear, and, like all such, had for its corollary that most 
divine aptitude, a wide and unconscious compassion 
for the feeble, being devoid of self-posture, or of any 
sense of relative righteousness, — a characteristic that 
lent ease to her intercourse with Berthe, and even with 
Liza. Their ignorance of all but sensuous perception, 
their enslavement to the dominion of the moment's 
mood, roused Joyce to a sort of tender pity, which 
had in it nothing either of patronage or of supercil- 
iousness. The very loneliness of her lot, her resigna- 
tion to the impotence of her efforts, if enveloping her 
in an atmosphere of cold reserve and seeming pride, 
yet nevertheless leavened her soul with a shy humility 
that, finding its immediate vent in a yearning, how- 
ever baffled, to help and uplift, ploughed the gloomy 
virgin fields of her imagination, preparing them for 
their destined fruit. 

Of religious belief, she had none. Mrs. Wade's 
philosophy had been one of resigned negation. If it 
had admitted the idea of a cosmos governed by a 
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God-force, it was only to smile placidly and pityingly 
at the hypothesis of that force being fibred with a per- 
sonal love. The girl had accepted her governess's 
teaching with unquestioning belief. The history of 
Christ, which at first had excited the child's lonely na- 
ture to tearful pity and yearning, was gradually rele- 
gated in her mind to the gloomy gallery of the world's 
great sadnesses. And as the years went on, and the 
strenuous life at N'Hlabat lent outline to the half- 
formed thoughts, and charity to the shifting maze of 
her perception, the Consummation at Calvary dwelt in 
her intelligence as merely a bitter appeal, illustrating 
the futility of hope in the active strife against igno- 
rance. Yet the thought of it was often present with 
her; and, all unconsciously, she found in it a divine 
intuitive sanction to persevere. 

Her waning influence over Berthe had troubled 
her greatly.. Yet she ever hoped, plodding on, 
wearily enough, with her self-imposed task of educat- 
ing the girl's mind. With the arrival of Corporal 
Boden, however, some three months before the day on 
which the Vrau's fury had given her such welcome 
news, Joyce's worst fears for the girl had taken defi- 
nite shape. 

Corporal Boden had the disadvantage of having 
been born a gentleman, with the instincts of a black- 
guard. Of handsome presence and glib of tongue, as 
became a cadet of an English ducal house, he Had 
laughed at the traditional reverence of the camp for 
Joyce's scruples, invading her society with an easy 
and airy negligence of her cold avoidance. The habit 
of freedom, conferred on him by early association, 
rendered him invulnerable to her blunt snubs, while, 
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in his capacity as a blackguard, — ^Joyce being unassail- 
able, — ^he had set himself lazily to seduce the girl 
Berthe, whose coarse, aggressive beauty was not with- 
out attraction for his facile appetite. Berthe was far 
from insensible to his advances, and his mocking, yet 
invariably good-humoured, irony did more, in a month, 
to undermine Joyce's influence, than the Vrau's broad 
jibes and taunts had been able to effect in two years. 

Berthe's devotion to her foster-sister, already im- 
paired by a period of freedom and chafing against re- 
straint, had found itself, under the new conditions of 
her growing intimacy with Boden, approaching fret- 
fully near to hate. However much she had hitherto 
rebelled against Joyce's interference with her indolence 
and pleasures, her heart had not been in them — so far, 
at any rate, as to pursue them at the risk of losing 
Joyce's friendship. But, with the birth of passion in 
the girl, her old love of Joyce became little more than 
a rankling reproach. The latter's very presence, the 
questioning look of the clear grey eyes, the smooth 
purity of the grave lips, smote Berthe to a tingling 
sense of shame, against which the tugging implacable 
devil of the new purpose in her heart ever urged 
towards vindictive revolt. 

Joyce had felt the change, without being able to 
trace its cause through the curious contortions of the 
girFs little animal mind. It distressed her, however, 
and in her anxiety she had striven the harder to keep 
Berthe near her, and to give her more evidences of her 
love, thus unconsciously intensifying the sullen and 
smouldering rage of the other's fret. 

It had been on no fugitive impulse that she had 
voiced to Berthe her dream of a life far removed from 
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their present associations. But the girl's manner of 
receiving it showed Joyce, in a stronger light than she 
had ever before realised, how glaring was the dif- 
ference — how seemingly unbridgable the gulf — ^that 
divided their aims and ideals. The storm, the calm, 
her conversation with Berthe, had seemed to lend 
a new meaning to the nature of her surroundings. 
She had, as it were, viewed herself from the outside ; 
and the sense of her utter loneliness and the apparent 
uselessness of her life overwhelmed her. 



CHAPTER V. 

When Joyce, leaving the mother and daughter to- 
gether, walked out from the homestead, she moved 
blindly, caring not whither, spurred by a great desire 
to be alone and view afresh the new cleansed vista of 
her life. 

Her way took her through the rain-washed mealie- 
landes still glistening under a myriad sparks of dew 
in the after-glow of the vanished sun. All her life 
long she remembered, with a sensation akin to pain, 
the exquisite sympathy of the fresh strong blades, 
the eloquent promise of the red ripening cobs, the 
shimmer and scent of the long tasselled ears, each 
delicate feather of which seemed conscious of a life 
purified, more vigorous. The gentle singing rustle 
of the wind amid the high keen blades struck, in a 
fresh strenuous note, the echo of her mood. 

Arriving at a bank, that bordered a full stream, 
she sat on a boulder, and looked back on the little 
township. Away to the left, the bluff black mass of 
the Great Mountain rose gaunt against the eastern 
sky, the moon hanging in full pale crescent above its 
beetling peak. Westward, a wide fan of faintest 
coral shafts spread up to the deepening zenith from a 
bank of dull, crimson-shot cloud that, sullen and mo- 
tionless, ridded the sky-line like a level wall of slate. 
The mealie-landes between her and the settlement were 
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slowly purpling, their rustle lost in the swift wash of 
the stream at her back. It was the only sound that 
broke the intense, brooding silence. The scattered 
huts of the settlements gleamed hard and distinct 
against the white southern sky, and her eyes mechanic- 
ally followed their line. 

First in order to the right lay the new villa of 
red brick, in course of construction, that belonged to 
Franz Noth, the storekeeper. Then, the high wall, 
surrounding the square neat huts of the magistrate's 
clerk, lying a little way up the hill, between the soli- 
tary Court House and the group of round thatched 
huts that, enclosed in a wire fence, formed the Resi- 
dency Compound ! Beyond, and a little further to the 
right, the post-ofSce hut stood, bleak and lonely, on 
the slope rising westward. A shadow crossed the girl's 
face as she thought of its usual occupant. Corporal 
Boden. She could see the sentry pacing up and down, 
a hundred yards further south, where the entrenched 
camp lay, with its thirty or forty square huts abutting 
on the ditch. Even the horses were visible, standing 
in two lines, face to face; and she could almost 
imagine that she heard the clatter of the orderly fluster 
going on around. How she loathed that camp with its 
ghastly gospel of "Who cares?" — its reckless holo- 
causts of haunting pasts! Her eyes shifted quickly 
from it, resting on the iron roof of Noth & Co.'s 
store. She could almost distinguish the lettering of 
the name. A few natives were still gathered round 
the door, and, as she watched, Clinton came out and 
locked up for the night. Next moment he was joined 
by anotlier figure, bent, and walking stiffly, and the 
two vanished together round the store in the direction 
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of a group of huts, that rose behind a large gate, 
half-hidden by a cluster of black-wattle and an orchard 
of peach trees. The girl's eyes kindled tenderly, as 
her gaze lingered on this spot : for in the halting gait 
and bent figure, she had recognised her one trusted 
friend, Clinton's old bookkeeper. Bob Smith. As he 
disappeared, her drooping eyes fell on the Heissmanns' 
homestead, lying some distance nearer to her on the 
left, bare, gloomy, dark. 

Till then, her mood had been softly harmonious, re- 
flexive, unconsciously equating all things to her own 
perspective, unreal, visionary. With the sight of her 
home, the blunt actuality of her position obtruded 
smartingly on her consciousness. In the swift flood of 
her awakening, the memory of the late scene rushed 
on her — ^the brutal fury on the faces of the Vrau and 
Liza, the wild wrath of the former, the sudden inter- 
vention of Berthe. Even as she watched, she saw a 
man leave the Vr?iu's hut and walk over in the 
direction of the post-office. She knew at once, by a 
certain grace of carriage, a certain lilt in the swinging 
gait, that it was Corporal Boden. 

She sprang hastily to her feet, a swift flush bathing 
her cheeks. As in a flash, had come on her the 
memory of Berthe's strange conduct towards her 
mother, the half-cringing, fawning, wholly-foreign 
look on the girl's face, the swift furtive glance in her 
own direction. By that strange trick of impression- 
ism, which is most acute in the moment of emotion's 
keenest stress, the girl's figure stood out as if photo- 
graphed on Joyce's brain, with every detail distinct, 
every shade accentuated. Her face slowly paled, as 
gh^ thought of th^ Dop-bottle Berthe had held in 
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her hand. The significance of it was conclusive: for 
hitherto Berthe had loyally aided Joyce's oblique 
efforts against the Vrau's ruling craving. The open- 
ness of the act was, of itself, sufficient evidence that 
the girl had taken some hateful step, momentously in 
defiance of the restraints and barriers to which she 
had hitherto submitted. The sight of Boden depart- 
ing from the Vrau's hut indicated at once the cause 
and some foreshadowing of the result. With fever- 
ish haste, Joyce made her way homewards, noticing, 
with a little bitter smile, how insistently the mood of 
the landscape reflected her own, as the glow fades to 
a dull uniform grey, and the deepening gloom of the 
maize-fields rustled with a shrill melancholy note to 
the keen inrush of the colder air. 

For the moment, all thought of her altered relations 
to the household had vanished. She was possessed 
by a foreboding on behalf of Berthe, that, however 
irrational, was too insistent to be put aside. If the 
thought of the Vrau occurred to her at all, it acted 
only as a spur. For, though she hated a scene, hated 
most of all the obscenities that glided so fluently from 
the Vrau's wrathful tongue, Joyce was not a coward, 
and if duty demanded a battle, she went into the fight 
with a calmly stubborn resolve to see it through. 

When she reached the homestead, she walked, with- 
out hesitation into the Vrau's hut. The litter of plates 
showed her that the evening mess was over. Berthe 
and her mother were squatted on low stools in 
front of the fire. The Vrau was garbed in her ordi- 
nary evening attire, — a huge-checked dressing-gown 
whose capacious folds made her appearance even 
more oily than usual. The girl, half-undressed for the 
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night, was leaning forward, her bare arms crossed, 
her eyes intent on her mother's face. The two, in 
the ruddy glow of the hearth, presented a picture of 
basking, cat-like content. As Joyce entered, they 
started guiltily, drawing a little away from each other. 

Joyce winced at the sight of Berthe's abandoned at- 
tire, disturbed not so much by the girl's nakedness 
as by its harmony with the expression of the face, with 
the flushed, shameless eyes, the scarlet puffed cheeks. 
Berthe, after one swift furtive glance, turned her face 
away, staring hard and sullenly at the fire, and hastily 
drawing her jacket around her. 

Vrau Heissmann was less easily disconcerted. 

" Who the hell asked vou in ? " she snarled. " I 
thought I told you to go." 

But Joyce had come prepared for battle and was 
forearmed. 

" I shall go," she said shortly, " when you have 
handed me the money you have received for me this 
last four years. You need not get into a rage about 
it now," she went on icily, interrupting the Vrau's 
swift blasphemous retort ; " you can reserve that till 
to-morrow — ^before the magistrate." 

The sudden pallor of the Vrau's blotched face told 
Joyce that the shaft had struck home. She followed it 
bravely. " Meanwhile I want to talk to Berthe, and 
alone. And Berthe will come with me, now, at once." 

Her calmness was invincible, and her habit of au- 
thority had its weight with both women. Vrau Heiss- 
mann was somewhat paralysed. She had ever 
dreaded the moment of Joyce's knowledge; for she 
was ignorant of how much her husband had told Mrs. 
Wade, while that shrewd old lady had made it evident 
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that she had a keen notion of how matters lay. The 
Vrau's late fury had scarcely outlasted its occasion, 
and its sulky embers now fizzled dismally to visions of 
penal servitude and absolute temperance — a nightmare 
that had haunted her for years; and she looked on 
spellbound as Joyce went up to Berthe, laid her hand 
on her shoulder, and said quietly, " Come ! " 

Berthe fidgeted, and flung off the hand, casting a 
sullen, defiant look at the face above her. Something 
in it held her gaze, fascinating her. In the new free- 
dom of a liberated birthright, the old pervading sense 
of inherent humiliation and vileness had fallen from 
Joyce's face, leaving her transfigured, revealing in 
feature, gesture, and gaze something of the dignity 
and fearless purity of her soul. The habit of four 
years of obedience, more or less exact, however re- 
bellious, might, of itself, and in spite o? all anterior 
resolve, have secured Berthe's compliance now. The 
new authoritative consciousness of domination in 
Joyce's face galvanised the other into sudden mechan- 
ical acquiescence. She rose, and suffered Joyce to pass 
an arm round her waist, and, without a look at her 
mother, walked towards the door. 

But the sight of this victory, so easily snatched 
from her, aroused the malignant jealousy of the Vrau, 
dulling the prick of personal fear. With a nimble 
leap, she placed herself between the door and the girls. 

" You fool ! " she muttered viciously to Berthe. 
" Do you think he'll come back, if you give him the 
slip now ? " 

It was sufficient. The sudden intervention broke 
the spell on the girl's mind, releasing in an instant the 
pent-up inchpat^ feelings of many mQnth$, Sh^ flung 
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herself violently from Joyce's embracing arm, and 
stood facing her, her eyes sparkling, her lips parted, 
her features working, her bosom heaving convulsively 
— a splendid picture of passionate animal revolt. 

" I ain't goin' with you," she spluttered out at 
last. " I'm done with you. I hate you, d'ye hear ? — 
hate you, hate you, with your sermons and preachin's 
and your damned eyes alius gazin' on one through and 
through ! So there ! You go your way and lemme go 
mine. There needn't be no cause for quarrels. But 
once for all I tell you, I've made up my mind, and the 
old woman's given me a hut to myself, and I'm goin* 
to live with Corporal Boden. So there, again ! And if 
you don't like it you can lump it." 

She spoke vehemently, slinging the words from her 
quivering scarlet lips. As she finished, she turned, 
and squatted again in her place by the fire, her face 
flushed, sullen, vindictive. Joyce had heard her in 
silence, a dull callousness growing at her heart. The 
irony of all her wasted effort smote her hard ; and her 
soul, contracting under the shock, seemed to be star- 
ing with dead apathetic eyes into the marble folded 
lids of the inevitable. 

The Vrau's sneering laugh, as she left the door, 
broke in upon her, and for the first time woke in Joyce 
a white fierce wrath. She turned, with a force of such 
concentrated passion quivering in the rigid features, 
the blazing eyes, that the Vrau shrank back, putting 
out her hands. 

"If there were a God," Joyce cried passionately, 
" He could never let so vile a creature live. Was not 
one daughter enough ? Was it not enough to see your 
son die rotting inch by inch ? Yet now you would sell 
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Berthe too, and make her as vile and useless as any of 
the Kaffir creatures that follow the camp." 

In the tempest of her anger, she hardly noticed that 
her strong nervous hands had gripped the Vrau's 
shoulders, and were swinging her, with tense measured 
violence, to and fro. But Berthe noticed it, and seeing 
the ashen look, the terror and rage on her mother's 
face, she sprang hastily forward, and dragged Joyce 
back. 

" Let the old girl alone," she said sullenly. " She 
ain't your mother, and you ain't no right now to inter* 
fere." 

The Vrau, thus released, trembling and thoroughly 
frightened, crept out to her own hut, and made for the 
bottle-cupboard at the foot of her bed. Joyce turned 
swiftly, and barred the door, then flung herself on her 
knees by Berthe. 

" Oh, Berthe ! " she cried, " do hot do it ! Give it 
up! You have seen so well what it means; disease, 
and misery, and children that grow up lower than the 
Kaffirs. Come away with me. I have enough money ; 
we will start a farm together, and then, once away 
from here, you can marry some honest man. But oh, 
do give up this ! Think, think, what it means ! This 
one will go away, and there will be others. Come 
with me, dear, come ! We will go far away, and you 
will forget him. Will you ? " 

Her face was infinitely tender in its pleading, very 
pitiful and yearning the quivering of the fresh eager 
lips, the drift of tears across the shining of the grey, 
deep eyes. 

And, for a moment, the face of the girl before her 
melted, losing its suUenness in a ripple of wavering 
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penitence. But only for a moment. Joyce's empire 
was over; for Berthe had centred the whole of her 
little animal soul on Boden, worshipping him with a 
blindness of abandonment that instinctively bit at every 
obstacle to its satisfaction. 

As Joyce came to the end of her pleading, the girl 
turned on her a sulky, resolute face. 

" It ain't no manner of use," she said, " you takin' 
on, Joyce, like this. I can't come wi' you, and I won't 
and that's flat. And the more you talk, the more you 
make me feel I hate you. Besides, anyhow, what's 
done can't be undone. . . ." 

" You don't mean to say," cried Joyce, starting away 
from her, with suddenly blanched cheeks, " that . . . 
that . . ." 

" It wasn't my fault," replied Berthe sullenly, a faint 
flush crimsoning her cheeks. " I went up to the post- 
office just to have a chat, an' he was alone and . . . and 
there ain't no more use talkin'." 

Joyce's eyes narrowed swiftly, as if to a blow. Her 
face was very pale : she felt her heart beating unevenly 
and fast. A kind of terror of the girl came over her, 
a terror even of her own womanhood — its hidden 
depths, its lightning revelations of thoughts unbidden, 
vile, indescribably humiliating. 

" You are wrong, Berthe," she cried in a Hard, 
strained voice. " There is all the more need to fly. 
Because you have fallen, is no reason to lie where you 
fell. Come! Come now! Let us leave this very 
night." 

Berthe turned on her savagely. " I'll see you to hell 
first!" she said. " I won't go — ^not if you'd offer me 
Government House in Cape Town, unless Corp'l 
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Boden comes with me. Is that plain enough for 
you?" 

The dogged sensual look on the girl's face con- 
vinced Joyce even more than the words. The pain of 
it struck her keenly. For a moment she stood swaying 
feebly, dizzily, trying to collect her thoughts, to stem 
the tumult of disgust and revulsion at her heart. Then, 
without looking again at Berthe, she slowly groped 
her way to the door, and out on to the veldt that was 
glistening under the cold glitter of a myriad stars. 

She moved slowly, like one in a dream. She felt in- 
expressibly humbled, as though she herself had done 
something vile; and her heart unconsciously sought 
some contradiction of her mood, some subtle cleansing 
show of reverence to salve the soreness of the wound. 
So, instinctively, she took the way leading to the 
huts behind the wattle grove, saying to herself — ^* I 
have only old Bob left me." 



CHAPTER VI. 

The personnel of the trading firm at N^HIabat was, 
of its kind, such as might be found in a hundred South 
African stores. The senior partner, Clinton, was an 
Englishman, of a family belonging to the shipping 
class. A life of wildest dissipation, in a set far be- 
yond his means, had landed him early in the seven- 
ties, with a few hundred pounds and a buried name 
in South Africa. After many vicissitudes, he had 
achieved the friendship of the paramount chief of 
Amongaland, and started a trading store at N'Hlabat. 
With the arrival of the camp, he had recommenced 
his drinking bouts, and not even the attention pi his 
bookkeeper. Bob Smith, could check the raids of the 
amiable troopers on his store, or stem the tide of the 
drunken man's generosity. In a fit of sobriety, Clin- 
ton looked around for a steady partner, and found one 
in the person of Franz Noth, a sober, long-headed, 
keen-faced Afrikander, who had followed the camp in 
search of just such an enterprise. The son of a Boer 
farmer and a half-caste white woman, Noth had had 
the good fortune to inherit the paternal colour and type 
of feature, and if his complexion took a swarthy yel- 
lowish tinge in moments of strong emotion, no one in 
N'Hlabat ascribed the fact to its proper cause. And 
the man himself had too keen a knowledge of the 
prejudices of his customers ever to reveal the smudge 
on his parentage. 
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Noth rapidly grew to dominate the business. His 
spare, lithe frame, lean wolfish face, quick scrutinising 
eyes, his abrupt manner, if winning him little favour 
either among the troopers or natives, lent him at any 
rate an authority in the conduct of aflFairs, that was 
rapidly respected. He was indeed a born business 
man, quick and unerring to recognise the virtues or 
vices of his customers, and to tickle either to the lim- 
its of their credit or their cash. At the end of a year 
the camp had come to court his cold thin smile more 
than Clinton's most jovial geniality. The latter, in- 
deed, never made any coherent effort to understand 
his partner. Their ideas and ambitions were at oppo- 
site poles ; and while gratified at the result of Noth's 
methods, Clinton took no pains to conceal his contempt 
for the sordid means by which it was attained. A 
kind of rivalry and mute hostility thus grew between 
the men, which Noth, on his side, was at considerable 
pains to conceal. For Clinton was a strong man and, 
in his cups, given to swift acts of violence ; and Noth, 
like most half-breeds, had a mighty reverence for a 
force he knew to be stronger than his own. Yet, in 
craft, the half-breed was master, and he enjoyed his 
revenge, quietly, by daily absorbing the business more 
and more into his own hands. 

It was on Bob Smith that Noth obliquely satisfied 
the spirit of rancour which he dared not wreak on his 
too powerful partner. Between himself and the old 
bookkeeper there had never been any disguise of a 
mutual hate. With the shrewdness of old age, which 
so much resembles the instinct of a child. Bob Smith 
had from the first dived into the depths of the new- 
comer's character, and seen, in its hardness, its pur- 
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posefulness and its sordidness, the insignia of danger 
to his friend's future. For, strangely enough, there 
had grown up between Smith and Clinton a warm 
and genuine affection, based, perhaps, on a whimsical 
appreciation of each for the oddities and shortcomings 
of the other: and the old man looked with a jealous 
eye on all interveners. In the old days, before the 
camp, if he and Clinton had their occasional " spree," 
it was in good fellowship, and without harm to either, 
save for a heavy head, a few shivering fits, and a pro- 
found belief, for two or three days, in the nothingness 
of all things, till nature and appetite reasserted them- 
selves. 

Now the order of things was changed. Each ca- 
rousal of Clinton's landed him more deeply into his 
partner's debt and power ; and while Noth did nothing 
to restrain him, he absolutely forbade Bob entrance to 
the canteen. The old man's smouldering rage broke 
into open flame, when Noth, in a fit of spite, refused 
even to sell him any liquor, and thus deprived him of 
a night-cap which sixty years of custom had made 
necessary for his head. From that day, the book- 
keeper had conceived for his tormentor one of those 
vindictive hatreds, which, in old men, burn so steadily. 
He set himself to endure all, uncomplainingly, watch- 
ing and waiting till opportunity should give him his 
hour to strike. 

With the coming of the Heissmanns, a new inter- 
est entered into Bob Smith's life, and with it, too, an 
added cause of hatred against his sworn foe. 

His age, the twinkling, kindly grey eyes, the round 
red face seamed and hardened by sixty years of an 
African sun, the white scattered hair and long grey 
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beard, the wide, whimsical, somewhat mournful mouth, 
the bent figure and halting gait, had all appeared at 
first sight to Joyce as presenting so bizarre, so lonely a 
picture, out there, in the wildness of the veldt, sur- 
rounded only by the vigorous, lusty evidences of youth, 
and of eflFort just beginning. The electric sympathy of 
her regard, the shy deference of her manner to his age, 
stirred the old man's soul to the consciousness of a 
new chord, awakening there those germs of a love, 
pure, unselfish, protective, which lie dormant in nearly 
all aged hearts. The first time he had seen her, the 
grave purity of her face had arrested his attention, 
bringing a lot of blinking wonder, of puzzled surprise 
to his eyes ; and from that moment his heart had gone 
out to her, craving for her sympathy and aflFection. 
Thenceforth, strangely enough, between these two, so 
widely apart in association and ideas, had ripened a 
warm and generous love. A day rarely passed with- 
out some interchange of greeting between them, and 
it was ever to Bob that Joyce opened her heart in all 
her troubles. A strange, world-wearied, sin-stained 
foster-mother and confessor for a young girl, this old 
man of eighty years, who had looked on, lived and 
laughed over every vice the sun could show from Cape 
Town to the Vaal ! Yet down, somewhere, in the re- 
cesses of the old man's heart, there had lain all un- 
known to him a virgin fount of emotions clear, young, 
innocent. It was as though fate had whimsically re- 
served him for the support and nurture of this one girl. 
She never experienced any difficulty in talking to him 
frankly, unblushingly, of the snares with which she 
found her path set. And if his experience of men and 
methods sometimes rendered his advice blunt in words, 
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there was a tenderness, a delicacy of reserve and rever- 
ence in his manner, that came to be Joyce's chief con- 
solation and support. 

When first she told him that Noth was making her 
life unbearable with persecutions whose open insult 
he made no pretence of concealing. Bob had with diffi- 
culty restrained his rage. 

"Leave 'im to me, my dearie," he had said. "I'll 
have a talk wi' 'im. But don't 'ee trust yourself alone 
wi' 'im, not for a minit, neither in the 'ut, or on the 
veldt. 'E's not like the others. They may be out- 
spoken lads, but at 'eart they're all right. But 'e's 
got the 'eart of a pole-cat. Keep out of 'is road, my 
dearie, like you'd keep out of the road of a puflF-had- 
der. If only I'd the same harm on me now as I 'ad 
when I was a butcher boy in Bow ! But I'm getting 
old. Not too old though to speak to 'im, cuss 
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He had been as good as his word, seeking out Noth 
while his anger was hot, undeterred by the fact of 
Clinton's presence. 

" Look 'ee 'ere, Franz Noth," he had said. " You let 
that there girl of Heissmann's alone. She ain't for 
the likes of you, damn you. An' mark my words. I 
ain't afeared of you or ten like you, old man though 
I be ; and if you bring any 'arm to that girl Joyce, I'll 
strangle you with my own hands, s'elp me God, I 
will." 

" Bully for you. Bob ! I would give you a hand 
myself, there ! " put in Clinton quietly. He was in one 
of his sober moods, and shared the camp's feeling in 
regard to Joyce. 

Npth had reg^arded th^ twp men bajiefully for a mp- 
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ment, and with an awkward laugh had turned to serve 
a customer. 

But the warning, if intensifying Noth's malignancy 
towards Bob, eflFectually modified his purpose in re- 
gard to the girl. Hitherto, he had pursued her as the 
camp pursued her foster-sisters, deeming her coldness 
of demeanour a mere aflFectation. He now changed 
his tactics. His covetousness had the tenacity of the 
wolf, that counts no labour lost if only the prey is 
gained. As a consequence, during the following six 
months, he had systematically besieged Joyce with 
offers of marriage. To this end, and making sure of 
his ultimate success, he had commenced to build a 
brick villa at the Northern limit of the township, which 
he had openly boasted would be presided over by 
Joyce. 

The subject always riled Bob. And as Noth was 
at present messing in Clinton's hut, of which the book- 
keeper was a regular inmate, the Boer lost no oppor- 
tunity of annoying the old man by vivid and broadly- 
drawn pictures of his projected connubial bliss. He 
had been enjoying this form of amusement during the 
time that Joyce was engaged in dissuading Berthe 
from her unhappy resolution. But having succeeded 
in goading Bob to a speechless fury, and drawn on 
himself the intervention of Clinton, Noth rose to leave 
at the moment when Joyce, reaching the gate of the 
compound, was about to enter. 

Seeing Noth in the doorway, Joyce's first impulse 
was to turn and fly, for she knew that even then he 
was due at the canteen. His start, however, showed 
that he had seen her, and she stood waiting till he 
should pass. 
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But as he moved through the gate, he pulled it to 
after him, blocking the girl's entrance. 

" A fine eveninr , Miss Joyce," he said, peering for- 
ward into her face, and vaguely wondering what subtle 
change it was that informed it. 

" May I hope that you were coming to call on me? " 
he added facetiously. Like all men of undisciplined 
instincts, he knew only the wooing of the tiger-cat, 
that must tease and snarl in half-savage play to evince 
the desire to care 

Joyce looked at him coldly. 

" You know I should be very pleased never to set 
eyes on you again, Mr. Noth," she said. 

He laughed, as if it were an excellent joke. " You 
stiff-backed *uns are always like that," he retorted. 
" But a month of marriage ! . . . And talking of 
marriage, why don't you fix a date, Joyce ? The house 
is nearly finished. Will you say June, now? Will 
you?" 

She could feel the glowing of his eyes, and the ill- 
repressed brutishness of his manner sickened her. She 
recoiled into the shadow of the wall. The man took 
her movement as an invitation to follow out of the 
view of the house. He followed swiftly, seizing her, 
before she was aware of it, by the wrist and waist, 
his face bent close to hers. 

" Yoti will ? " he whispered thickly. 

With all the force of her lithe young body, the girl 
flung him off. She could not speak ; a paralysing hor- 
ror of him choked the words in her throat. He fell 
back a step, puzzled, his eyelids narrowing to a foiled, 
hot gaze. Then he laughed again, a coarse assert- 
ive laugh that stung the girl like a blow. 
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By God!" he said; "what arms you have! You 
needn't be afraid of a kiss. Look here, now. I'm go- 
ing to Heissmann's to-night, to arrange about the wed- 
ding. You just leave it to the old woman and me, 
and I promise you that before we're married I won't 
worry you. So there ! Is that a bargain ? " 

" Never ! " cried the girl, her voice ringing out with 
startling clearness. " Once for all, Mr. Noth, I would 
sooner be the wife of a decent Pondo than marry 
you. Now, let me pass." 

The new accent of assurance in the girl's scorn of 
him stung the man to a sudden consciousness of her 
contempt and his own fatuous impotence. He turned 
on her with a grin, that, in the pale moonlight sifting 
through the trees, looked not unlike the snarl of a 
cat. 

" You would, would you ? " he muttered hoarsely. 
" But I'm damned if for that, at least, you shan't pay 
with a kiss." 

He caught her swiftly by the wrist, and drew her 
violently towards him. But at the same instant, he re- 
ceived a stunning blow on the temple, that sent him 
reeling and dizzy to the ground. Next moment, old 
Bob's voice, strident, choking with passion, rasped 
through the silence. 

" At him, Juno ! " Bob was crying. " At him ! Come 
inside, my dearie. Hold him, dog! Don't you be 
afraid, my dearie ! At him, Juno ! Down 'im ! " 

The girl felt it to be somewhat ludicrous, this alter- 
nation of tenderness and rage, as the old man turned 
one moment to the dog, one moment to herself. Half 
laughing, half crying, she clung to his arm, endeav- 
ouring to restrain hinit 
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The noise brought Clinton out of the hut, and not 
too soon ; for the mastiff, never friendly to Noth, was 
crouching with its ruflF bristling, its deep jowl pro- 
truded in an ugly menacing snarl. 

" Call off your cursed dog," cried Noth, shrinking 
back against the wall. 

Clinton roughly grabbed the mastiff, as it was in the 
act of springing, and cuffed it back into the com- 
pound. 

" Gad ! " he said, with a short laugh, in which no 
love was lost, " I could have a mind still to put the 
dog on to you myself, if you've been annoying that 
girl." 

" Who was annoying her ? " said Noth savagely, 
recovering his courage and his feet. " I was only ask- 
ing her to marry me. Do you call that any harm? " 

Clinton shrugged his shoulders, treating his part- 
ner's wounded feelings to a grin of open derision. 
" You're a fool," he said shortly. " But it's long past 
seven, and the boys will be breaking down the door 
of the canteen, so we'd better make a move," and dis- 
regarding Noth's furious glances and mutterings 
against Smith, Clinton took him by the arm, and un- 
ceremoniously walked him up the hill. 

Bob Smith watched him round the corner, and then, 
with a dry chuckle of intense satisfaction, stretched out 
a lean aged arm, and regarded it admiringly. 

" Lord lumme ! " he said. " If any 'un 'ad told me I 
could 'a done it, I'd 'a larfed at 'em. It was a fair 
stinger, too. Lor ! But it puts me in mind of the old 
days in Bow, when I was courtin' Betsy Martin, and 
the lads would come foolin' round with their silly 
pranks. And now, my dearie, we'll sit down under 
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the wattles 'ere a bit, and 'ave a talk. IVe not seen 
you all the blessed day. I see'd the old Vrau come back 
drunk, tho', so I expected you'd be round to-night." 

For some time they sat in silence, the girl gazing 
through the fragrant leaves at the clear glistening of 
Orion's Belt, Bob watching her, furtively, between 
the clouds of smoke he puffed from his short black 
pipe. He saw that she was more disturbed than usual, 
and the strange new free look in her face did not es- 
cape his keen old eyes. But he was a shrewd man, 
and had learned the lesson of silence in a hard school. 

"You have been a long time on the veldt. Bob?" 
she asked, at last. 

Sixty years, come Michaelmas," he answered. 
You know most of the things and people that have 
passed between here and Umzimkulu, don't you? " 

" There ain't much of consequence I don't know." 

" You knew Vrau Heissmann many years ago, didn't 
you?" 

" Met her first, when she and her husband trekked 
down to Umzimkulu, twenty years ago, come June. 
We got there same day together." 

The girl regarded him curiously for a moment. 
Then laying both hands on his, she said pleadingly : 

" Bob, tell me, who is my mother? " 

" God save us, dearie ! " he cried, starting to his 
feet, and gazing down at her. " What makes you think 
I can answer such a question as that ? " 

" Bob, dear," said the girl, rising and facing him 
with grave eyes, " don't tease me, and don't evade me. 
I have long suspected it, and to-day the Vrau told me 
I was no child of hers. Surely you, who know every 
one and remember so much, must know something 
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that will help me. If you will only tell me, Bob, I 
won't let any one know. But, dear old Bob, I can't 
stay here any longer. I must go away. Berthe has 
made it impossible for me to stay ; and I have no one 
but you to help me." 

" Berthe ! " echoed the old man, in querulous note. 
" The young jade ! Didn't I alius tell you you were 
foolish to worrit over 'er. An' I suppose it's that 
dandy young sprig, Boden, as 'as made the mischief." 

The girl nodded. " Oh, I do not want to talk of 
them, ever again," she said. " I have finished with 
them. But do help me to find out this, and to get 
away. If you only knew what it is. Bob, to find out 
all of a sudden that you can think of your mother 
without feeling defiled. That is what I feel now, and 
I think if I could just be quite certain that my mother 
was really what I have dreamt she might be, I could 
forget all the vileness of the past four years." 

Bob's kindly eyes grew consciously troubled, and, 
for a few minutes, he took refuge in his snuff-box. 
He motioned Joyce to her chair. 

" Sit 'ee down, my dearie," he said, " and I'll tell all 
as I rightly can. But it's little I do know as can help 
you. But I can tell you this, for certain sure. You're 
no child of Heissmann's, man or woman. For I was 
at Umzimkulu the day they arrived there, and then 
they'd been married seven months, and when they 
came, they 'ad you with 'em, an' you was a month or 
more old, and as pretty a baby you were as any I'd 
clapped eyes on. It was nigh a month later, the girl 
Liza was born. And now I'll tell you a thing I've 
never opened my lips about, no, not to a blessed soul. 
When I was trekking down to Umzimkulu, I passed 
7 
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through the Hluba Valley, an hour after the Heiss- 
manns had quitted it, for I met them on this side of the 
Devil's Gap, and you was with them then. Well, in 
the valley, up on the side of a kopje, I found a white 
woman lying on 'er face raving and cursing against 
'eaven and *ell for stea'.Ing of 'er child. She was fairly 
daft, poor thing. Well, I picked 'er up, and took 'er 
over my 'orse to the nearest white man's place. She'd 
a tidy bit of money with 'er, and old Mrs. Trelawney 
made a 'eap of a fuss over 'er, puttin' 'er to bed, and 
lookin' arter 'er like a darter. Well, I'd nought to 
w* keep me 'angin' round there, and seein' the lass was 
in good 'ands, I rode on. And from that day to this, 
I've never set eyes on 'er agen. I did 'ear tell as she 
married some law-chap, but who or where, blest if I 
can tell. It's my belief you are that girl's daughter, 
and was stolen some'ow from 'er by the 'elp of the 
Heissmanns, though I 'card it from Heissmann's own 
mouth that some one paid money for your edication 
every year. Old Mrs. Trelawney's been dead many a 
year. But she was a strait-laced old woman, and 
from the way she fussed over that poor girl, you may 
be sure she knew 'er as a white one of first order. For 
Mrs. Trelawney was one of them who wouldn't have 
taken a child in out of a storm, if it 'ad anything agen 
the character of its family." 

" Thank you, Bob," murmured the girl, as the old 
man finished. Her face was very pale, and her eyes 
curiously luminous, and there was a faint quiver about 
the lips as she murmured : 

"And my father?" 

" Ay, my dearie ! " Bob cried. " He's buried in 
mystery. Them was troublous times, and lots of men 
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were lost and never 'eard tell of agen. And yet, for 
all we know, 'e may be alive and grievin* after you 
now." 

" How so ? " asked Joyce quickly. " If my mother 
married again?" 

" That's true," replied Bob slowly, with a quick, 
half fearful side-glance. " I s'pose she knew 'e was 
dead. But now don't you worrit over it. If you've 
got to learn it one day, you'll learn it, and nothing 
can stop it or 'asten it. And don't be in too much of a 
hurry to leave the Heissmanns, not till you get some 
nice 'ome to go to. Why, bless you, there be 'undreds 
of families would be glad to get you for a governess 
for their children. And you're a sight too pretty to 
live alone without settin' a-wag every foul tongue from 
'ere to the Kei. Just bear up, dearie, and bide on a 
while longer. Shut yer eyes and wait, and I'll look 
round; and if anythin' likely turns up, I'll let you 
know." 

Bob looked sadly after the girl as, bidding him 
good-night, she walked back towards the Heissmanns' 
kraal. 

" It warn't no manner of good tellin' her all," he 
muttered, " and one day I may find out for certain — 
which will 'elp 'er a sight more. It would be differ- 
ent if I warn't alius on 'and. One of these days I'll 
go over to Kokstad, and get that there card from 
the Bank as I picked up under Gertrude Richards. 
Funny as I never can call to mind the dratted name 
on that card, though I feel certain as certain can be as 
it's a name I know. Ay ! Gertrude Richards it was, 
sure enough, and she warn't ever married afore the 
family were wiped out; and now she's married and 
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livin' so near, there ain't no use of stirrin* up old 
puddles that time has made look clear." 

The girl turned round as she reached the gate of the 
Heissmanns' huts, and waved her hand to him, and 
with a gruff " God bless her ! " and a heavy sigh, Bob 
entered the hut, and prepared his bed for the night. 

Joyce, standing at the gate, was lost in thought. It 
seemed such a long, such an infinite time, since she 
had stood there that very afternoon and watched the 
sunset. The lights glaring from the canteen, the con- 
fused murmur of many voices, the thump of a piano, 
the lilt and shout of a ringing chorus, smote on her 
dumbly. The vast mysterious distances of the veldt 
took new depths and meaning, unfolding to her strange 
visions, unseen before. Her late resolve to have done 
with the past loomed large and significant before her, 
and, as she mentally brushed aside the attendant mem- 
ories, the far vistas of the future seemed to draw very 
close, charged with peremptory questions. What to 
do with her life? How to shape it, and to what end? 
— alone, unaided, ignorant of the first step — nay, in 
this new, airy ecstasy of winged freedom, even afraid, 
almost terrified, of the first step. 

She was not without money, enough even to take 
her across the seas. But had life there, in the world 
of busy cities, any sphere or noble avocation for a 
woman ? Or had it there, as here on the lonely veldt, 
only the fiat of an impassive negation, that desecrated 
the very outset of effort? 

Like all strong natures, in the moment of her awak- 
ening, she longed for a field in which her strength 
might feel itself operating. The night, the loneliness, 
the littleness of things in this dumb irresponsiveness 
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of the veldt, began to oppress her, filling her with vague 
fears, weighing in on her with a terrible sense of her 
own futility. Her mind recoiled inconsequently to the 
history of the Christ, and she shivered uneasily. How 
had He begun? she asked herself. Thirty years of 
obscurity and then . . . what? It was so difficult to 
define, to say which of His acts first startled the world, 
or even those intimately around Him, into a conscious- 
ness of His intention. Yet, after all, it was that first 
act that had built the foundation of a new era, even if 
it did lead by invisible sequence to the public obloquy 
of the Crucifixion. But the keynote of it all was want- 
ing to the girl, and the line of thought stirred her to 
an irritable impatience. 

She was far from confounding Christianity with its 
declared professors. Her perception rang to a much 
truer note of criticism. Yet the glaring inconsistencies 
of the lives within her note urged her towards the 
dreary view that the highest exponents of the Chris- 
tian rule had wasted their lives, being done to death 
futilely. The broad results were beyond her ken. She 
was reduced to argue from particulars within her 
reach. It was no secret to her that the savage girl in 
her nakedness or apron of beads was, in comparison 
to the mission-girl in her print frocks, a creature of 
surpassing chastity; and that for jealousy, envy, and 
all uncharitableness, no native kraal could hope to 
compete with a Christian location. 

" I could almost hate their God," she said aloud, 
voicing the conclusion to which the trend of her 
thoughts had brought her, " did I not feel that there 
was something in it behind, some depth or purpose I 
cannot see or understand." 
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The sound of the canteen closing broke the waver- 
ing thread of her reveries. She turned, to find herself 
face to face with Vrau Heissmann, who, for some 
moments, had been standing gazing at her, uncer- 
tainly. 

Joyce regarded her with curiosity, trying to imagine 
the sentiments that had been inspired in her but a few 
hours ago by this woman, whom she, with a shudder- 
ing dread, had ever looked on as her mother, at whose 
breast she had in fact been nourished. A painful wave 
of pity came over the girl, as she noted the evil de- 
bauched face, the blinking alcoholised eyes, the weak, 
wavering, bruised lips, the coarse bloated frame. 
From the new standpoint of a relationship cleansed 
from the thought of blood connection, Joyce saw in 
her another personality, — no longer a thing of horror 
from which to recoil, but a piteous and miserable be- 
ing, a sufferer in the slavery of ignorance and dis- 
eased perceptions. 

The gentleness of the girl's face, the suffering in 
the sensitive lips and heavy pitying eyes, as she stood 
there silhouetted palely against the starry horizon, 
carried to Vrau Heissmann a significance very far 
from the reality, and one which responded happily to 
the purpose of her search. To her, it seemed that the 
girl was fretting over the prospective loss of a home, 
it never even occurring to her that that home could be 
anything but a desirable abode for a girl situated as 
was Joyce. She had been interviewed by Noth dur- 
ing the course of the evening, and the promise of a 
substantial sum in cash, and a free supply of Dop for 
the remainder of her natural life, had made her keen 
to co-operate in the Boer-s scheme of matrimony, to 
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the best of her ability. With any other girl, she would 
have experienced no difficulty in approaching the sub- 
ject. But of Joyce she had the fear that comes to 
natures like hers, — ^the fear of the incomprehensible. 
The look in the girl's face, however, gave the Vrau 
courage. With her, softening, pity, tenderness, were 
mere phases of weakness, and the sight of weakness in 
another tickled her to a sensation of power. Yet her 
tone was wheedling as she approached the girl: she 
had a hazy notion that more was to be got out of Joyce 
by persuasive methods than by abuse and bullying. 

" Look here, Joyce," she said, " I was looking for 
you. I want to have a talk with you." 

" About what ? " Joyce answered, and the gentleness 
of the tone gave encouragement to the Vrau's illu- 
sion. 

" There ain't no use in you and me always sparring, 
my dear," the Vrau said deprecatingly. " I don't 
mind you staying on here, if you won't go interfering 
with what don't concern you. All the same, it ain't no 
more use in blinking the fact that you and me don't 
hit it off. We ain't got the same way of looking at 
things, — I've been thinking about it since you left this 
evening." 

She paused, with a swift furtive look. But Joyce's 
face told her nothing now. It had resumed its usual 
air of gravity, and remained passively expectant. 

" Yes, I've been thinkin', my dear," the Vrau went 
on more unctuously, laying her large fat hand on the 
other's arm. " And I've come to the conclusion that 
the only thing for you to do is to get married. Now, 
why don't you get a husband? I'm sure as there's 
plenty would be glad to have you. And I'll not send 
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you off with nothing. You will have all a girl could 
buy in the store. Look at Franz Noth, now, as is just 
dying for you ; and rich, too ; and can put you into his 
new brick villa; and treat you real handsome, like a 
lady." 

" Mr. Noth has been here this evening, I suppose? " 
said the girl. 

"And what if he has?" replied the Vrau, coax- 

ingly. " Can you blame him for coming to me, who 

he thinks your mother, straightforward and honest, 

and saying what he'll do for you to make you real 

comfortable ? " 

" And what is he going to give you in return for 

your support ? " asked Joyce, with a little bitter laugh. 

" What do you mean, drat you ? " retorted the Vrau, 
suddenly losing her temper. 

" Oh, I know him, and you," replied Joyce, with 
rising scorn. " And both you and he know well that 
there is not a man I loathe more than Franz Noth. 
Once for all, Vrau Heissmann, I will not marry him ; 
so do not waste either your hopes or your arguments. 
I would sooner be dead than spend one hour with that 



man." 



" Then go and die," the Vrau viciously retorted. 
" I ain't going to keep you idling here any longer. Get 
out on the veldt, and beg your bread till starvation 
drives you into the hut of the first fool who'll put up 
with your mealy face and mawkish moods. D'ye hear ? 
Get out ! For here you don't sleep another night." 

" I will go out," replied the girl, slowly, her face 
now white and fixed, in the effort to control her wrath. 
" I will go, and gladly. But not like that. You shall 
not have my name to play with. It shall be by day- 
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light, and before every one that I go. And before I 
go, I shall insist on a proper account, before the magis- 
trate, of the money you have received for me since 
Mrs. Wade's death." 

The Vrau fell back, her face taking a purpled ashen 
look that, in the starlight, was strangely corpselike. 
For a moment she carried the back of her hand up to 
her mouth, as a Kaffir does, when suddenly convicted 
of guilt which he denies. The girl turned from her 
coldly, stifling down the surging of the old repulsion 
this woman's presence excited in her. 

The Vrau gazed on her, fearfully, malevolently. 
Then, fright overcoming fury, she hobbled after 
her. 

" You wouldn't do that, my dear," she whimpered. 
" You wouldn't make trouble to the woman as nursed 
you and cared for you when you were a little baby 
with no one to look after you. The money's gorn, 
s'help me Gawd, and I couldn't give it you, if I would. 
But just rest here, and g-o when you like. And look 
you," — ^her voice grew eager before the girl's relenting 
face — " if you'll keep straight with me, I'll act straight 
by you, and I'll stop Noth worriting you. Is it a 
bargain ? " 

" I won't make any bargains," replied Joyce, coldly 
avoiding the Vrau's outstretched agitated hand. " But 
I've no desire to injure you, and so long as you don't 
force me to it in self-defence, I shall do nothing to 
cause you trouble. Now please leave me alone, and 
go to bed. I want to be by myself." 

The Vrau went oflF, muttering to herself, her feet 
reeling unsteadily. As her door viciously slammed to, 
Joyce wearily turned in the direction of her own hut 
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All was quiet in the compound ; the bugle at the camp 
had just tootled " lights out " ; and as Joyce reached 
the door of her hut, she stood for a moment gazing at 
the glittering array of stars — ^the profound sense of 
peace and solitude, that brooded over the misty reaches 
of the veldt, weighing on her heavily. 

" It is like a world forgotten by a God that has 
ceased to care," she muttered, as her eyes dropped on 
the hut newly appointed to Berthe. The glimmer of 
a light showed through the crack of the door, and Joyce 
wondered whether the girl within was lying awake, a 
prey to any conflict of better thoughts. On a sudden 
impulse, she was moved to make one more effort. She 
crossed lightly to the hut, which was next the Vrau's, 
and tapped softly at the door. A movement and sud- 
den hush within assured her that she was heard. Next 
moment her heart beat gratefully as the little latticed 
grille in the door was pushed back, and the light 
showed her the flushed face of her foster-sister. 

" You ! " cried Berthe, recoiling in surprise. Then 
the grille was slammed back, and the shrinking girl 
outside heard a man's sleepy voice within ask, " What 
the deuce is the row ? " 

" It's that devil, Joyce," replied Berthe viciously. 

With a low, shamed cry Joyce, her face flushed and 
bent, staggered dizzily to the bench outside her hut, 
her heart sickened to an intolerable faintness and re- 
volt. She was vacantly aware of a door being slammed 
and locked, of the clink of glasses, of the sound of 
laughing voices ; then the silence of the night closed 
round her, stupefying her with its aching burden of 
rest, its intolerable contradiction of peace. 

An hour later, the wind, moaning up from the val- 
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leys of the Umzimkulu, and trailing the white river- 
wraiths in its wake, found the girl huddled there still, 
her face buried in her hands, her slender form shaken 
with a passion of sobs, her lips frozen to an inarticu- 
late rebellious questioning of the void. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" I HEAR your chucks are all down with the blacks, 
Miss Joyce, so I have brought you round a basket of 
eggs for your own special use." 

The speaker was Dick Temple, and in his cotton 
shirt, and white slacks, with a straw hat tilted to the 
back of his head, he, in spite of a dissipated, livery 
fullness of the cheeks, presented, in the crisp, clear 
morning air, a cheerful picture of careless health. 
His manner was as frank and engaging as one would 
have expected from his open countenance, grey laugh- 
ing eyes, wide mouth, and athletic litheness of figure. 
Joyce liked him, in a distant, reserved sort of way 
that, under happier surroundings, might have devel- 
oped into a warm friendship, if nothing more. But 
exposed to curious eyes and spiteful tongues, the girl 
felt herself constrained for the most part to limit her 
intercourse with him to the barest civilities. 

Nor did his reputation tend to disarm the spirit of 
her caution. Had he been strong in himself and his 
self-respect, her character was stubborn enough, in its 
pride of conscious purity, to have defied whatever scan- 
dal might have clung to the incidents of a friendship. 
But Temple, from the day of his arrival in N'Hlabat, 
had ever been gayest of the gay, most reckless of the 
dissolute. It was an open secret that his parents, with 

that incomprehensible limitation of perspective which 
io8 
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would seem to distinguish most sober folk, had sent 
him to South Africa — that land, par excellence, of 
canteens and blue devils — ^with a view to inculcate in 
him some effort to overcome the habit of alcoholism 
he had acquired at the University. Over their witless 
wisdom he had laughed in his cups to his canteen 
comrades, and the news of it had percolated to Joyce, 
and did not increase her respect for him, if it deepened 
her feelings with a tinge of pity. For the drunkard, 
as such, she was without the easy contempt of the self- 
righteous. Her suffering, in the effects of the habit 
in those around her, had been too intimate and keen 
to leave room for the facile, blustering scorn of the 
casual Pharisee. But however genuine her pity, in its 
outcome of sympathy and sorrow, her knowledge lent 
her a very definite resolve never to allow her affections 
to be entangled in the cause of the sufferer. She re- 
garded the idea of marriage with a persistent dram- 
drinker in much the same way as a hospital nurse 
might regard the notion of matrimony with a consump- 
tive. 

Thus, though liking Temple well enough, she was 
ever careful to keep his persistent attentions at arm's 
length, even while finding in their invariable frank 
courtesy a certain sense of gratifying comfort. 

She received his proffered gift with some little re- 
luctance. His exuberant good nature was ever a diffi- 
cult factor, making it almost impossible for her to 
treat him brusquely. She had, however, found from 
experience that such advances on his part were never 
presumed on, being rather the prelude to a fit of stiff 
avoidance, as if his instinct prompted him to realisa- 
tion of her fears. 
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" That's right 1 " he said pleasantly, as she took the 
proffered basket. " Fm glad my sweetness was not 
wasted on the desert air. Have you seen the parson? 
No ? So much the nicer for you." 

"Why?" said the girl, laughing at the grimace 
he made towards the Residency. 

"Don't be hypocritical, Miss Joyce," he retorted. 
"You know you don't like him no better than we 
do. He arrived last night, late, and put up at the 
Menky's.* I wonder how the old man can stand him. 
He is just like a plausible spider ogling a particularly 
fat fly." 

" I suppose he will preach? " asked Joyce. 

" Rather ! There'll be church parade at eleven, and 
he'll talk beautiful big words he don't believe. By the 
way, do you know we are going to have a new 
Menky? Ripping good fellow, they say, with lots of 
go in him. Married? No, but booked to little Miss 
Trelawney, out at Mount Lipton, nearly as nice a girl 
as any in South Africa. I wonder you haven't heard 
of it, but I've not seen you about for a few days. Well, 
I must be oflF to the * Hole,' and get a bath before the 
Camp make it muddy. So long! Hope you'll enjoy 
the eggs." 

With a look of half-pitying wonder in her eyes, 
Joyce watched his lithe form, as he swung down the 
hill to the pool formed by the little stream which ran 
past the settlement. She was thinking of the picture 
he had presented when last she had seen him, sup- 
ported on his way home by Noth and a corporal, bab- 
blinsf a drunken song. 

The contrast was as an epitomised history of the 

* Resident Magistrate. 
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veldt. At night, the infinite shadows, the brooding 
monstrous mountains, the whispering mystery of gen- 
erations gone without a sigh; the sound of drunken 
carousals, a few scattered, staggering groups of strong 
men reeling blindly to the oblivion of a besotted sleep. 
In the morning, the hard keen outline of ridge after 
rolling ridge clamouring for labour, the crisp, clear call 
of the tingling air, electric with vivifying force, the 
bustle and toil of lusty vigorous lives carving out the 
foundations of an empire looming immense and 
shadowy between their hands, — ^to be engulfed again 
with the night in the mystery of an appalling paradox. 
For the last few days Joyce had kept her room. 
Her abasement under the thought of Berthe had been 
no hysterical recoil of a surface nature. In her char- 
acter were none of those placid shallows that are as 
easily troubled as they are appeased. Her individu- 
ality had been formed on but few lines, and those well 
defined, and within limits somewhat narrow. The 
peace of the egoist, or even the fatuous content of the 
self-absorbed, she had never known. From the mo- 
ment in which she had first realised the vileness of the 
lives around her, she had been impressed by the fact 
that every one treated it as a necessary condition of 
existence. That Berthe had hitherto responded to her 
efforts had seemed to Joyce to lend a kind of sanction 
to her own attitude of protest, — ^an attitude which she 
had been made to feel was considered unwarrantably 
exceptional. She had thus etched into her view of her 
foster-sister an illusory personality which blocked out 
the strength and inevitable naturalness of the simple 
animal inclinations of the other. She had, in conse- 
quence, mistaken for s^lf-control the mere absence of 
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sensual awakening. When that awakening came, and 
Berthe immediately succumbed, Joyce, regarding her 
deliberate choice of defeat, saw in it an attack, almost 
paralysing, against the validity of her own resistance 
to the common creed. 

The fact forced itself on her with the sting of a 
personal shame. The naturalness, the inevitableness 
of it, seemed in its first force to strike at the very roots 
of womanhood. 

Her purity, indeed, was as yet little more than an 
instinctive revolt from the coarseness of the world 
into which she had been thrust on the death of Mrs. 
Wade. Her whole system of morality was but a blind 
groping after clean instincts, lacking at once the 
ordered landmarks and the chances of heritage which 
make for conscious force in the purlieus of civilisation. 

Her sense, therefore, of personal humiliation was 
very real. But if it reached to the new sense of free- 
dom so recently borne in on her, it braced up what 
had hitherto been little more than a narrow prudery 
into a jealous self-conscious purity, that was alertly 
sensitive to a new keyboard of harmonies and dis- 
cords. 

It was only in the evenings that she ventured to 
leave her hut, and at an hour when there would 
be little chance of meeting her foster-sister. The 
thought of meeting Berthe again, of reading in her 
face the flaunting insolence of her shame, stung Joyce 
to a feeling of dismay, which it took all the homely 
philosophy of Bob Smith to overcome. He had easily 
enough divined something of her mood, and, after an 
agedly innocent manner of his own, his wit was sharp 
enough to correct her perspective to more normal 
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Standards, without invading her sense of detail. For 
in the heart of the ex-butcher boy, in spite of all the 
vicissitudes of his after-life, there rested still that ele- 
mentary sense of cuteness which, for all its faults and 
absurdities, safeguards the worth of British middle- 
class morality. To him, the problem was a very 
simple one, presenting no complexities, and demand- 
ing no study. 

" There are certain 'ussies, my dearie," he said, 
" that don't like to keep 'emselves straight, because 
they like the other thing better. That there Berthe's 
one of 'em. But such ain't the sort for a young girl 
to meddle with. You let 'er and 'er sister alone, and 
don't 'ave a word to say to 'em. Them that stirs up 
a barrel o' muck gets their 'ands dirty, and no thanks 
neither." 

If it aided to clarify her outlook, the influence of 
Bob's moral system achieved an end he had not looked 
for. Joyce was too tenacious to be a passive believer 
in the homely " pitch " proverb. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, she persistently argued from herself to 
others, and now that she was fortified in her own 
perception, she at once asked herself, — if there is 
strength for me, why not for Berthe too? 

She felt, however, that it would be idle to approach 
her foster-sister on the subject, so long as the immedi- 
ate object of her passion remained in the neighbour- 
hood. But Boden once gone, great possibilities rose 
before Joyce's mind. She might, she thought, little by 
little regain her influence over Berthe, and then, in 
the first flush of the latter's penitence, take her alto- 
gether away from N'Hlabat, and, with the little money 

left by Mrs. Wade, start a small store and farm in the 
8 
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new lands opened in the far north. The hope of it 
brought colour to her face, new life and vigour to her 
heart and eyes. Before meeting Temple on the Sun- 
day morning, Joyce had paced for long up and down 
her hut, bracing herself to the task by which alone 
Boden's removal could be secured. She was per- 
suaded that the one means was to see Boden's com- 
manding officer. Lieutenant Harley, and beg him to 
procure the Corporal's transfer to another cantonment. 
The battle had been a hard one, pride beating hope 
to the knees where the suppliant emotion had at length 
won. 

As she turned from looking after Temple's depart- 
ing figure, she saw Lieutenant Harley crossing the 
veldt to his compound beyond the Court House. A 
hasty glance around assured her that none of the 
Heissmanns were in sight, and that the intervening 
space was happily free of curious eyes. With a 
heart beating high, she walked rapidly across, reach- 
ing the Lieutenant's quarters just as he was about to 
enter. 

" I wanted to speak to you, sir, privately, a few 
minutes," she said, in answer to his surprised greeting. 
Her pallor, and the unflinching look in her eyes, testi- 
fied that her errand was of no trivial nature. He 
opened the door, motioning her gravely in. As he 
turned, resting against the fireplace, Joyce gave him 
a timid look. He was a fine soldierly looking man, 
with a rugged open face, hard mouth and chin, square 
jaw, and steely domineering eyes, beneath whose ques- 
tioning gaze the girl's task assumed proportions even 
more paralysing than she had anticipated. 

"Well, Miss Joyce?" said the Lieutenant, some- 
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what impatiently, at the end of two minutes' silence. 
" What is it you have to say ? " 

The sound of his voice, coldly respectful for all its 
rasping note, braced the girl's fluttering nerve to a 
saving courage. She lifted her head, and met his 
glance squarely, proudly. 

" I have come to ask your protection, sir : not for 
myself but for my foster-sister Berthe." 

" How ? " — ^the question was snapped out, sharp, 
peremptory. 

" By preventing Corporal Boden, of your squadron, 
from taking any further advantage of her.'* 

" Good gracious, my dear child ! " said the aston- 
ished officer. " What on earth have I got to do with 
that?" 

He is in your squadron," replied Joyce stubbornly. 

He has no right to ruin her. She was a good girl 
till he came, if she was a little flighty. He pursued 
her from the first, and now ..." 

" Yes, yes, yes ! " interrupted the Lieutenant, irri- 
tably. " I know all about that. Boden is a young 
scamp, I am ready enough to admit. But it is abso- 
lutely one of those affairs in which an officer has no 
right to interfere with his men." 

*' You could transfer him, or get him transferred to 
another division." 

" Bless my soul ! Well, really ! " ejaculated Harley. 
" It's most extraordinary. . . . But there ! I am 
sorry. Miss Joyce, but I cannot discuss the matter with 
you. Quite out of my power, I assure you. If . . . 
er . . . you will allow me, being old enough to be 
your father, to give you a little counsel, I should advise 
you not to show ... -er . . . any interest in the 
matter. You allude to the . . . er . . . girl as your 
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foster-sister. They are not a desirable family. Leave 
them. Go away . . . get some work, in short, any- 
thing rather than stay." 

He opened the door and bowed her out, a kindly 
look in the steely hard eyes as they followed the re- 
treating figure with its bent head and dejected mien. 

" Most extraordinary girl ! " he muttered, chewing 
viciously at his grey moustaches. " Never heard any- 
thing like it in my life before ! Corporal Boden, eh ! 
An idle, worthless, young stuck-up scamp, too. 
Damme! Put him in for transfer, eh? Well, we 
shouldn't miss him." 

Meanwhile Joyce, feeling sorely humbled, had made 
her way slowly homewards, to run, at the gate of the 
compound, into the arms of Berthe herself. 

There was a suspicious challenge in the latter's eyes, 
a cunning leer on her lips, as she barred Joyce's en- 
trance. 

" Well, Miss High-purity," she sneered, " and what 
have you been doin' at Harley's hut? You wants the 
tip-top 'uns, you do, and no mistake." 

" Stop ! " cried Joyce, her face ablaze, as she sud- 
denly seized her foster-sister by the arm, and laid her 
hand on the sneering lips. " How dare you speak like 
that to me — ^you of all people? Are you, too, grown 
like the rest, and because you have done wrong want 
to drag me down also ? " 

Berthe shool: herself free, glancing at the other a 
look of half-sullen shame. 

" 'Ow am I to know ! " she said sulkily. " I saw you 
comin' out, and he a-standin' bowing after you. You 
needn't get in such a rage, if there warn't nothing 
in it." 
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" O Berthe! " cried Joyce passionately; ** why can't 
you see that the very thought of it is a degradation? 
Surely you must wish even now that things were dif- 
ferent. And if you do, I would still go away with 
you. We should have enough money to start, and I 
promise you I would not refer to it again, not even so 
much as reproach you by a glance. Will you come, 
Berthe ? Do, and give up this vile life ! " 

Berthe broke suddenly from the restraining clasp, 
her face flushed and contorted, her lips in a snarl, her 
eyes blazing. Then with a swift vicious movement, 
before the other could save herself, she had lifted her 
fist and struck Joyce full in the mouth. 

An angry flush sprang to Joyce's eyes as, wiping the 
blood from her wounded lips, she staggered back, lev- 
elling on the young virago a look of pained reproach. 

The sight of the blood changed Berthe's mood to a 
sudden remorse. She fell on her knees, seizing the 
other's hand, and kissing it. 

" I'm a fair brute, that I am ! " she cried repentantly. 
" S'elp me, Joyce, I never meant to hurt you. I was 
that riled ! " — she started up petulantly and sitting on 
the stump by the gate went on — " Why can't you let 
things be? I warned you 'ow it would be if you 
started agen. An' if you talked till you was sick, it 
wouldn't make no difference." 

" I suppose not," said Joyce wearily, and sharply 
turning away, she walked to her own hut. 

Berthe watched her curiously, a sullen, vindictive 
look flushing her eyes as the door hid Joyce from 
sight. 

" Curse her ! " she muttered savagely. " What was 
I such a fool for as to go kissin' her hand and beggin' 
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her pardon? It's them eyes of hers that seem to pull 
my heart, out, and make me that ashamed I'd like to 
kill myself." 

She fell into a moody reverie, her face growing 
harder and more sullen as the moments wore on. 
Hitherto she had, for the most part, found her pleas- 
ure in enjoying the moment's mood with a certain un- 
conscious co-ordination to Joyce's direction of it. But 
during the past week the conflict within her had urged 
her to a kind of blind groping after a knowledge of 
what she really wanted. Being a phase to which she 
had hitherto been absolutely stranger, it confused her, 
and left her with an insistent sense of defeat. She 
recognised gleefully that her passion for Boden carried 
with it a fine feeling of force, at once real and master- 
ful. Yet she was conscious that the implacable mem- 
ory of Joyce's shamed eyes and ruined friendship in 
some way spoilt the enjoyment of it. To the shame- 
less abandon of her new life, such fugitive reproach of 
more modest memories acted as a sullen incitement. 
The pleading of Joyce attracted the current of the 
other's spite, and stirred it, by the mere force of con- 
straint, to a fierce resolve to deny nothing to the clam- 
our of her half -savage nature. 

But it was not till she sat there in the stillness of 
the dewy morning, gazing at Joyce's closed door, that 
the vague knowledge came on Berthe that she hated 
Joyce. Hitherto, her feeling of resentment and jeal- 
ousy had been vexatious, because so incoherent. Now, 
quite suddenly, she felt her hate to be a fact, dully per- 
vading every fibre of her being, hungry, claiming sat- 
isfaction, insatiate. 

The intensity of it frightened her a little, and she 
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looked round quickly, as one surprised in a guilty deed 
and suspicious of observation. Perhaps it was some 
prescience of the future, some permitted glimpse into 
the riven mists of the abyss to which her thoughts 
darkly surged, that brought the girl with a sudden 
nervous shuddering to her feet. As if dazed, her eyes 
contracted, blinking vaguely, catlike, at the white 
glitter of the sunshine on the frost-gemmed stretch of 
the veldt, huddling herself together before the cool, 
crisp touch of the morning breeze, and strangely, sud- 
denly, feeling afraid of the brooding stillness, the vast 
lonely distances, the unwonted sense of watchfulness 
in the smooth blue sweep of the sky. 

" Damn her ! " she muttered, shivering uneasily, and 
walking towards her mother's hut. " She's given me 
the shakes. I'll get the old girl to give me a Dop." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

N'Hlabat did not boast a church. Truth to tell, 
it did not feel any urgent necessity to undertake the 
expense of building even " a tin tabernacle." Its 
permanent residents comprised merely the Magistrate, 
his clerk Philip Tracey, with his wife and mother, the 
two storekeepers Clinton & Noth, and the Heissmann 
family. The camp was a fluctuant quantity, here to- 
day, and elsewhere to-morrow. 

Clinton and the Traceys were staunch Angli- 
cans, having a holy horror of Rome, and a bland 
contempt for the bastard denominations of their 
own prolific Establishment. The Magistrate hap- 
pened to be a Unitarian, but supported the Angli- 
can parson with his presence, from a sense of 
official morality. As to Noth and the Heissmanns, 
they enjoyed that rigid observance of saving Sab- 
batarianism which was the most evident attribute 
of their Boer heritage. They were not hypocritical in 
this observance, in no way regarding it as an enamel- 
ling process lending a veneer of sanctity to the vil- 
lainies of the past week. In a dim, half-sentient man- 
ner, they looked upon church-going in much the same 
light as their Griqua ancestors had regarded their 
fetish, approaching it with a view to propitiating its 
inconvenient power of injury and damnation. To the 
camp, for the most part, the rare Sunday services re- 
called rather a tradition than a devotion, bringing back 
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for the moment strange thrills of guileless days, a 
swift scent of new-mown hay-fields, the dim perspec- 
tive of an old grey church, the murmur of chiming 
bells. As a consequence, it was the canteen that 
reaped the bitter harvest of memories so sorely awak- 
ened, the week following an evangelical visit being 
generally marked by a sustained effort on the part of 
most of the troopers to readjust the tugging of old 
memories to the actualities of the implacable present — 
a process in which they found whisky and Dop the 
most amiable agents. Altogether, a most unpromis- 
ing community for church-building purposes! 

Their particular pastor, however, was quite content 
with them. They were generous, even beyond their 
means, when the plate went round; stirred to reckless 
giving by the impulse of propitiating the phantom of 
the past or — as Noth and Heissmanns — the fetish of 
the future. And the pastor, pocketing the proceeds, 
viewed with equanimity the continued use of the 
Court House for his services. 

His parish, too, was a large one, and he was only 
able to give one Sunday a month to the spiritual needs 
of N'Hlabat — a fact which, whilst lending sanction to 
the delay in church-building, increased his satisfaction 
over the counting of the collection. For, among the 
natives, he found it difficult to extort contributions, 
his eloquence being adapted more to a plaintive, sad- 
memory-stirring persuasiveness which, very effective 
with Europeans whose heart-strings yearned home- 
wards, fell quite flat on the savage heart, that knows 
no past, accepts callously the present, and but dimly 
sniffs up the wind of the future. 

The Reverend Mowbray Wrixon had grown some- 
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what, stout and indolent since the days in which he 
had been wont, as a Canon of Cape Town Cathedral, 
to reproach his congregation with their sloth and ne- 
glect of deep spiritual religion. A certain packet of 
letters had fallen into the Archbishop's hands, reveal- 
ing plainly enough that the Canon had behaved in the 
most heartless way to a girl of some evident culture 
and position. The circumstances of the case had been 
doubly aggravated, to the prelate's mind, by the fact 
that it had been brought before him by the most in- 
fluential, yet wavering chief of the Methodist party in 
Griqualand East, and at a moment when Wrixon 
had just made a startling sensation by a burning de- 
nunciation against the easy morality of the day. The 
Canon had an evil quarter of an hour with his enraged 
and disgusted superior. He had assumed the line of 
frank penitence, trusting that his undoubted utility 
would win the day for him, and gain him plenary in- 
dulgence. His demeanour, indeed, in the stress of his 
real woe at being discovered had been sufficiently con- 
vincing to persuade the prelate to hush the matter up, 
and relegate his Canon for a while to the penance of 
an up-country parish. Wrixon had accepted the decis- 
ion with a long face, but a heart made light by the 
Archbishop's final words: 

" Show your penitence by a few years of hard work 
and penance, and you will find I am ready to forget 
and forgive." 

The few years had rolled on, however, to twenty, 
and the Reverend Mowbray Wrixon still remained in 
Mount Lipton. For untimely death having removed 
his protector, a new prelate came who knew him not, 
though the church-charity of his brother Canons was 
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not slow to accquaint their superior with the fact that 
Wrixon had been transferred to oblivion to avoid a 
scandal so outrageous that its details had never been 
deemed fit to publish. 

Feeling himself a marked man, and, as the years 
rolled on, finding his efforts pass unnoticed, Wrixon 
began to lapse into a state of placid acceptance of his 
lot. Of independent income, he enjoyed the authority 
his position gave him in the little township and among 
the natives, an authority second only to that of the 
magistrate. He beautified his parsonage, and took to 
rose-culture, and in a small way traded in mealies with 
the natives, receiving from them, in times of plenty, 
tithes in com and in times of famine laying in large 
stores of grain at an early date, to sell to the improvi- 
dent savage for seed, at a fat profit. 

His affairs prospered, and, in proportion with his 
success, his evangelical efforts grew somewhat flabby. 
In a dilettante kind of way, he meandered through the 
routine of the mission schools and services, or jogged 
along placidly on his grey cob, visiting the distant 
parts of his parish. But the work, as such, had lost 
savour to him. And save for a little quickening inter- 
est in his mission girls, he regarded the whole flock 
much as a gardener might look on a row of empty 
flower-pots — finding in none of them the brooding of 
the bud, the mvsterv of the flower unborn. Not in- 
deed that his attitude to his mission-girls was ever 
anything but pleasantly paternal ! But it amused the 
aesthetic side of his character to see these little animal 
virgins, with their cotton gown, black merry faces, 
laughing lips, and shy prudish eyes, aping themselves 
as superior to their sisters running naked on the veldt ; 
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and it tickled his vanity to the verge of a pastoral 
flirtation to accept their coquettish adoration of him, 
as they grew shy or giggling in his presence, hanging 
on his words as if they were divine, caressing with their 
kitten-like, dusky paws in his ever amiable hand in 
bidding him good-day. 

Wrixon was not a favourite at N'Hlabat. Camps 
rarely like pastors of a silken plausibility. Face to 
face with the rugged strenuousness of their life, his 
smooth eloquence, his rotund stateliness, the swim- 
ming blue of his eyes, the fulness of his cheeks and 
lips, seemed to show counterfeit. Then, too, an ugly 
rumour had gone round the Camp, that the parson 
was in the habit of nailing Clinton to his past. Apart 
from the fact of its essential meanness, and that many 
had reasons of their own for objecting to that sort of 
thing both in principle and particular, the Camp liked 
Clinton, and the rumour told heavily against the par- 
son. For Wrixon and Clinton had been members of 
the same Northern parish in the old country, and the 
latter's career was well known to his old schoolmate. 
And as Temple had said to Joyce, there was a good 
deal of the spider in Wrixon's nature. It was not that 
he was innately cruel: he would have suffered an 
aesthetic pain in crushing a fly. But having loved and 
lost power, he hankered hungrily after the semblance 
of it. He was quite innocent of blackmailing. In 
fact, on several occasions he had lent Clinton money, 
being, as a rule, open-handed and readily generous 
to any one in momentary distress. 

But, on visiting N'Hlabat, he never failed to seek 
out the storekeeper and to point out to him, with an 
air of latently menacing^ authority, that he should look 
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Upon his absence from the service as a direct blackslid- 
ing which would entail serious consequences. Clin- 
ton writhed under the delicate lash of it, fuming, but 
helpless. The circumstances of his exile had been 
sufficiently disgraceful to make him, despite the long 
years of expiation, sensitive to any touching of the 
sore. He did not so much care if the Camp knew the 
details. He was aware that if they did their sym- 
pathy would go with him. But he hated to think of 
the past himself, and most of all he hated Wrixon's 
insufferable air of pitying superiority. 

To him, as to others, the parson's visits were thus 
ever the prelude to a wild week of dissipation, which, 
in landing him deeper and deeper into his partner's 
debt, roused all the nature of Bob Smith to a rancorous 
hate of Wrixon. Bob, indeed, had long known the 
history of his master's " burial," as he was wont to 
call it, and his contempt for Wrixon's use of his knowl- 
edge was only equalled by the rage its results pro- 
duced in him. 

When the bell clanged out for the service, the old 
bookkeeper vainly endeavoured to dissuade Clinton 
from going. 

" You was bom a fool," he said at last irritably, as 
Clinton struggled into a white shirt, " and a fool you'll 
be to the end. If you'd the 'eart of a rat, you'd shake 
the bounder off, and let 'im do 'is worst. Now you'll 
go sittin' there beneath his smug, shaven face, and to- 
morrow you'll be dead drunk. I've no patience with 



vou." 



" All right. Bob ! " laughed Clinton, his red face and 
grizzled moustaches looking strangely respectable 
above the stiff collar and white cravat. " Go ahead, 
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you hoary old sinner ! Why don't you come to church 
yourself? It might reform you." 

"Me!" snarled Bob, in disgust. "Ill watch it! 
Catch me a-sittin' quiet, listenin' to the puffed-out jaw 
of a passon like 'im." 

" You'll miss the singing, then," said Clinton, with 
a grin. For Bob dearly loved to raise his quavering 
shouts in a chorus. 

" That's true," the old man said, somewhat regret- 
fully. " But mebbe I'll look in in time for the last 
'ymn. But I promised Joyce as I'd go round and have 
a talk with 'er this mornin', while that old drab of a 
Vrau is pretendin' to pray." 

" So long, then ! " said Clinton a few minutes later, 
as Bob, leaving him half-way to the Court House, 
turned with a derisive grimace, to join Joyce at the 
gate of the compound. 

They were apparently the only two absentees, Joyce 
and the old man. The rest of the little township was 
filing out across the veldt towards the great round hut 
that served for the missions of the Law and of the 
Church. A little way from the door, about sixty 
troopers of the Border Rifles stood to attention, as the 
magistrate and Lieutenant Harley entered the build- 
ing. Vrau Heissmann, in a wonderful plaid confec- 
tion of light blue and crimson surmounted by an 
enormous-brimmed, small-crowned straw-hat, sporting 
a few draggled feathers and roses, surged billowing 
through the fresh gusts of air, drawing in her wake 
her daughter Berthe, who, clad more simply in a cot- 
ton garb, attracted a sheaf of curious glances, of which 
her walk seemed to show she was not a little defiantly 
proud. One by one they all filed in, and as the last 
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entered and the bell stopped, Wrixon, clad in his sur- 
plice, appeared from an adjoining hut, and the door 
closed behind his tall erect figure. 

" There 'e goes, drat 'im ! " Bob contemptuously said 
to Joyce, as they stood in silence regarding the motley 
throng. " It's my opinion that as we're the only ones 
in the lot of 'em as 'as the sense to know when we're 
well off." 

" Do you believe in God, Bob ? " Joyce murmured, 
in a dreamy note, as the strains of a hymn wafted in 
mellowed harmony towards them. 

" Of course I do, my dearie ! " replied the old man 
simply. 

The girl looked at him with a curious intentness, 
which Bob found somewhat disconcerting. 

" In their God, I mean ? " she said, as if she found 
it difficult to understand. " In the God they sing to, 
and pray to, and talk about to-day, and are not afraid 
of offending all the week — a God who cares not 
whether we are sick or well, happy or miserable, dead 
or alive." 

Bob took a pinch of snuff, and pulled solemnly at 

his pipe for a few minutes before answering. 

" Look 'ere, Joyce ! " he said slowly. " Don't 'ee 
go fillin' your 'ead with silly notions like that. I'm 
an old man, my dearie, and in my time I've lived much 
the same as others. But I'm certain for sure as there 
is a God, and that it was 'is Son died to save us. Not 
that I can rightly say as I believe in prayin'. For ye 
see it seems tempting the Almighty to pray, seein' as 
'ow we don't rightly know as it would be good for us 
to get what we pray for. When I left 'ome, my old 
mother gived me a Bible, and made me promise as I'd 
read it every night of my life. And I've read it — 
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every blessed night — though some nights 1 was that 
drunk the letters danced like mosquitoes in front of 
my eyes. Now d'ye think, Joyce, that if there warn't 
a God He could ha' put it into my 'eart to keep that 
up for sixty year and more? " 

" Perhaps not, Bob," said the girl softly, a sudden 
reverence for the old man's quaint simplicity of faith 
mingling strangely at her heart with an almost envious 
regret at her inability to comprehend it. She would 
not, however, say anything to disturb his assurance, 
and Bob on his part was slow to talk of his beliefs. 
His mind was already far back in the old home at Bow, 
a bran new villa staring out on to green fields, the 
pride of his mother's heart. 

Ay, but she was a good 'un ! " he said suddenly. 

What was ? " asked the girl, smiling. She was 
used to Bob's irrelevant observations. 

" I was thinkin'," he said, with an answering grin, 
" of the old mare I used to drive when I took round 
the meat for my father. My, but she was a fair flyer ! 
I mind one time as I raced a chap down the Mile End 
Road for a mug o' ale, and beat 'im too. And what a 
latherin' I got from the old man, when I brought the 
'orse 'ome all in a sweat. He knew 'ow to lay it on, 
did the old man.*' 

What made you come out here. Bob ? " asked Joyce. 

It was along of Betsy Martin, my dearie," he re- 
plied. " She and me was sweethearts, and I used to 
take 'er out in the cart Sunday afternoons, when the 
old man was alius down the country lookin' arter 
beasts. Well, one June, a baker chap sets up in our 
neighbourhood, and 'e'd a cart a sight smarter'n ours. 
'E began castin' eyes at Betsy Martin from the first, 
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and one Sunday she warn't at the corner waitin' when 
I comes round wi' the cart. But five minutes later I 
sees 'er in young Raffie's cart, — that was the baker 
fellow — and with a bran new 'at on as I knewd at 
once 'e'd bought 'er. Well, they didn't enjoy their 
drive. It was a windy day, with a sight o' dust in the 
roads, and wherever they went, I slipped in past 'em 
and kept just in front all the blessed day. For 'is 
'orse warn't a patch on ours. I didn't see Betsy all 
that week, but the next Sunday I sends 'er a letter. 
' Betsy Martin,' I ses in it, * this is to tell yer, that 
if you ain't in the old place to-day at three, it's 
orf.' 

" Well, she warn't there ! And that's 'ow I came to 
leave the old country, my dearie." 

" Poor old Bob ! " said Joyce softly, a loving look 
creeping into her eyes, as they rested on the grey, 
strangely wistful face. 

Their further conversation was interrupted by the 
sudden approach of Liza. 

" Mornin', Mr. Smith ! Mornin', Joyce ! " she said 
half timidly. " I wanted to speak to you a minute, 
Joyce." 

Joyce accompanied her to the door of her hut, re- 
luctantly. She did not like Liza, and since the rob- 
bery of the Vrau's money she had felt a sort of fear of 
her. For Liza had persistently clung to her denial of 
the deed, and Vrau Heissmann, despairing of direct 
measures, had subjected her to a close surveillance, 
hoping to trap her on the first slip and so recover the 
money. To this end, the Vrau had not allowed Liza 
out of her sight. The temptation of the Church, how- 
ever, had induced her to relax her vigilance for that 
9 
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morning, and so for an hour had left Liza free. She 
was not slow to take advantage of it. 

As Joyce glanced into the hut, she saw that the 
usual litter of gowns and blankets had been rolled into 
a couple of bundles. Liza, following her eyes, antici- 
pated her exclamation. 

" Yes, Tm off ! " she said. " I can't stand it, Joyce. 
I am sick of this 'ere life, and I'm going to Kokstad to 
try and get a situation. I wanted to ask you, seein' as 
you've all that pile of money Mrs. Wade left you, if 
you'd lend me ten pound. For I don't know what I'll 
do till I find work. And really I want to start fresh, 
Joyce. I do, indeed, and have done with this kind of 
life." 

Joyce scrutinised her face, gravely : she had an un- 
easy feeling that Liza was lying. But she was of an 
unsuspicious nature, and the words echoed so nicely 
to her own hopes, that it seemed almost impossible to 
refuse the chance that Liza sought. Joyce had no 
scruples about Vrau Heissmann's feelings in the mat- 
ter. She had long looked on separation from their 
mother as the one means of securing the reform of 
the daughters. She resolved, then, in spite of her sus- 
picions, to help her. 

" I have not the money though, here," she said. " I 
shall have to write to the lawyer for it, and send it to 
you. When do you go?" 

Liza looked at her, furtively, an indescribable ex- 
pression in her yellow eyes. 

" It's real kind of you, Joyce," she said. " But if 
I'm to go at all, I must go now, while the old woman 
is away. Couldn't you ask Mr, Smith for the money? 
He's got a tidy bit put by." 
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" Very well ! " said Joyce, after a minute's thought. 
" Wait here, till I return." 

Bob Smith proved anything but tractable, when 
Joyce declared her errand. 

" If it was for yourself, Joyce, you should have it 
and double it with a 'eart an' a 'alf . But for that cat- 
eyed drab! I never could bear the sight o' 'er — and 
I won't give it." 

" But, Bob," pleaded Joyce, " think of it ! It may 
be her one means of living a new life." 

" 'Er reform ! " snarled Bob contemptuously. 
" Lord bless us, my dearie, you don't know 'em ! She's 
up to some devilment. I see'd it as she came up with 
that slinkin' glint in 'er heye. She minds me of the 
time when old Clinton threw a prayer-book at a pig, 
and it just grunted and eat the 'ole bloomin' lot, cover 
and all. She's like that sow, Joyce. She'd mouth 
any amount of 'oly words, but she'll never be no nearer 
a Christian for it." 

" But I promised her. Bob," persisted Joyce. " And 
even if you don't lend it me, I shall write for it all 
the same, and send it after her." 

Bob looked quizzically at the girl for a few mo- 
ments, strong and strange oaths softly rising under his 
breath. 

" Um," he grunted at last, "I suppose I must give 
in to you, Joyce. But it's puttin' good money into bad 
'ands, and I don't 'alf like it." 

Ten minutes later the old man returned and pro- 
ceeded slowly, with balancing, reluctant fingers, to 
count out the ten sovereigns into the girl's hands. 
There ! " he said, as he reached the eighth. 

Give 'er that. It's eight too many." Then, as the 
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girFs hand still remained outstretched, while a smile 
flickered about her lips, he thrust the remaining two 
coins roughly on her, saying — " That's the lot then, 
damn it. But give it 'er yourself. I'll 'ave nought 
to do with it." 

And he stumped off in high dudgeon towards his 
hut, his face relaxing to a difficult grin as Joyce's 
merry laugh followed him. 

" I've got it for you, Liza," Joyce said, as she re- 
joined her foster-sister. " And I only hope it will 
start you in a straight life." 

" Don't you be afraid of that," said the other, as she 
hungrily clutched the money. " You don't catch me 
takin' on again with any men. I've 'ad enough of 
'em. Now I'll get, afore the old woman gets out of 
Church. There's a native cart waiting me the other 
side of the ridge. So long, Joyce." 

Joyce, avoiding the proffered embrace, stood aside 
and watched her. Shouldering her bundles^ Liza 
slung the infant, Kaffir-wise, in a shawl on to her hip, 
clutched her three-year-old wizened-face little son by 
the hand, and hurried across the veldt till she reached 
the shelter of the waving com. 

Gaining the native bullock-cart, Liza flopped heav- 
ily down, her pasty face faintly flushed, her yellow 
eyes viciously exultant. 

" Well ! " she gasped at length, with a quiet evil 
laugh, " if she ain't the silliest, damnedest, softest- 
hearted innocent as ever lived ! I'm to live a good life 
and work 'ard and 'onest, am I? He! He! He! 
And so I will, very 'ard, and very 'onest. There's 
twenty from the old woman, curse 'er, and ten from 
Joyce. That's thirty, and with old Lizbeth Farren's 
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twenty-five, I'll watch it but we start as 'igh class a 
establishment for young Griqua ladies as any this side 
Cape Town. There's a pot o' money in it, and any- 
way it'll be a more lively life than rottin' in that cursed 
'ole." 

Meanwhile Joyce, watching the bullock-cart climb 
the loamy slope to the great uplands billowing to the 
Amongaland boundary-fence, was indulging in a san- 
guine day-dream over the unexpected regeneration of 
Liza. The sight of Vrau Heissmann sailing from the 
church loomed, with sudden grotesqueness, across the 
placid sea of unwonted light-heartedness in which 
Joyce was adrift. But, somewhat to her surprise, the 
Vrau took the news of Liza's departure with stolid 
equanimity. The hymn-tunes had pleased the Vrau, 
and her cracked, Dop-soaked voice had shrieked itself 
dry in satisfying fervours. The parson's voice, more- 
over, was melodious, and she had enjoyed a pleasant 
slumber. Altogether, she felt in good humour with 
herself, and the day's atmosphere of respectability en- 
dowed her for the moment with an airy spirit of negli- 
gence for common troubles and worries. 

" Let her go and be damned ! " she said piously, on 
hearing the news. " I was dead certain she prigged 
the money, and I suppose she sent it in before her. 
She's a cute one, Liza is, and if she don't get 'anged or 
trunked,* she'll make a livin' for hersel', and be able 
to take care of her poor old mother in her old age. 

" Parson's been asking for you, Joyce, " she went 
on. " He's comin' round to see as why you weren't 
at the church. An' I don't wonder at it. One 'ud 
think as I'd brought you up like a 'eathen." 

* Imprisoned. 
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" Is he? " replied Joyce coldly. *' Then you can tell 
him, when he comes, that I have gone out." And 
suiting the action to the word, she set off across the 
veldt, in the direction of a steep gorge which was her 
favourite place of refuge and seclusion. 

Wrixon, however, was not to be so easily thwarted. 

Whether Joyce came to the service or not, was, as 
far as the spiritual results were concerned, a matter 
on which he did not care a jot. But on the one oc- 
casion when Bob Smith had persuaded her to accom- 
pany him for the last hymn, the parson had felt 
strangely attracted by Joyce's face, contrasting so 
sharply in its purity and air of reserved pride with the 
faces around it. It had pursued him afterwards with 
a sense of haunting recollection, which he could not 
polarise, but which was sufficiently definite to keep 
the presentment of the girl clearly in his memory, and 
to instil into his mind a desire, more or less sustained, 
to cultivate her acquaintance. 

Joyce, however, made no pretence of concealing her 
cold dislike for him. She set great store by Bob's 
opinion of men, and the old bookkeeper had not been 
slow to inveigh bitterly to her against Wrixon's treat- 
ment of Clinton. The fact that Clinton's week of dis- 
sipation usually ended in drawing Bob into a three 
days' spree, brought home to the girl, in a more inti- 
mate way, a cold participation in her old friend's ani- 
mosity against the parson. 

It was little wonder, seeing the circumstances of 
her life, that she had grown to look on drunkenness 
as the sin of sins. Bob, under the stress of her timid 
appeals, had been constrained, reluctantly, to " put the 
peg in," and his subsequent lapses from that trying 
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abstinence had invariably synchronised with Wrixon's 
pastoral visits. 

" He makes me that riled, my dearie," the old man 
had pleaded in excuse. " The taste of 'im sticks in 
my gorge, an' what with Clinton on the booze, an' 
alius with a bottle 'andy under the bed, I feel as if I 
must have a drop to get back to my bearings." 

Joyce could understand something of his feelings, 
however much she deprecated his manner of assuag- 
ing them : for Wrixon's presence, his polished phrases, 
the caressing wavy inquietude of his hands, his flowery 
pomposity, had ever affected her with a sense as of 
suffocation. 

Face to face with him, something in his personality, 
some indefinable attitude of tenderness in his unctuous 
plausibilities, awoke in her an electric thrill of vague 
fear, an irresponsible repulsion which she ever found 
painfully uncontrollable. 

The very fact of the girl's evident distaste for his 
society had from the first intensified Wrixon's interest 
in her. As a rule, he was rather petted by women. 
Joyce piqued at once his vanity and his curiosity — both 
masterful attributes in his character. Then, too, she 
was of an order of beauty rarely met with on the high 
veldt, and one which inspired him with uneasy reminis- 
cences. Some time after he had first seen her face 
among those in the church, his memory, conjuring up 
the picture, found it melting curiously into the out- 
lines of another face he had looked down upon in the 
stone church on the bleak hillside of N'Ritani twenty 
years ago. He would have been at a loss to say how 
there grew into his mind the idea of a possible con- 
nection between the two. The thought, once defined. 
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had left him trembling and troubled. At first, he put 
it away fearfully, telling himself that the circum- 
stances, and a chance look, had simply called to life 
the same order of emotions. He was, however, dimly 
conscious of a certain difference, even in those emo- 
tions — 2l pervading sense of loss, that defied his indo- 
lent analysis. He dreamily realised that his soul had 
waxed fat — that, twenty years ago, such impulses had 
stirred him to an instinctive revolt, that would fain 
have braced his strength to the grasp of mastery: 
whereas now they tickled his moodiness to a gentle 
glow, in whose unaccustomed warmth he was sensible 
that the veil of pastoral interest lent to appearances 
the smooth assurance of immunity. 

Long years of careful prudence had not made him 
strong, for the very reason that he had never realised 
himself weak. He had still the same easy belief in his 
inability to be other than correct, that he had had the 
day he had watched Gertrude Richards swinging in 
her hammock. But the virility of his perception of 
danger was no more. Sapped by an indolent habitude 
of prudential demeanour, it had degenerated into a 
lazy curiosity that pleasantly tantalised his emotions 
into a state of fictitious activity. 

The lazy contemplation of paternity corresponded so 
restfully with this indolence of his, that he found him- 
self ever recurring in thought to the girl's face,, fram- 
ing it, to his own comfort, in the aesthetic suroundings 
of his rectory and his roses. The thought absorbed 
him in growing power. He painted her presence 
everywhere, making of his creature-comforts, at pres- 
ent so barrenly prosaic, distracting idylls of domes- 
ticity and a daughter's adoring gratitude. Without 
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exciting comment, he learnt that it was in fact Vrau 
Heissmann who received the money that he had hith- 
erto supposed was received by Gertrude Richards. 
It never occurred to him that the latter was not a 
party to the arrangement. He drew, in fact, the con- 
clusion that seemed most obviously correct: Joyce 
was, indeed, his own daughter, placed with the Heiss- 
manns by her mother. 

The exact knowledge left him a prey to complex 
emotions. Desire of his own comforts, desire even of 
protecting his own child, mingled with a painful 
shrinking from inviting public criticism and that ques- 
tioning which, in the social conditions obtaining at Mt. 
Lipton, would have been peculiarly embarrassing. 
He had, however, other motives urging him to adop- 
tion : and with characteristic shiftiness, he resolved to 
effect his purpose, whilst concealing the truth under 
some convenient veil. To this end, his first move had 
been to give notice at the bank of the withdrawal of 
the allowance — a step that, he shrewdly hoped, would 
force Joyce into seeking other spheres, and so throw 
her upon the protection of the position he intended to 
offer her. 

It was to the tingle of such sensations that Joyce 
owed the parson's monthly fluster about her soul. 
Wrixon never allowed a pastoral visit to N'Hlabat to 
go by without seeking out the girl, under the pretence 
of beseeching her attendance at the services. His 
heart was not, indeed, alien to a certain glow of pride 
and tenderness in her society, and he felt keenly the 
girl's avoidance of him — a fact which pricked him on 
the more persistently to attract her liking. Joyce 
grew to dread these visits, with a loathing which sur- 
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prised herself, and whose force made her relatively 
indulgent to Bob's method of dissipating their mem- 
ory. For the last two months she had successfully 
taken herself out of the way, aided by the willing con- 
nivance of Berthe, who alone knew her hiding-place. 

This Sunday, however, she was less fortunate. It 
had ever been the parson's custom to return to Mt. 
Lipton in time to hold there an evening service. 
Joyce, aware of this, had not left her refuge till the 
sinking sun told her that the parson should be well on 
his way to The Great Gate. Her chagrin was there- 
fore the greater when, half-way through the mealie- 
landes on her way homewards, she met Wrixon jog- 
ging along quietly on his cob. On his visit to the 
Heissmanns the parson had been informed, somewhat 
spitefully by Berthe, of Joyce's method of evasion, and 
had timed his departure accordingly. Escape was im- 
possible, and it was with a heart beating to a quick, 
indefinable fear, that Joyce watched him vault from 
his horse and approach her with outstretched hands. 
It was in vain that she shrank from him, according 
him the merest salute in response to his florid greeting. 
Wrixon, in spite of a certain nervousness, had the his- 
trionic aptitude native to all egoists. He had care- 
fully schooled himself to play the part of the benefi- 
cent patron — yet he was scarcely prepared for the 
strenuous impulse of tenderness which the acting of it 
excited in him. He stood before her fluttering like 
any girl, his long white fingers tremblins: detainingly 
on her arm, his voice tuned to its most unctuous note. 

" My dear child, how providential ! I have been 
troubled about you all day — very troubled." 

" You are very good," she replied, shaking herself 
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free, with a slight gesture of disdain. His caressing 
tone, the exaggerated air of tender solicitude betrayed 
on his mobile lips, in his swimming eyes, affected her 
with a sudden fear, an electric tingle of repulsion, so 
strenuous and yet so vague, that she seemed to lose 
for the moment all power of initiative, to be held fasci- 
nated and impotent, under the smooth, snake-like glid- 
ing of his speech. 

" It makes me inexpressively sad," he went on, 
" to note your habitual absence from the services. I 
am sure from your face that you must have great in- 
fluence amongst your surroundings. Your example 
will be followed. You need advice, guidance." 

For the life of her the girl could not have spoken. 
A sick sense of oppression and inertia seemed to be 
hovering over her, penetrating and paralysing every 
function of resistance in her soul. His manner was 
so fluttering, so amorously protective, that it was small 
wonder she mistook his purpose, and, having no clue 
to his line of thought, imagined he was making love 
to her. She could only stare at him with wide fright- 
ened eyes, wondering when he would finish and let her 
free. Her demeanour encouraged the parson. He 
went on more patronisingly : 

" You ... er ... do not know your father ; I un- 
derstand that he is . . . er . . . supposed to be dead. 
And your mother — er . . . that is Vrau Heissmann, 
is scarcely calculated to advise a young girl of your, er 
. . . shall I say, personal charms, in the most suitable 
way. Let me, I implore you, be as a father to you. 
I understand that vou have received an excellent edu- 
cation. I have given the subject the most careful at- 
tention, and I have decided to make you the mistress 
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of my Mission School, at Mt. Lipton. You are silent, 
it is unexpected. But do not be afraid, I will return 
at once, and speak to Vrau Heissmann." 

" No ! " cried Joyce, gradually galvanised into full 
vigour, as Wrixon*s tone became more and more ca- 
ressing. "You are very kind, but it is quite impos- 
sible. Nothing would induce me to accept such a 
position." 

She moved as if to go, but Wrixon's hand had tight- 
ened on her arm. She felt her face flushing angrily 
beneath his fixed gaze. The sight of the warm colour 
in the averted cheeks, her delicate beauty, her air of 
distinction, combined to force Wrixon into an heroic 
resolve to reveal himself. In the sudden stress of this 
parental sacrifice, he was hardly aware that he was 
drawing the girl towards him, and with an air of 
tenderness on his features that, however proper to 
fatherly fondness, lent him in Joyce's eyes an infamous 
appearance of cozening hypocrisy. 

Thus it occurred that, before the astounded parson 
could open his lips, the girl had wrenched free her 
arm, and darting past his uplifted hands, was racing, 
with all the speed of her lithe young limbs, towards 
the settlement. 



CHAPTER IX. 

On the Friday following the Parson's visit to 
N'Hlabat, the little township was stirred to a placid 
fluster by the news that Noth was to give a house- 
warming that evening. 

For two days the waggons had been unloading at 
his door a store of furniture of a quality and luxury 
unwonted on the high veldt. Speculation ran high 
as to the purport of this extravagance : for Noth had 
a solid reputation for an almost sordid economy. Vrau 
Heissmann, in particular, took a special pleasure in 
standing by the waggons, gazing with envious eyes 
after the different articles that bespoke both comfort 
and cash. Her immediate fear of Joyce was some- 
what moderated by the fact that the old Magistrate, 
who had ever regarded the Vrau with marked dis- 
favour, had retired from his post, and left his duties in 
the hands of Tracey, the Clerk, pending the arrival of 
his successor. This arrival being a matter of uncer- 
tainty, the Vrau gave guarded rein to her tongue, and 
lost no opportunity of impressing on Joyce the mag- 
nificence that awaited her slightest nod. It filled the 
bibulous old woman with a bilious rage to think of 
the girl's cold indifference to the advantages of an 
alliance with the owner of the canteen, and she vented 
her feelings by holding forth bitterly to Berthe on 

the vice of ingratitude. Berthe listened greedily 
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enough. She had all the aptitude of a kitten for real- 
ising the advantages of a soft place near the hearth. 
The practical evidence of Noth's capability for making 
any girl comfortable caused a revolution in her 
crooked little mind. Hitherto, she had regarded him 
very much in the unconscious reflection of Joyce's at- 
titude towards him. Now, however, she saw him sud- 
denly in another light, a being to be courted and de- 
ferred to. Her new-born sullen hatred of her foster- 
sister drove her mentally into a swift espousal of 
Noth's personality. Thus far, she was in agreement 
with her mother : but she went no further. The fact 
of Noth's passion for Joyce added bile to her bitter- 
ness against the girl. And while she let slip no oc- 
casion of inveighing against her as a stuck-up fool 
for not accepting the man, she was conscious of a 
latent feeling that, were Joyce to yield and become the 
possessor of his goods, it would fret her hate with the 
goad of an added grudge. 

Already, too, she was beginning to find, in the taste 
of her life with Boden, the acrid flavour of ashes. 
His unvarying insouciance, his placid acceptance of 
her furious caresses, roused her to many a burst of 
wrathful upbraiding. That such moods only served 
to amuse him and to extort an occasional gay laugh, 
exasperated her to the point of violence. But beneath 
the easy bantering humour of the " gentleman "- 
corporal, there ran a fibre of cynical brutality. And 
when Berthe, one day, flung herself biting and scratch- 
ing upon him, on recovering from the moment's sur- 
prise he set himself in a cold, vicious way to admin- 
ister to her a sound flogging. His face had worn a 
satisfied smile, as, after some minutes of stunned en- 
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durance, the girl had sunk whimpering to his feet, 
fawning on him, caressing his hands, just as a whipped 
puppy might have done. The result of this drastic 
treatment had been to reduce Berthe for a few days 
into a state of submissive and rather silent calm, which, 
had he been a less self-satisfied man, might have ren- 
dered Boden suspicious. Not that Berthe meditated 
revolt. The thrashing increased, if anything, her re- 
spect for her master! But in natures of elemental 
simplicity, the sudden calm of unwonted control is a 
. phase without cohesion, lending vigour and intensity 
to the volcanic outbursts that must inevitably rush 
through the first vent. 

In pursuance of the project at his heart, Noth had 
invited the Heissmanns to his house-warming, though 
for mother and daughter he had nothing but an easy, 
derisive contempt. 

He spent a couple of hours in inditing a respectful 
invitation to Joyce, and assumed his most cajoling 
tone to Bob, in order to gain his service as messenger. 
He had rather expected a blunt refusal, and was not 
a little surprised at the alacrity of the old man in 
agreeing to deliver it and bring the answer. He 
would have been less complacent in his expressions of 
gratitude had he seen Bob's face as he hobbled down 
to the Heissmanns' kraal, and heard his remark on 
handing Joyce the letter. 

It's from that Noth," had said the old man. 

He's been two hours and more tryin' to twist 'is 
tongue to somethin' civil to ask you to 'is house- 
warmin'. If you take my advice, you'll tear it up 
without readin' it, and I'U take back the bits for 
you," 
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Joyce did take his advice, and it was a rare moment 
of joy to Bob as, with a wicked glisten in his eye, he 
handed Noth the letter torn several times across. 

" She sez I was to give you that with 'er compli- 
ments," he said drily, and with huge enjoyment of the 
other's swift flush and savage glance. 

Yet in spite of the absence of Joyce, as the afternoon 
wore on, under the influence of a heavy dinner and an 
unwonted amount of liquor, Noth found his house- 
warming a great success. Most of the Non-coms of 
the Border Rifles were present, and a few of the 
wealthier privates: and Richard Temple, who was 
somewhat an adept at the piano, kept the party going 
in rollicking songs. 

He had just finished a song, and was idly strum- 
ming a few chords, watching, with amused eyes, 
Noth's flushed face and excited manner. The store- 
keeper, as a rule, was a very abstemious man. But, 
this day, he was conscious of a great feeling of tri- 
umph that he, the grandson of a Kaffir woman, was 
entertaining the proud rooinek in his own house, and 
that, too, on a footing of easy equality. The unusual 
role of playing host, and in such fashion, had insid- 
iously drawn him into repeated libations, which, with- 
out making him helpless, had elevated him beyond the 
restraint of his usual slow-speaking prudence. In the 
lull, he suddenly seized his glass, and rapping it on the 
piano called out: 

" Fill up, boys ! Fill up ! I'll give you a toast. 
Fill up, Vrau Heissmann! You're not going to be 
shy of a last glass at your time of life : nor you either, 
Berthe, — ^you little devil ! " This last, as he chucked 
the girl under the chin, receiving in return a sound 
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box on the ears. When the roar of laughter provoked 
by this incident had subsided, Noth looked round him 
with drunken gravity. The men, half of them un- 
steady on their feet, were standing with glasses lifted, 
an expectant grin on every face. 

" Here you are, boys, then," hiccoughed Noth. 
" Though she ain't here yet, we'll drink to the health 
of the prettiest, proudest 'igh stepper in the Cape, to 
Joyce, the future mistress of this 'ome, which I've 
specially prepared for her." 

A confused murmur greeted his toast, through 
which rose the sharper sound of several glasses crash- 
ing on the table, one or two deep oaths, and then a 
sudden silence. Noth paused, looking around with a 
drunken leer. 

"Well, boys!" he said, "what's wrong? Ain't it 
good enough for her? She ain't an angel, is she? 
Or p'r'aps I ain't good enough, eh? Well, I'll lay 
this 'ouse and what's in it, that there ain't another 
here as can do the same by her. It ain't every one as 
would give 'er the chance to come with a ring on, an' 
I daresay . . ." 

He got no further : for, next moment, his glass was 
knocked flying from his hands, and Temple was stand- 
ing above his sprawling form. 

" It's a damned lie ! " he said fiercely. " You're not 
fit for her to wipe her boots on." 

" It ain't no lie," screamed Vrau Heissmann, rush- 
ing forward, and dragging Temple back. " He asked 
me straight and above-board for Joyce, and I said as 
he should have her. And so he shall, if I've anything 
to do with it." 

" Which you 'aven't, and n^ver 'g^ve 'ad, and n^ver 
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will 'ave/' growled Bob Smith curtly, as Noth strug- 
gled to his feet. 

" You shall pay for this, Richard Temple," the store- 
keeper blurted out furiously. " Fll have you trunked 
for it; you, boys, are witness that he assaulted me in 
my own house." 

" And serve you damned well right," growled a 
sturdy corporal, " for bringing her name into your 
drunken speeches. If you don't want to get worse, 
Franz Noth, you'll leave the name of that girl alone ; 
for I know one man in the camp who would punch you 
to jelly if you start any of your tricks over her." 

The party broke- up soberly into small knots. Joyce 
held a very tender place in the heart of the camp, and 
though opinion was divided as to Temple's justifica- 
tion in going for Noth under the man's own roof, 
there was not one of them who suggested that the 
storekeeper had received more than his deserts. 

Temple, himself, had walked oif before the party 
had dispersed, his footsteps unconsciously taking him 
towards the Heissmanns' compound. Since the pre- 
ceding Sunday he had avoided Joyce. Yet she was 
ever in his thoughts. He was sick at heart with him- 
self and the existence he was leading, and his long- 
ings hungrily went out towards a life in which eifort 
should reflect some sustained image of a definite 
object. The veldt attracted him ; and he told himself 
that, with a home of which Joyce should be the centre, 
he would have a chance of reasserting himself, of re- 
garding the drink-demon no longer as a jovid com- 
rade, but as an enemy to be seriously faced. The 
prospect of returning to London to meet his old com- 
panions, to frequent his ancient haunts, filled him 
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with repugnance. There was a revivifying freshness 
about the clear frosty mornings of the veldt, with its 
scent of new-tilled earth and fragrant crops, with its 
illimitable distances, compared to which the memory 
of chambers in London was suffocating. 

As he found himself suddenly brought to a halt by 
the furze fence of the Heissmanns' farm, his reveries 
spurred him to a swift resolve, 
ril risk it,'* he said aloud. 
Is it wise ? " asked a laughing voice, above him. 

He started round, to find himself gazing in the face 
of Joyce, who, having seen him crossing the veldt, in 
the evident intention of coming to the farm, had gone 
out to the gate to meet him. In his preoccupation, 
he had not seen her, and once at the gate, the strag- 
gling fence screened her from view. 

He regarded her gravely for a moment, as he 
walked slowly up the slope. Then, as he reached her, 
and she held out her hand, he detained it in his, 
saying: 

" You shall be the judge." 

The girl, quickly conscious of her error, tried to 
withdraw her hand, her face swiftly paling. 

" One moment ! " said Temple. " Give in to me for 
but one moment. I know I'm not half good enough 
for you, Joyce. But I love you, and at least I could 
take you away from this wretched hole. I am well 
enough oif to give you a decent home to start with, 
and I'd work like a nigger for you, indeed I would. 
As my wife, you would at least be safe from the in- 
sults of fellows like Noth. Won't you think of it, 
Joyce? I can't expect you to respect me right away, 
after the racket I've been going here. But give me a 
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trial — a chance for six months, and then your answer. 
Will you?" 

His voice was very pleading, and the earnest hu- 
mility of his manner touched the girl to the soul. For 
a moment, a great wild longing to get away, to escape 
at any price from the life surrounding her, surged into 
her heart, driving the blood in a swift flush to her face. 
Then, before her rose the vision of him, reeling home, 
drunk, incapable. How that fatal taint, with its trail 
of horror, smeared every memory of her life! The 
thought of it brought a sudden pallor to her face, a 
painful contraction to her heart. But for that, she, 
too, might have risked it, and given her life in gage to 
this man's honour. The swift realisation of her peril 
made her abrupt; she snatched away her hand, and 
her voice was colder than she had intended as she an- 
swered him. 

" I cannot ! " she said. " Indeed — indeed, it is 
quite impossible, either now or ever. I am so 
sorry . . ." 

" Don't !" he interrupted harshly. " It is my own 
fault, and I was a fool to think that you could possibly 
consent, after knowing what my life has been here. 
It is over ; I have risked it ; and you ... do not think 
It wise. 

He gazed at her, with a faint attempt at a smile. 
The tears in her eyes, the distress on her face, filled 
him with a sudden shame. 

" Don't worry, little girl," he said cheerfully. " I'm 
really not worth it. And now I'll say good-bye for 
the last time, as to-morrow morning I shall trek off 
for Rhodesia." 

He lingered for a moment over her hand, and then 
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swinging on his heel, walked briskly in the direction 
of his hut. 

" The same old wheeze ! " he muttered bitterly, as 
sinking into a chair, he looked wearily round at the 
bare mud walls. Taking a photograph from the table, 
he intently gazed at it for some minutes. " Poor dear 
mater ! " he said, at last. " I wonder if you ever saw 
all the perspectives of your pet proverb when you 
told me that ' black sheep were better out of the fold.' " 

He sat silent for some time, then slowly and delib- 
erately tore the photograph into scraps, and dropped 
them one by one into the fire. 

His face was very pale as he quietly turned out his 
boxes. He pocketed his cash and a revolver, stuffed 
his saddle-bags with various articles of clothing, and, 
after throwing his saddle and reins out of doors, seated 
himself at the table, balancing a pen in his motionless 
fingers. Presently he began to write. 

" Dear Bob," his note ran — 

" I am trekking north. Be a good fellow and auc- 
tion my things for me, fowls, stock, clothes, hut, 
everything. Pay the cash to the Standard Bank at 
Kokstad. 

" I've had a facer, old chap, but I was a fool ever 
to expect anything else. 

*' Yours, 

" Dick Temple." 

He was disturbed at the finish by a vigorous kicking 
at the door. 

*' Come forth, O mole," sang out the cheery note 
of Sergeant Lamb, a six-foot rollicking giant of the 
signalling corps. 
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Temple, knowing that a refusal would inevitably in- 
volve the carrying of his door by assault, and the dis- 
covery of his preparations for departure, was quick to 
reply. 

" All right," he cried. " Give us a breeze ! Just 
stretch your long legs and sling my saddle on the 
crook at the back of the hut, and I'll be with you in a 
minute." 

He stepped out as the other strode round, locked his 
door, and joined the sergeant. 

"What brings you down from the mountain?" he 
asked, for Lamb, with three men, occupied the helio- 
graph camp on the top of the great bleak range that 
towered above the cantonment to the East. 

"Why, man, it's a canteen-concert, to-night," re- 
plied Lamb. " I wouldn't miss it for a month's fur- 
lough. The boys can't get on without you, and they 
sent me to bring you along." 

" I'm dead off," replied Temple — ^" sick to death of 
it. They'll have to do without me to-night." 

" Devil a bit of it, my boy," Lamb laughed, seizing 
him in a vicelike grip. " If you won't come quietly 
I'll have to carry you." 

He suited the action to the word, slinging Temple, 
as though he were an infant, across his great shoulders. 

" O, damn your ragging ! " cried Temple. " Put 
me down, and I'll come." 

It was some distance to the iron building that served 
as canteen, and the two walked slowly towards it. It 
was already in a blaze of light. The night was ex- 
quisitely soft and quiet, the stars seeming to brood low 
in the deep, velvety purple of the sky. As they drew 
near to the canteen a deafening torrent of discordant 
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sounds smote the air, jarring shrilly against the calm 
peace of the scene. Penny whistles, bones, biscuit-tin 
drums, clashed in delirious frenzies above the tinkling 
and thumping of a battered piano. Outside, on the 
stoop, a man was leaning dizzily over the rail, vomit- 
ing. 

As Temple entered, a drunken cheer greeted him. 
He nodded pleasantly, forcing his way through the 
throng to the back of the bar, where a little group of 
non-coms stood, playing "twenty-fives." Clinton, in 
his shirt-sleeves, was busy " slinging drinks " over the 
counter, which ran completely across one end of the 
room. Dop, beer, whisky, glass after glass passed in 
dizzy round from his nimble fingers, while Corporal 
Boden, lounging negligently on a high stool, booked 
the items to the different recipients. At the far end 
of the room, a group of men were playing " banker," 
to the great profit of a steely-eyed, Yankee-faced pri- 
vate, whose grim mirthless smile and pale level lips 
would not have disgraced a Bret Harte miner. In a 
corner of the room, the canteen band was ranged, un- 
der a banner bearing the rudely painted design of a 
horse — ^with a barrel for body, a glass for head, a bottle 
for tail,— carrying a trooper face about, with the 
strange device, *' Dum vivo bibo." Round the room 
were ranged on trenches huge casks of Dop, fat and 
sluggish-looking, not unlike over-bloated sleepy bats. 
In the centre of the room a very fat and very drunk 
private, with a bald head and grave purple face, was 
waltzing round the bugler — ^a diminutive cockney — on 
his head. It was a scene beyond the conjuring power 
of any sane brain — a nightmare of delirium. 

Presently, the frenzies of the band and of the danc- 
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ers flagged, and some one shouted for songs. A 
corporal with a fine tenor, threaded with a slightly 
drunken flavour, gave Tosti's " Good-bye." The de- 
spairing wail of it evoked for a moment a silence of 
bleared emotions, till a "rookie," recovering his 
equanimity, started a song in high favour at the hour 
— a Lampsacene lyric, woven round the rune 

" She said she'd meet him down the lane at half-past nine." 

Its obscene humour, harmonising with the infer- 
nally cunning lilt of the chorus, put the men in 
better mood, and, for the next hour, the room rang to 
a repertoire of drunken songs as broadly funny and 
funnily broad as the varied experiences of the vocalists 
could make them. 

Temple had seen the same thing time after time, 
and laughed with the drunkest of them at the coarse 
wit, the beastly humour of it all. To-night for the first 
time he saw it with open eyes, clearly, in all its gar- 
ishness, in all the intolerable ache of his effort to forget. 
It sickened him to a great disgust and contempt with 
himself, with life, with everything. Standing for a 
moment on the clean pinnacle of a vivid memory, he 
seemed to be gazing down into an abyss of hell, real- 
ising, like a man condemned, the nature of the place 
to which he was bound. 

He shuddered, as if suddenly chilled, and half un- 
conscious of what he was doing, feverishly swallowed 
several glasses of neat whisky. He looked around him 
with a vacant stare when some one shouted, " Now 
then. Temple, give us a song ! " repeating vaguely, 
"I? A song?" 
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" Yes, man, a song! *' echoed Lamb, clapping him on 
the shoulder. 

Next moment. Temple found himself slung on the 
top of a Dop barrel, looking down on a sea of flushed, 
reckless, expectant faces. 

" Very well," he said, " I will give you a song — a 
farewell toast." 

Afterwards, he never knew what he had sung — 
scarcely realised even at the moment the words that 
he was singing. They came easily enough to the lilt 
of a popular chorus. He was conscious only of that 
strange sense of looking downward from a frosty pin- 
nacle into the stew and pandemonium of a bottomless 
hell, — ^gazing down, fascinated, irresistibly drawn 
nearer and nearer to the brink. There was a sudden 
hush, and he commenced, his voice ringing out, 
thrilled with a vibrant note of mockery and despair. 
This was his song : — 

" Drink, boys ; drink ! Drink to the curse of the might-have-been ! 
Drink to the hariot ! Drink to the cup I Drink to the stain of 

the hopes that are clean ! 
Drink to the depth of damnation we measure ! 
Drink to the grave of ideals we treasure ! 
Drink, boys ; drink ! Fill the bowl high, boys ! Lift the bowl 

well! 
Drink to the rollicking days in hell ! 

*' Drink, boys ; drink I Drink to the mother who moans apart I 
Drink to your loved one ! Drink to her tears ! Drink to the 

chalice of woes at her heart I 
Drink to her anguish of hopes defiled I 
Drink to the taint that would grip her child I 
Drink, boys ; drink ! Fill the bowl high, boys I Lift the bowl 

well! 
Drink to the jolly good fellows in hell 1 
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" Drink, boys ; drink I Drink to the dregs of the wrath of God I 
Drink to His winking ! Drink to His sleep ! Drink to the snap 

of His hovering rod ! 
Drink to the hour of remorse unavailing I 
Drink to the gnashing of teeth and wailing ! 
Drink, boys ; drink ! Fill the bowl high, boys I Lift the bowl 

well! 
Drink to the rousing old topers of hell ! " 

The canteen greeted the end of the first verse with 
a half-hearted titter of anticipation. As the song 
proceeded, some one suddenly threw open the door, 
and lurched out with an angry oath — an example that 
was followed by several others. It was not at all the 
kind of thing they expected from Temple, and they 
resented the importation of such a personal note into 
their revels. The man's face, too, with its unnatural 
pallor of cheeks and lips, and the haggard, luminous 
fierceness of his eyes, jarred on them, making them 
feel nervous and irritably self-conscious. 

When Temple, looking vacantly around him, finished 
and stumbled to the ground, the canteen maintained 
a stony silence which was only diverted from more 
marked disapproval by a sallow-faced " rookie " sud- 
denly yelling " Drinks ! " — a natural solution, which 
appealed to them as singularly well-timed, and was 
greeted by a deafening salvo from the band. Only the 
card party, gathered round the Yankee-looking pri- 
vate, retained an air altogether unconcerned. To Tem- 
ple they all seemed very distant and indistinct. He 
was acutely and exclusively conscious that a stale 
scent of liquor and cigars struggled heavily in the air 
against the cool incoming gusts of veldt-scented winds. 

Lamb and Boden alone seemed to have any eyes 
for him. They approached him sympathetically. 
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You get to bed, old man," said Lamb kindly. 

You have been going it rather strong. You'd better 
put the peg in for a few days." 

Temple suffered them to lead him out and across the 
veldt to his hut. Half-way there, they met Bob Smith 
and Joyce, who were returning from a walk. Temple 
turned his face away, pretending not to see her; and 
the girl, after a swift startled glance, hastened on. 
At the door of his hut Temple turned to his com- 
rades. 

He had suddenly grown quite collected and calm. 

" Thanks, boys," he said. " You're very good. 
But Fm all right now. No, I shall not turn in yet. 
I'll have a pipe and a quiet walk. Yes, Fd sooner be 
by myself, thanks. Good-night." 

For a long time, Temple sat gazing out on the quiet, 
blinking stars, feeling in a vague impersonal way that 
life sometimes held strange gulfs between one moment 
and that which followed. He fell asleep at last, and 
awoke with a shiver to find Orion's Belt far down on 
the horizon, and the sky just paling into opalescent 
shades of grey. He rose slowly, entered his hut, and 
lit his pipe, droppi..g the match unsnuffed to the floor, 
where it lay smouldering unnoticed on the matting 
which served for carpet. He sought the note he had 
written to Smith, and going out, locked the door, and 
walked over to Clinton's compound. There, he laid 
the note and his key on the soap-shelf under the eaves. 
Returning leisurely to his stables, he saddled his pony ; 
and three minutes later the sentry at the camp saw 
him riding hard through the mealie-landes, heading 
due North, 



CHAPTER X. 

A WHITE creeping bank of mist lay beyond the 
mealie-landes. It swallowed Temple from sight, and 
the sentry, watching it, saw it crawl sinuously nearer 
and nearer, engulfing by inches the swaying corn, the 
Court House, the Heissmanns' compound, trailing its 
grey slanting pinions up the slope of the great moun- 
tain eastwards, swathing all things in a brooding mys- 
terious silence. Temple, head down, let the reins fall 
on the pony's neck. The mist suited his mood, form- 
ing a fitting pall to what he dimly felt was an exit 
from a phase of life which would never recur. 

He had intended to follow the river path to Mt. Lip- 
ton, but his pony took the broader way leading over 
the uplands to the Amongaland fence. He never no- 
ticed it, and for an hour jogged along quietly, sunk in 
a numb unconsciousness of thought. Suddenly he 
reeled in his saddle: a horse cantering quietly from 
the opposite direction had cannoned full into his. 

" I beg you a thousand pardons." He heard the 
words before he saw the form of the stranger. As 
he staggered, clutching: to his saddle, the figure of the 
horseman loomed out grotesquely from the mist. 

" As much my fault ! " he said, good-humouredly. 
"Bound for N'Hlabat?" 

" Yes," replied the other. " Can you tell me if I 
am on the right track ? " 
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" You can't miss it," he replied. " When you come 
to the brow take the goat track to the right, — not the 
road." 

Temple looked at the other curiously. The stranger 
was of a different order to the horsemen usually en- 
countered on the veldt. A black well-cut coat, Bed- 
ford-tweed breeches, half-top boots, set off a figure 
sinewy, erect, well-knit. His appearance suggested 
rather an excursion to an English meet than a journey 
to an up-country settlement in South Africa. But it 
was his face that most attracted Temple's gaze. A 
strong, quiet face, with a restful dominating sense of 
power in it. The head was square and massive; the 
soft round hat, tilted back in the shock, revealed a 
brow high and broad, with straight black hair brushed 
well back over the temples, and ears small and close- 
set. The black and shaggy eyebrows were rendered 
even stronger by the abrupt level ridge of the fore- 
head and the deep-sunk, wide-set eyes. They were 
attractive eyes, for all their fierce setting — luminous 
brown, with a liquid light in them very expressive and 
sympathetic. The lon^ straight nose, curved delicately 
at the nostrils, lent a suggestion of obstinacy to the 
face which, if it contrasted with the oval, almost fem- 
inine contour of the jaw, was not belied by the rock- 
like mould of the deeply cleft chin and the severe, hard 
curves of the shaven lip. 

The stranger returned the scrutiny with interest. A 
curious undefined feeling of interlinking destiny held 
the two men for a moment in an unconscious silence, 
each of them measuring himself, as it were, against 
the other. 

"You are the new magistrate, I suppose?" said 
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Temple suddenly, and, as the other bowed ac- 
quiescence, he added with a short hard laugh and a 
bitterness he could not himself account for, " Well, I 
wish you better luck than I had. I am trekking." 

The next moment he had dug his spurs into his 
pony, and was lost in the mist. The magistrate rode 
on pensively. He was slow of speech and keen in per- 
ception, and something in the encounter with Temple 
stirred him to an irritability whose cause evaded him. 
Being a level-headed man, with a straight, practical 
habit of thinking, he looked with cold disfavour on 
psychic emotions, and was rather inclined to regard 
any one affecting him to such, as antagonistic to his 
peace. Preoccupied with his thoughts on the per- 
sonality of Temple, he never noticed the brow of the 
great uplands beneath which N'Hlabat lay wrapped in 
mist. His horse wandered along down the road, miss- 
ing the bridle-path through the mealie-landes. It was 
only when he got about half a mile to the other side of 
the settlement, and about a hundred yards from the 
Heissmanns' compound, that the smell of burning wood 
and the sound of voices awoke him to the fact that he 
was out of his road. He turned his horse in the di- 
rection of the voices, guiding it, tentatively, down the 
loamy banks of a small stream that intervened. 

The voices were those of Bob Smith and Joyce. 
Bob had heard Temple's steps outside the door, and 
having risen to see who was about, had been deterred 
from seeking his bed again by the sudden sound of the 
fire-alarm at the camp. 

For shortly after Temple's departure, the trooper on 
sentry-go had been attracted by the slow curling of 
smoke from the empty hut, and had promptly calkd 
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out the guard. A volunteer squad was soon on the 
spot. The disposition of the furniture within, showing 
as it did such evidences of a hasty trek, excited much 
conjecture, which Bob's brief explanation did not tend 
overmuch to explain. " Blue devils," however, was 
known to be a complaint entailing many an eccentric 
episode, of which, the camp concluded. Temple's song 
and his exit afforded merely another specimen. 

Only Bob, reading the terse note, had any idea of 
the real motives that had prompted the flight; and as 
soon as he had seen the fire well in hand, he had sought 
the Heissmanns' compound to discuss the news with 
Joyce. It filled the girl with indefinable pain akin to 
remorse. It seemed to her that all her relations with 
others were but the prelude to some outburst of vicious- 
ness. In a vague, wearied way she asked herself, 
somewhat peevishly, if she was responsible — if in 
any fashion her obstinate clinging to the course she 
had set before her must, of necessity, entail a riot of 
contradictory desires in those in whom her sympathy 
most centred. Now that Temple was gone, in the 
first stress of her grief, she saw him in a different 
light ; and, regarding him in the perspective of his pos- 
sibilities only, she imagined that her feelings were 
warmer towards him than in reality they were. She 
blamed herself bitterly for her cowardice, and almost 
succeeded in persuading herself that she had missed 
the one chance of happiness and safety which the 
gloomy vistas of her life had presented. 

" He was a good lad, but a damned fool I " was the 
old man's epitaph. He and Temple had ever got on 
well together. " He was real fond of you, my dearie, 
and alius talking of you. But you might as well 'ave 
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cut your throat as 'ave 'im, for he couldn't look at a 
glass without gettin' a 'orrible thirst/' 

" Do you think, Bob," asked the girl, " that, if a 
man like that had a wife he was very fond of, he would 
be able to give up drinking? " 

" With some of 'em, maybe," Bob replied. " But 
not wi' the likes of 'im. Them that drinks laughin' 
are the 'ardest to break. They don't see no 'arm in it 
till it's killed 'em; and they're that cunnin', they'd 
wheedle a blooming hangel into 'aving a heye-opener." 

Joyce answered the old man's chuckling comfort 
with a fleeting smile. They were standing outside the 
compound, leaning against the gate, looking towards 
the still burning hut. An occasional dull gleam was 
all they could see, and the sound of shouts and cries 
reached them, muffled and strangely unreal. The sun 
was rising. A wash of pallid light struggled fitfully 
along the undulating reaches of the mist. A chilly 
sense of oppression hovered in the air. It was as 
though all living things shivered under the pallor of 
a dead sun. The white distances of mist trailing up 
the western hills looked strangely lifeless and phan- 
tom-like, shaping themselves, like drenched walls of 
grey marble, into dull, lightless mirrors. Here and 
there, a peak or a great tree stood out clearly, flushed 
to a luminous, shell-like pink, glistening with a myriad 
drops of dew, the mist beating round them in dumb, 
shadowy surges. But beyond them was no horizon, 
only an aching void of impalpable shades that pulsed 
from one form to another, but ever evaded contour. 

The muffling silence absorbed the sound of ap- 
proaching hoofs. The magistrate, feeling his way 
cautiously, reined in suddenly by the side of the kraal. 
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A breath of wind swept the mist immediately around 
him, to a long serpentine wreath that wound round 
his own form and that of Joyce, blotting out all save 
their two faces and shoulders. 

To his startled gaze she seemed as some lovely 
vision, some spirit of a Rhine legend. He stared at 
her, fascinated, unable to remove his eyes. In the un- 
real light, her beauty took a shadowy delicacy; and 
through the wistful longing of her expression there 
seemed to breathe the Incarnation of the Soul of the 
Veldt — ^the sense of spirit-loneliness. As if moved by 
some electric intuition, the girl suddenly turned and 
looked at him. Their eyes met, and for some mo- 
ments held each other's gaze in a tingling wonder. 
In the solitude of that sudden revelation their souls 
seemed to meet the light nakedly, seeking to be un- 
derstood and to understand. 

Slowly, the serpentine wreath of mist parted, and 
folded itself back on either end, imperceptibly drawing 
each face into the shadows. Then, a swift, grey bil- 
low rolled in between them, and blotted out all sight. 
II 



CHAPTER XI. 

Wrapped in the clinging grey folds of the mist the 
magistrate sat motionless on his horse, lost in a pro- 
found reverie, wholly unconscious of his surroundings. 
The image of that shadowy, lovely, yearning face, 
which had met his eyes in such commanding soul-gaze 
through the pallor of the drifting opalescent greyness, 
floated before him, now as something uniquely, exclu- 
sively thrilled with a promise of the future, now in- 
definably melting into a haunting sense of past associa- 
tions. . 

Presently, the thought of his predicament stirred 
him to a hasty movement of impatience. He had rid- 
den over alone from Mt. Lipton, desiring to gain, un- 
influenced, first impressions of the cantonment in which 
his immediate future centred. The startling sight of 
that face, growing so spiritually out of the billowing 
mist, threw his thoughts back irritably to his meeting 
with Temple, linking, for a moment, the two together 
as similar phases of a disturbing sentimentalism. His 
mood found vent in his spurs ; and hi^ horse, bounding 
forward beneath the sudden prick, was as sharply 
halted by a hand springing from out of the mist. 

" Damn you ! " said an irascible voice. " Look 
where you're goin', cam't you. Ain't the veldt wide 
enough, without ridin' over peaceable folk ? " 

The magistrate, peering through the pearly grey- 
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ness, saw the face of an old bearded man, his hand 
fiercely gripping the rein, his eyes glinting, like flint 
sparks, along the impalpable road of the surging 
shadows. Then a girl's voice, soft and muffled, in- 
tervened soothingly. 

" Take care, Bob ! " she said. " It is a stranger. I 
saw him a moment ago." 

" That ain't a reason why 'e shouldn't look where 'e 
is goin'," growled the old man sulkily, conscious of a 
trodden, smarting corn. 

" I am very sorry," murmured the magistrate, strain- 
ing his eyes to catch a glimpse of the girl. Her low, 
modulated tones struck pleasingly on him, harmonis- 
ing admirably with his impression of her face. " It is 
so thick," he added, " that I can hardly see my horse's 
head. I suppose this is N'Hlabat ? " 

" Where else should it be ? " growled Bob, his tone 
a little mollified by curiosity. A gust of wind grouped 
the three suddenly in a circle of pallid light, revealing 
them to each other in startling clearness of outline. 
The eyes of the magistrate rested on the girl, fasci- 
nated. She was leaning against the gate, her head 
rather thrown back, as if still peering through the mist. 
Her grey simple frock, half drenched with the pene- 
trating dew, clung closely about her figure, revealing 
in delicate distinctness the long, subtle sweep of the 
rounded form, the flower-like curve and poise of the 
bosom and neck. Her hands were linked at the back 
of her head, her whole attitude suggesting the idea of 
a Naiad about to melt into the mists. 

In the sudden clearing of the shadows, she hardly 
realised, for a moment, that she was looking the 
stranger full in the face. The surprised admiration in 
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his eyes brought a swift flush to her face, and, drop- 
ping her arms quickly, with a sHght inclination of her 
head, she turned as if to enter the compound. The 
stranger's stare had not been lost on the old book- 
keeper. The girl's show of shyness irritated him. 

** What the blazes are you starin' at?" he said 
gruffly. " Carn't a lady stand at 'er own gate without 
havin' every passin' jackanapes gaping with his mouth 
open a-f ront of 'er ? " 

Joyce turned swiftly to expostulate. But the 
stranger was before her. 

*' Hard slogging, but fairly hit ! " he said with a 
good-natured laugh. " I must confess to a moment's 
unconscious rudeness. The light is my best apology ; 
for you must admit that it is not often the lifting of a 
veldt-mist reveals such a picture." 

" I hadmit nothing ! " said Bob peevishly. He hated 
compliment, and the magistrate's bow in Joyce's di- 
rection suggested to him merely another possible per- 
secutor. 

" Then perhaps you'll introduce me? " said the mag- 
istrate, somewhat tickled by the surly humor of the 
other. 

" I'll see you blowed first ! " said Bob, with wide 
eyes, and an emphasis that sent both Joyce and the 
stranger into a sudden peal of laughter. 

" What nonsense. Bob ! " interrupted the girl, feel- 
ing that the situation was making her look ridicu- 
lous. 

" The people round here call me Joyce," she went 
on, turning to the magistrate with a gaze of such 
frank unconcern, that he felt somewhat disconcerted. 
" And now," she added, " that your curiosity is satis- 
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fied, perhaps you would like to continue your jour- 
ney ? " 

The old man chuckled, as the stranger, visibly em- 
barrassed, played with his reins. 

" Certainly," he said freezingly. " I had no in- 
tention of intruding." He saluted her coldly as, push- 
ing open the gate, she vanished behind the fence. 
" Perhaps," he said, turning to Bob, " you would be 
good enough to show me my compound." 

" What compound ? " asked Bob. " I never set eyes 
on you afore as I knows of." 

" Possibly," said the magistrate, with a smile. " I 
mean the Residency. My name is Gerard Wyndham." 

" What? " gasped Bob. " The new Menky ? Lord 
save us ! " 

He fell back with an air of such genuine dismay, 
that the magistrate's momentary ill-humour gave way 
again to a quiet amusement. There had been some- 
thing in the honest face and gruff tones of Bob that 
attracted Wyndham. He was no stranger to the char- 
acteristics of the usual veldt wanderer, and the old 
man's surly guardianship of the girl tended to crystal- 
lise the curiosity and interest in her personality which 
the manner of their meeting had aroused in him. 

" Yes," he said, laughing, " I am the new Menky ; 
and you, I take it, are Bob Smith, of Noth & Co.'s 
store. And now, that we are introduced, shake hands." 

The old man offered his hand gingerly. He was 
not quite sure that he was not being laughed at. 

The magistrate dismounted and, drawing his bridle 
over his arm, walked across the veldt slowly. Bob, 
guiding him, was very silent. He was a shrewd reader 
of faces, and there was something in the quiet resolute 
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set ol* Wyndham's that inspired him with trust. He 
felt bitterly annoyed with himself for having made 
such a bad beginning with one who could do a 
great deal to effect Joyce's happiness. As they reached 
the compound, he turned suddenly on the magistrate, 
and said, " Look 'ee 'ere, now, sir ! Don't 'ee go bear- 
in' any grudge for an old man's hasty temper." 

For answer, Wyndham linked an arm in his. 

" We will wash it down with a drop of ScotcE," he 
said simply, gaining, by the little action and briefness 
of words, a pinnacle in Bob's esteem he was never to 
lose. 

Hitching the horse to the post. Bob indicated the 
residential abode — a large, round hut, through the 
open door of which one could see the interior cool and 
dark and sparsely furnished. 

The old man swallowed his nip with rare gusto. It 
was only as the last drop trickled down his throat that 
the memory of his promise to Joyce occurred to him. 

" Damn it ! " he said, as he put down the glass, with 
a rueful grimace. 

" What? " asked Wyndham. 

" Why, that there Joyce, bless 'er 'eart, made me 
promise as I'd keep the peg in. It's the only thing she 
ain't reasonable about. But," with a slow grin, " as 
the peg's out, I reckon it won't do any 'arm to put it 
in agen with another drop." 

Who is the girl. Smith?" asked the magistrate. 

From what I was told of the topography of the place, 
that compound should be Vrau Heissmann's, and I 
gathered she was not altogether a desirable party." 

" An' she ain't ! " acceded Bob emphatically. " But 
Joyce ain't no sort o' connection. Her parents went 
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under, likely enough, in one^^f^e Basuto raids twenty 
years ago, and the Heis^manns brought her up, and 
well paid they was f^fit. She's a girl in a thousand, 
she is. There ain't another like 'er in the 'ole of the 
Cape." 

" Is it not a strange thing she stays where she is? " 
objected Wyndham. " Can't she get away ? " 

" 'ow can a man o' your sense ask a foolish question 
like that ? " retorted Bob. " Where's she to go to, all 
alone, and 'oo's to look 'arter 'er? Why, you know 
right well, that she wouldn't be safe a bloomin' day, 
livin' in a 'ut by 'erself. What she wants is to get 
some nice family to take 'er as governess. But 'ow's 
any one goin' to take 'er from that there blarsted 
Vrau's 'ouse? 

" Now," he went on, rising in his excitement and 
bringing his homy old hand down in a fierce smite on 
the magistrate's shoulders, — " now, if you was to say a 
word for 'er, and find some of your friends to take 'er 
and 'elp 'er, you'd not only do the work of a good 
magistrate, but of a good man — which is worth a sight 



more." 



They talked for another quarter of an hour, the 
magistrate learning a good deal of the settlement 
from the old man's quaint yet forcible summing up of 
the chief characters in it. 

The sight of the sun, shining clearly in at the door, 
called the magistrate's attention to the probability that 
his presence would soon have to be officially intimated. 
He rose and gripped Bob's hand. 

" I am deeply indebted to you. Bob," he said. " I 
will think over your young friend Joyce, and if I can 
find a place for her, I will." 
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Bob's eyes searched him, as if they would pierce his 
soul. 

" No foolin', mind yer ! '* he muttered, with a half 
resentful shoulder of suspicion. 

** No fooling, Bob ! " said the magistrate gravely. 

" I believe you," said Bob gently. ** The more I 
looks at you, the more I trusts you. You ain't one of 
that sort. But, mind- you ! " he flashed back at him 
just as he reached the door, for all the world like some 
old watchdog, that, despite all instinct, cannot help 
scenting danger in new friends, — " mind you, I've 
known what the veldt is, and 'ow the best o' men and 
women go to pieces all of a moment when they're least 
expected to. An' I've sworn a hoath that the man as 
wrongs my dearie, I'll choke 'im with these two 
'ands." 

He lifted his knotted fingers as he spoke and there 
was an impressiveness almost majestic in the rigid 
ancient cheeks, the thin pale lips, the fire and passion 
of the old keen eyes. For one moment, he stood facing 
Wyndham, then, with a brief nod and a growl as of 
approbation, he turned swiftly and walked out into the 
sunlight. 

As he reached the store, a little dry chuckle came 
into his throat, and a wintry smile played slowly about 
his wrinkled eyes. 

" Lord love us ! " he said ; " but he's a white man, 
'e is! Three glasses o' damned good Scotch for call- 
ing 'im a jackanapes, and 'e the Menky, too ! Who'd 
ever 'ave thought of it! Old Clinton'll 'ave a fit." 



CHAPTER XII. 

" I WISH you would do me a favour, Mr. Tracey." 

As he spoke, the new magistrate was just leaving 
the Court House with his clerk, at the close of his 
third day's business. 

Tracey was an Englishman, fair-haired, with a gen- 
eral expression of starched levelness about the high 
brow, long nose, and thin lips, which made one, look- 
ing on him, think inconsequently of School-Board 
meetings. He was one of those men to whom correct- 
ness seems the most pressing necessity and highest aim 
of life. His wife, an elderly, angular lady who owned 
to forty, had been brought up in her father's Hamp- 
shire vicarage — a fact which did not tend to humble 
Mr. Tracey's views of his present dignity, — views 
which his mother, who lived with them, made some- 
what intolerable to the rest of the community. 

The persuasive tone of the magistrate's voice was 
not lost on Mr. Tracey's delicate ear. He regarded 
the magistrate rather patronisingly. 

I will do my best, sir," he replied languidly. 
I want you," pursued Wyndham, "to get Mrs. 
Tracey to ask the girl Joyce, who is living with the 
Heissmanns, to lunch to-morrow at the Residency, 
and, of course, to come herself. I understand that she 
is a very superior girl, and no relation of the unfortu- 
nate females with whom she is placed. I am anxious 
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to help her to a situation, but until I have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing something of her, I hardly see my way 
to recommending her among my friends." 

As Wyndham finished, Mr. Tracey's lips were 
pursed up into something very like an orange-coloured 
button, and his eyebrows were highly arched, and his 
nose suggested sniffing. 

" I will ask Mrs. Tracey, sir," be said, with suspi- 
cious emphasis. " But I really cannot promise that 
. . . er . . . Mrs. Tracey will feel able to accede to 
your request. In fact, I may, perhaps, venture to say 
at once that I could not conscientiously allow my own 
dear daughters to associate even for a moment with a 
young person who, however meritorious her personal 
conduct may be, and I believe it to be so, is unhappily 
in the habit of mixing with people of the lowest caste." 

" Perhaps," said Wyndham, with an ironical smile, 
but in even tones, — " perhaps Mrs. Tracey may be 
moved to coming without her daughters, and on the 
score of Christian charity." 

Tracey gave him a quick glance, but the magistrate 
presented a face of unruffled ^gravity. 

" It is possible," said the clerk, a little stiffly, " that 
such a consideration may move Mrs. Tracey to sacri- 
fice her natural feelings in the matter." 

" Anyhow, I may rely on you using your best offices 
to persuade her ? " said Wyndham. 

" Oh, certainly, by all means," Tracey replied ; but 
as he walked off towards his compound, he muttered, 
" Most reprehensible and mistaken ! Far too pretty 
to take any interest in ! " 

To his surprise, he found his wife received the 
proposition without the slightest demur. The good 
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lady was, in fact, devoured by curiosity, and had long 
been burning to pierce into the secrets of the Heiss- 
manns' menage, into such part of it at least as affected 
Joyce. She was a good-hearted creature, and the for- 
lomness of the girl's position appealed to her. Her 
protective attitude was intensified by the fact that her 
mother-in-law inveighed bitterly against the girl, hav- 
ing been deeply offended because Joyce saw no neces- 
sity to answer her haughty inclinations of the eye- 
brows with so much as notice, let alone a curtsey. 

" Don't tell me ! " cried the old dame. " I was not 
in India with poor dear Arthur for nothing. Twenty 
years of the most terrible wickedness has opened my 
eyes, my dear, and I can't be deceived." 

She had rather a puzzling, hazy habit of referring 
to her Indian experiences in a way that might have 
suggested to a hearer, not seeing her fat, beaming, 
innocent face, a life of personal profligacy. 

Her daughter-in-law, however, was not to be moved ; 
and in the course of the evening, Joyce was consider- 
ably surprised by the receipt of a note primly desir- 
ing the pleasure of Miss Joyce's company to lunch at 
the Residency, at one o'clock of the following day. 

The girl's first impulse was to refuse. A wave of 
overwhelming shyness made the prospect of it seem 
utterly impossible. She sought Bob, intending to ask 
his advice. But for once, facing him, a strange tim- 
idity sealed her lips. For the first time in her life, she 
felt conscious of an inexplicable indecision, of a fur- 
tive, half-ashamed reluctance to look her own thoughts 
squarely in the face. Her manner puzzled the old 
man, and for some time he regarded her with swift 
secret glances, puffing in solemn silence at his pipe. 
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The girl seemed tongue-tied, and the stars, creeping 
up through the feathery foliage of the black wattles, 
saw her silent still. 

" YouVe got somethin' on your mind, my dearie? " 
said Bob, in a cajoling whisper. 

The girl started, flushing faintly. 

" Well, yes. Bob, I have," she said rather desper- 
ately. " The fact is, Mrs. Tracey has asked me to 
lunch at the Residency to-morrow, and I don't want to 

go- 

"Don't you?" said Bob drily, after a short pause 

and a prolonged stare. " Well, want or no want, go 

you must, my dearie, or you and old Bob will quarrel." 

"Why?" asked Joyce, surprised at his caustic 
tone. 

"Why?" he echoed. "Lord lummel But is the 
girl daft ? Why ? Because it's your one chance, 'ow 
d'ye think decent folk can get to know you, without 
they see somethin' of you? And 'ow the deuce can 
they call on you at that there Vrau's ? " 

" But I haven't a decent frock, Bob," she said, 
weakly shifting her ground. 

" Look ee 'ere, my dear," he said, with a stifled 
chuckle, " don't trouble yovir 'ead about your frock. 
Put on that bit of a white thing ye had Sunday. And 
if Tracey's old women come in velvets and purple, 
ye'll just make 'em green with envy. You come along 
inside, an' write an' say as you'll go, and I'll take it 
over myself." 

Joyce obeyed with a meekness that surprised her- 
self. 

It was with a beating heart that she waited next day 
in her hut till the midday shutting of the store should 
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give her a chance of crossing, comparatively unob- 
served, to the Residency. Contemplating herself in 
the small mirror on the wall, she was only vaguely 
conscious of a somewhat timid face, large expectant 
eyes, and a soft clinging white gown girdled by a 
leather belt which appeared wholly shabby. Of the 
beauty of her face, of the exquisite moulding of her 
form, she was absolutely ignorant. It was not for the 
magistrate, nor for Mrs. Tracey, that she felt so much 
shyness. What overwhelmed her with a shrinking 
sense of dread was the prospect of returning after- 
wards to face the comments and raillery of the Heiss- 
manns. 

The manner of her first meeting with Wyndham 
had not unnaturally awakened in the girl a certain 
curiosity and half-acknowledged regard. The strongly 
marked character of his face, the grave reserve of his 
manner had appealed instinctively to those hazy 
ideals she had framed of what was best in a man. 
Hitherto she had met no man, save Bob Smith, of 
whom she was able to think for five consecutive min- 
utes without a prevailing consciousness of unpleasant 
episodes and of characteristics actively antagonistic to 
all that her nature held wholesome. The face of the 
magistrate, however, as she had seen it first, growing 
out of the mist, and, above all, his regard, penetrating, 
electric, sympathetic, haunted her memory, and roused 
her to a latent interest, a subconscious desire to achieve 
his friendship. 

But if she was not above a rueful and very feminine 
lament for the appearance of her frock, she was 
innocent of any consciousness of coquetry; and the 
fact found its own reward in an assured composure, 
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when at length she ventured out, and entered the Resi- 
dency. Mrs. Tracey, indeed, found the simple white 
dress and unadorned straw hat refreshingly appropri- 
ate. The girls of the veldt, as a rule, were inclined to 
run to gaudy plumage in their attire — a feature the 
English vicar's daughter looked on acrimoniously. 
That lady's first sensation was one of bewildered 
amazement. 

" Good gracious ! " she whispered to her mother- 
in-law, who, with hands stiffly folded over a crisp 
black silk, stared condescendingly at the approaching 
girl. " She is positively lovely. How could we ever 
have overlooked it ? " 

In the first flush of a more generous emotion, her 
greeting to Joyce was unaffectedly warm, and even 
the old Anglo-Indian thawed a little, appeased by the 
girl's quiet air of reserve. 

'• Where on earth did she learn her manners ? " she 
muttered in a stage whisper. 

" From Mrs. Wade, my old governess," — ^the an- 
swer came from Joyce, with a disconcerting swiftness, 
and an irrepressible smile. For a moment Mrs. 
Tracey was flustered. She was rather deaf, and was 
accustomed to have her " asides " religiously tolerated. 
The name, however, attracted her attention. 

" Mrs. Wade? " she cried. " Surely not the widow 
of Major Wade of the — Yorkshire? " 

" Yes," replied Joyce. " She often told me how he 
and his son fell together in the Kaffir war." 

" Then you are the girl," said the old lady, in a 
high, excited voice. " You are the girl of whom she 
wrote me, quite five years ago. And 1 have never 
known. . . . She was my dearest friend." 
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She rose, all in a flutter, and crossing over to Joyce, 
embraced her impetuously. 

" My dear," she said, " I shall never forgive myself. 
I heard of poor Elizabeth's death only three days after 
receiving her last letter. I had promised her, some 
time previously, to find a nice home for you away 
from those dreadful people. And I have always put 
it off. But now you must leave them at once. You 
shall come and live with me. Emilia will find a room 
for you, and you shall teach the children." 

Emilia Tracey, watching the girl's face, its alter- 
nate flush and paling, the radiance of her beauty in the 
transfiguring glow of hope, mentally decided that she 
was far too lovely for daily contact with her husband. 
For though the prosaical virtue and unimaginative 
prudence of Philip Tracey were household words for 
miles, his wife had an anxious belief that he was too 
irresistible, — and too impressionable, to be lightly ex- 
posed to the perils that the daily vision of a pretty girl 
might entail. 

She masked her thoughts, however, reflecting that 
her mother-in-law had independent property to dis- 
pose of, and that it was always more easy, with 
mothers-in-law, to make alterations in arrangements 
existent than in plans projected. She therefore sec- 
onded the old lady's embrace. 

When the magistrate arrived from the Court House, 
he was amazed to find the aged doyenne of respecta- 
bility sitting by Joyce's side, her mittened fingers 
gently patting the girl's hand. 

The explanation gave him a glow of pleasure, so 
swift and masterful that it surprised him into a mute 
3elf-questioning. His feeling towards Joyce had hith^ 
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erto been rather aversive. She moved uneasily in his 
mind with a sensation of the unexpected ; and the un- 
expected he instinctively disliked. He was a man of 
rigorous principles, of iron constancy, of a cold, stern 
Christianity. His marked mental ability had early 
singled him out for rapid advancement, and at the age 
of thirty-five he had been appointed to the magistra- 
ture. His quiet tenacity, his tolerant, clear grasp of 
equity, had signalled him as just the man for the pa- 
cification of the unruly Amongi, and the post at N*Hla- 
bat had been specially vacated to make room for him. 
He was no Exeter Hall enthusiast as to the brother- 
hood of the black man. But he had very exact ideas 
as to the white man's duty towards the trust of rule 
imposed on him. Chief among those duties, he classed 
cleanliness and honesty of life. If, at times, his preju- 
dice or private opinion clashed with his exact sense of 
justice, it was in contemplating an establishment such 
as Vrau Heissmann's, where open drunkenness and 
profligacy preached eloquently to the natives the futil- 
ity of the white man's rule. 

The quaint appeal of Bob Smith on Joyce's behalf 
had coincided not so much with Wyndham's personal 
interest for the girl, as with his views of what was 
imposed on him by his duty as a magistrate and a 
Christian. He belonged to the old Methodist party 
of the Cape, whose tenets and practices, whose stern 
humour and paradoxical toleration, preserve not so 
much the grim conceits of the ancient Puritan as the 
parliamentary spirit of the Elizabethan rulers — ^a spirit 
that accepts all means that make to order. 

Yet as he looked on Joyce in his own hut, with that 
new soft flush of hope and happiness breathing in 
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eyes and cheeks and lips, he was conscious that the 
centre of his interest had shifted ground, becoming 
personal and individual, instead of professional and 
didactic. The girl's loveliness excited him to much 
the same wonder as had evoked Mrs. Tracey's excla- 
mation. The spiritual, fugitive image of her face that, 
in spite of himself, had haunted him, gave way to a 
vivid impression of the delicate features, the severe 
mould of chin and jaw, the level lids, the frank, fear- 
less deep eyes. In a subtle, unframed manner, he felt 
that he had misjudged the girl, and the appreciation 
of his error warmed him to a swift-bom personal re- 
gard. 

Lieutenant Harley was of the luncheon party, and 
his account, over the cigars, of the manner in which 
Joyce had appealed to him to transfer Boden, im- 
pressed Wyndham deeply. A keen student of faces, 
the magistrate had examined the girl critically during 
the lunch, and had formed a very correct notion of her 
pride, her sensitiveness, her limitations, her fearless 
obstinacy. Her request to Harley, on such a subject, 
seemed to him to indicate a very high order of courage, 
appealing strongly to his own ideals of duty. He real- 
ised, as Harley had never done, the shamed struggle 
the girl had endured, before she had braced herself to 
the task ; and the fact implanted in his mind a studied 
and generous respect for her character. 

His manner towards her, till then merely hospitably 
courteous, was afterwards marked by a subtle accent 
of reverence, which Joyce was quick to feel. The 
change filled her with a complex sentiment, in which 
giatitude struggled dimly with a timid pride. The ap- 
probation, the respect, of such a man seemed to her a 
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good thing to have, a thing to be keenly desired. Yet 
she was innately conscious of being somewhat ashamed 
of realising her gladness under it. 

Hitherto, she had been hunted from one phase of de- 
fence to another, fleeing ever before the hurtfulness 
of a life whose atmosphere was as the infected breath 
of a mortal sickness. The wound to her pride and self- 
respect had been deep, and was sensitive enough to 
make her shrink painfully now from Wyndham's show 
of reverence, which was of so marked a nature as to 
suggest some divination of the sufferings to which she 
had been subjected. Her mood lent to her manner an 
air of vague trouble, of somewhat stilted restraint. 
Her attitude piqued Wyndham, making him feel that 
his reparation was perhaps overtardy. It hard- 
ened him subconsciously into a tenacious purpose 
to overcome the girl's prejudice and make her a 
friend. 

When Joyce at length proposed to return to the 
Heissmanns' compound, Mrs. Tracey protested in a 
fluster. 

" Never, my dear ! " she cried emphatically. " Never 
shall you enter that pit of iniquity again. Not for one 
moment, even ! Philip shall send a policeman for your 
things, and you shall come straight to my house." 

" But I must put them together ! " pleaded Joyce. 

" Fiddlesticks ! " returned the old lady. " When I 
was in India, my husband's servant always packed my 
things." 

"If Miss Joyce desires to go herself," interrupted 
Wyndham, " I will accompany her. When she has 
packed, she can leave the things to be sent for, and 
return to you, I have z, few words to say to Vrau 
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Heissmann, and the opportunity will serve as well as 
another. I must go to the Court for an hour, but on 
my return will see to it. Will that suit you, Mrs. 
Tracey ? And you. Miss Joyce ? " 

Joyce murmured her thanks gratefully, while the 
old lady shouted her expostulations and grumbled 
hugely. But as Wyndham went off, smiling, she 
turned kindly to Joyce. 

" I do not so much mind you going with him, my 
dear," she said, "as he will protect you from their 
jealousy. But I like having my own way, and you 
must always give it me. However, I know what girls 
are, though why you should be shy at letting a re- 
spectable married black policeman pack your things, 
passes my imagination. Now, come along, and we will 
settle with Emilia what room you are to have." 

Leaning on the girl's arm, the old lady led the way 
towards the high brick wall surrounding the Traceys' 
compound, the two being followed by many a curious 
gaze. 

" There, my dear ! What do you think of that ? " 
said Mrs. Tracey as, entering the gate, they came sud- 
denly on to a tangled wealth of roses. " They are the 
pride of my dear son's life. He works here two or 
three hours every day." 

The eyes of the girl filled with a sudden rush of 
tears. The calm, breathless blue of the sky, the fresh 
clinging scent of the roses, the fairy delicacy of the 
glistening blossoms, the placid smiling aged face, with 
its snow-white hair, looking down on her, — all seemed 
to reveal to her, in a way she had not till that moment 
realised, the glorious truth of the new life opened to 
iher. 
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She threw her arms suddenly around the old lady's 
neck. 

" It is too good of you ! " she whispered brokenly. 
" It makes me almost believe in a God that cares." 

" Tut ! tut ! " said Mrs. Tracey amiably. " You will 
disarrange my bonnet, child. There ! Reach me those 
scissors, and we will pick off the dead leaves." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Towards sunset Vrau Heissmann stood at the door 
of her hut, wondering what had happened to Joyce, 
that she had been absent from her midday meal. 

" There's always somethin' to put one about," she 
muttered, looking around for some one on whom to 
vent her irritation. The sight of Berthe and Boden, 
who leant, chatting and giggling, over the gate, 
suited her splenetic purpose. 

" Look 'ere, Corp'r'l Boden ! *' she burst out, ve- 
hemently, " you keep to your hours, and let the girl 
alone when she has her work to do, or you can take 
your 'ook altogether. And you, you lazy drab Berthe, 
go and rouse out them blarsted boys, and get the beasts 
in. One 'ud think as I kept you 'ere to ape some 
bloomin' princess." 

" The liebling Tante is in the sulks," said Boden, 
with a grimace. He enjoyed baiting the Vrau, and 
usually she suffered it, good-humouredly. This after- 
noon, however, the mocking smile on the handsome, 
careless face irritated her. 

" You'll get a broom 'andle over your 'ead, young 
man," she retorted sourly, " if you give me much of 
your cheek." 

She stretched out her hand towards that convincing 

medium of argument, but her further intentions were 

suddenly interrupted by a cry from Berthe. 
i8i 
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" Bli' me ! '' she called; " if there ain't Joyce, walk- 
ing ccx)l as you please out of the Residency, and bring- 
ing the new Menky along with 'er ! " 

The Vrau gave one startled glance across the veldt. 
There, true enough, was Joyce, with head erect and 
face half turned towards the magistrate, evidently en- 
gaging him in earnest conversation. The Vrau could 
scarcely believe her eyes. Her jaw dropped, her 
flabby, purple cheeks took a curious chalky hue, and 
her breath came in short, frightened gasps. 

" Confound it all, they are coming here ! " muttered 
Boden, glancing around for a way of escape. 

"What if they are?" demanded Berthe sus- 
piciously. " Are you ashamed of bein' seen with 
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Deucedly ashamed, my dear ! " he answered non- 
chalantly. " In the shady paths of decadence we don't 
care to encounter ladies and gentlemen." 

" What are you givin' us ? " exclaimed the girl an- 
grily. She had a vague notion that the word con- 
veyed some scholarly depth of insulting meaning. 
But Boden was in no mood for explanation, and, with 
an irritating valedictory smile, lounged off towards the 
store, where Noth and a group of ' non-coms ' were 
standing, staring with open eyes at the unwonted spec- 
tacle of the girl in company of the magistrate. 

"Ruth has found her Boaz," said Boden, with a 
languid sneer, as he joined his comrades. " And if I 
know anything of a man from his face, I reckon that 
Boaz will make it werry warm for the gentleman who 
would reap his new pet into the harvest. So look out 
for your other eye, my excellent Boer," he concluded, 
with a familiar wink to Noth. 
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Meanwhile, Vrau Heissmann had furtively edged 
her way into her hut, and, sinking weakly on to the 
bed, had drawn from beneath the pillow a bottle of Dop. 
She slowly raised it to her mouth, and took a long 
steady draught. An awful fear was gripping her 
heart that the magistrate was coming to demand an 
account of the money she had received for Joyce. Her 
brain whirled round the one hazy notion that the next 
few minutes might hold her last chance for years of 
drinking anything stronger than water. In the thrall 
of a thought so painful, she set herself, half uncon- 
sciously, to finish the bottle, while opportunity re- 
mained. The sound of the magistrate's voice, as he 
asked Berthe to call her mother, came to the Vrau's 
ears like the echo of a far-away whisper. As Berthe 
approached and threw open the door, the last drops of 
the pint bottle trickled down the old woman's fevered 
throat. 

" Menky wants you, old girl," whispered Berthe, 
herself not a little disturbed as to the reason of the 
visit. 

The Vrau rose and leant dizzily against the centre 
post of the hut. 

" Oh Lord ! Oh Lord I " she muttered. " And me 
a respectable married woman, too ! '* 

The ardent Dop, however, began to work on her. 
Her cheeks regained their natural purple; her eyes 
took a glare of bibulous defiance. She smoothed out 
her dress, and drawing on her great straw hat, rolled 
with drunken gravity out of the door. 

The magistrate, leaning against the gate, regarded 
her sternly. 

" I have come, Vrau Heissmann," he said, " to give 
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you a friendly warning. I have reason to believe that 
you have been, of late, trading liquor to the natives. 
It is as well you should know that the first proof of it 
after this will entail six months in jail, with no option 
of a fine. That is the first point. As to the second : — 
let me advise you to order your lives better, here. 
Otherwise, I shall order your removal from the can- 
tonment. And you, young woman," — he turned to 
Berthe, who, flushed and open-eyed, gazed in amaze- 
ment from one to the other, — " be well advised ! Seek 
some honest situation, and lead a clean life." 

" You be damned ! " said the girl, with sudden sav- 
age fury. " I ain't broke no laws, and I don't want 
none of your jaw. Til live 'ow I Hke, and as for that 
meek face Joyce, as has been clattin' to you, when 
you've gone, I'll half tear her tongue out, — if I get 
three years for it." 

The magistrate turned to the policeman, who had 
followed him to convey Joyce's luggage. 

** Take that girl to the lock-up, M'quam," he said 
coldly, " and enter her on the charge-sheets for to- 
morrow, for using threatening language." 

As Berthe was jostled, blaspheming and biting, 
across the veldt, the magistrate turned to Vrau Heiss- 
mann again. 

Miss Joyce is leaving your compound," he said, 

and she will not return. She is going to live with 
Mrs. Tracey, and I warn you that any persecution of 
her, on the part of you or yours, will be heavily 
visited. That is all I have to say to you. You can 

go- 
He turned his back on her, and lounged impatiently 

over the gate, \vaiting till Joyce should reappear. The 
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Vrau was nearly choking. She had a high notion of 
her prerogatives in her own domain, and never in 
her life had she been so flouted, nor heard such straight 
unpalliated truths. The sight of Berthe, being uncer- 
emoniously packed off to prison, reduced her to a cat- 
aleptic state of wrath, which reached its climax with 
the startling news of Joyce's departure. A grim desire 
to kill Joyce came over her in a hot surging. She 
edged away furtively, half-unconsciously creeping 
towards the girl's hut. Joyce, rising suddenly from 
closing the lid of her trunk, caught a sight of her face, 
livid, vindictive, peering in at the window. 

" You devil ! " said the Vrau, in a passion-choked 
whisper. " You wheedlin', cunnin' devil ! If I dared, 
I'd wring your white neck for you, till it was limp and 
twisted as a dead pigeon's. But I'll be even with you." 

The girl shivered, recoiling, as though struck, from 
the intense malignant tones, from the brute-contortion 
of hate on the snarling face. Next minute, with one 
malevolent, lingering glance, the Vrau had gone, and 
the girl was left staring through the little window into 
a placid pool of amber-stained sky, across which a 
great rent of red shuddered and pulsed like an open 
wound. In spite of herself, she felt frightened, and 
a sudden chill as of the shadow of some imminent, in- 
evitable danger crept over her, rendering her motion- 
less, cold, and rigid as one in a trance. She was re- 
called to herself by an impatient knock at the door. 

" Now, Miss Joyce, if you are ready," said the mag- 
istrate, " I am waiting. Are you ill ? " — he asked, as 
the girl came out into the light, her face still pale and 
agitated. 

" No," she replied, " it is nothing. I saw Vrau 
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Heissmann pass my window, and her face frightened 



me. 



" She is an evil woman," snapped the magistrate. 
" I have a good mind to order her at once from the 
cantonment." 

" Oh, do not do that," said Joyce quickly. " She 
finds it very difficult to make a living as it is, and if 
she had to move, it would only drive them all to worse 
things." 

" She will have to mend her ways then," Wyndham 
retorted. "You will do well to avoid that daughter 
of hers. She was threatening you with violence: I 
have sent her off to the lock-up, and to-morrow will 
give her a salutary lesson." 

" Berthe ? " cried Joyce, stopping suddenly, and fac- 
ing him. " Oh, do please let her out. She is not 
really bad, only very weak and spoilt and passionate. 
She makes the most extravagant threats, from mere 
habit." 

" Following you," said Wyndham, " I should have 
to abandon all interference with the family." 

" No, oh no ! " the girl cried. " But if you could 
be gentle, just at the beginning? To be locked up will 
make Berthe like a mad thing. She will not under- 
stand it. It will appear an injustice, and make her 
intentionally wicked. Could you not simply warn 
her, this time? Do, please, let her out." 

Wyndham hated inconsistency : but there was some- 
thing in the warm loveliness of the girl's pleading face 
that he found very irresistible. He took refuge in the 
hope that Joyce's argument contained probably a grain 
of truth. Yet even then he hesitated. He had seen 
in Berthe's face, when she spoke of Joyce, an expres- 
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sion of hatred which, his experience told him, was 
very unlikely to rest inoperative. Joyce, however, was 
tenacious ; and Wyndham, despite his better judgment, 
gave a reluctant pledge. 

He was relieved later, when, on sending for Berthe, 
her cowed and frightened face appeared somewhat to 
justify Joyce's scruples on her behalf. 

" If it had not been for Miss Joyce," he said to her 
after reading her a stem lecture, " I should have pun- 
ished you severely. As it is, you can go, and I will 
have the charge against you struck off the sheets. But, 
be warned! Curb your tongue, and your temper, or 
the next occasion you are brought before me, you will 
receive very different treatment." 

On gaining the outside of the Court House, Berthe's 
first thought was one of venomous revolt against 
Joyce's interference. 

" Like 'er nasty sneakin* ways," she viciously mut- 
tered. ** If it hadn't been for her in the first place, 
I should never 'ave got trunked, and now she plays the 
'oly angel to get me out." 

She walked slowly, with head down, torn with im- 
potent rage. 

" I hate her ! Gawd, how I hate her ! " — The ex- 
clamation burst from her lips, as she reached the gate 
of the compound, focussing into startling distinctness 
and purport the smouldering fury of the emotions 
which for some weeks had been tormenting her. She 
stood a few minutes gazing blankly over the veldt, her 
mind revolving shadowy schemes of vengeance. 

Presently, she moved softly across the compound, 
towards Joyce's hut. Reaching the shelter of the over- 
hanging eaves, she crouched low, list^ninjg^. Within, 
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was a dead silence. The only sounds which reached 
her were the squabbling voices of Corporal Boden and 
her mother. For a moment they diverted her atten- 
tion and, as she turned her head towards the Vrau's 
hut, the rigidity of her face relaxed into a vicious 
snarl. 

She's a lady, is she, Mr. Boden ? " she sneered. 
Wait a bit ! Fll take it out of you for that, yet." 
Reassured by the continued silence within the hut, 
she crept foot by foot towards the door, to start up- 
right, with tense, craning neck, as she found it wide 
open. She leapt swiftly over the threshold, and stood 
in the centre of the room, her baffled gaze fluttering 
over the dismantled walls, the empty cupboards, the 
staring evidences of removal. 

" Gone ! " she gasped. " Gone ! Curse her ! " 
In a stupor of rage and disappointment, she sank 
on the bed, her face working convulsively, her hand 
viciously digging again and again into the little pil- 
low a long curved sacking-needle. 

Her cheeks looked strangely aged and sallow and 
calm as she rose and turned to go. Unconsciously 
she pricked herself with the needle, and as the blood 
welled out, her face took an ashen frightened look. 
With a swift furtive movement she hid the needle 
in her gown, and, turning suddenly on the pillow, 
began to pull it, with quick nervous jerks, this way 
and that, till a minute scrutiny assured her that all 
traces of the operation it had lately suffered were re- 
moved. Then, with a nervous half-defiant laugh, she 
crept gently out of the hut, under the eaves, and, 
after a stealthy glance around, darted across the open 
to the gate. For a moment she stood flushed, pant- 
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ing, listening. But only the same sounds of quarrel- 
ling in the Vrau's hut reached her ears, and an oc- 
casional shout from the canteen. With a quick, in- 
drawn gasp, she walked across the compound, and 
pushed open the door of her mother's hut. 

" Lord ! " gasped the Vrau. " Have you broken 
trunk ? " 

" Not I ! " Berthe answered, with careless cunning. 
" The Menky let me out. I guess he didn't dare keep 
me there for nothing. Where's Joyce ? " 

" Gone to live with the Traceys," answered Vrau 
Heissmann shortly; it was not lost on Berthe that 
her mother's feelings were too deep for an accompany- 
ing curse. 

" Returned, like a lost princess, to the sphere of 
life she was born in," added Boden, in a spirit of teas- 
ing mockery. 

He knew that nothing could more goad women of 
their caste than the reiteration of the idea that one 
with whom they had daily associated was of a higher 
level — of another class. 

Berthe gave him a sidelong look, whose venom 
tickled his tongue to a more pointed dart. 

" The Menky seemed mightily sweet on her," he 
said. " And little wonder ! For she looks every inch a 
lady. I shouldn't be surprised if it was she who 
begged you off further punishment for your naughty 
speeches, Berthe." 

Without so much as a glance of warning, the girl 
sprang on him, her supple, lithe body lancing out 
straight and swift as an arrow, her arms outstretched, 
her hands curved, her whole posture and spring sug- 
gestive of the elastic long rippling of a beautiful 
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tiger-cat. But Boden was a trained boxer, and as 
quick of hand as of eye. Before her nails could reach 
him, he had caught one brown small wrist, and with 
a scientific wrench had swung the girl heavily to the 
ground between his knees. 

" Would you, you little cat ? " he panted softly. 
" I thought you had enough of that, once before." 

He raised the light switch he carried, and smartly 
brought it down on the curved, plump shoulders of 
the girl, who, with face upturned, red mouth quiver- 
ing, and eyes hunted yet defiant, gazed silently up at 
him. He raised the switch again, poising it deliber- 
ately, smiling his cold, amused, cruel smile. 

His enjoyment was suddenly interrupted. In 
swinging the girl to the floor, his stool had suddenly 
wheeled round, turning him so that his back was to- 
wards Vrau Heissmann. The Vrau had been galled 
by his insouciant mockery all the evening. The sight 
of his violence to her daughter roused her into ab- 
normal energy. With surprising nimbleness, she 
sprang softly to her feet, and snatched from the wall 
a running noose of rope, used for linking unruly oxen 
in the yoke. As Boden brought down his whip a sec- 
ond time in a stinging swish, the Vrau dropped the 
noose deftly over his head, jerked it suddenly tight 
above his elbows, and, with a couple of swift half- 
turns, looped it reversely twice round his neck. 
Next moment, Boden found himself on his back on 
the floor, half-strangled, kicking, choking with wrath 
and surprise and fear, but wholly helpless. 

" Bind his feet, Berthe," said Vrau Heissmann in 
husky satisfied tones. 

Berths obeyed, eyeing her fallen lover with surly 
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malignancy. When he was finally trussed up, and 
without the slightest power of movement, the Vfau 
locked the door, and placing stools, one on either side 
of the trooper, poured out two stiflf glaisses of Dop. 

" 'Ave a drink, my dear," she said to Berthe. " I 
'sfcve suffered a lot td-day, aind some one 'as td pay fdr 
it. What shall we do with this carrion ? " 

The fire smouldered suddenly on the open hearth, 
and the guttering candle threw a smdky, lurrd gKni- 
mer over the apartment. Boden, looking around, 
felt a very real fear taking possession of him. He 
attempted, however, to laugh it off. 

" Come now," he said, pleasantly enough, though 
his smile was somewhat sickly, " that was very clever 
of you, lieblittg Tante, very clever! But you are 
strangling me, my dear Vrau. Undo my bandages, 
like a good soul, and we'll all kiss and be friends, 
and I'll stand you half a dozen of Noth's best Dop." 

The Vrau's only answer was to blink solemnly at 
her daughter, replenish, and re-empty her glass. 

" What shall we do with the rooinek who takes a 
whip to the daughter of the Lord ? " she said at last, 
aping the most approved snuffling accent of the true 
Dopper style. 

Berthe took the cue, aptly. For the moment, her 
passion for Boden was absorbed in her craving for 
malice — if not to be appeased on Joyce, then on him, 
as her apologist. 

" The sjambok teaches even the rooinek manners," 
she said. 

The Vrau wagged her head, in drunken a:pproval, 
and reeling off her stool, took down two supple 
sjstfnbdks, h^ded ooe to Berthe, and resumed her. 
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seat. For the next few moments Corporal Boden 
realised to the full the possibilities of physical pain 
and mental humiliation that can be achieved under a 
sound flogging. In unerring time, one after the other, 
the strokes fell pitilessly, searching out every tender 
spot from ankles to elbows. Entreaties proving as 
unavailing as threats, he began to yell lustily for help. 
He might have yelled all night, had not chance at 
that juncture brought past the compound two pri- 
vates, who were returning from an outlying kraal. 
Hearing the cries, they made short work in rushing 
the door. It was only after a scuffle, that they suc- 
ceeded in disarming the two women, who were now 
as drunk with the fury of their vengeance as with 
liquor. Boden, in a pitiable state, his clothes cut and 
bespattered with blood, his face and neck livid with 
weals, was carried to his hut by the two troopers, 
and given over to the tender mercies of the hospital- 
sergeant. 

The affair caused no little comment in the camp. 
Even the most friendly to the corporal, however much 
they were inclined to deplore the severity of the pun- 
ishment, could not forgive him the disgrace he had 
brought on his corps, and his manner of achieving 
it. At a solemn conclave, it was agreed that Boden 
was a bounder and must be made to feel it. He was, 
however, saved from the humiliation in store for him ; 
for his exploit having been narrated to Lieutenant 
Harley with much gusto and glow of detail, that 
enraged officer sought Boden, and told him roundly 
he must send in his papers. As he had only two 
months more service to complete his obligatory five 
years, th^ corporal readily acquiesced. That same 
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evening he dragged his sore frame into the saddle, 
and, under cover of the night, rode painfully away, 
consoling himself with the reflection that his belong- 
ings, when sold, probably would liquidate not more 
than five per cent, of his debts. 
13 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A BRIGHT May morning, some four weeks after 
Joyce had entered on her duties as companion to Mrs. 
Tracey, the two were walking together from Noth & 
Co/s store. To accompany her new friend and mis- 
tress on the daily marketing excursion was, to Joyce, 
the only distasteful part of the new life. The change 
in Noth's manner to her she found almost more un- 
endurable than his former offensiveness. Prudence, 
and considerations of the cash value of Joyce's pow- 
erful protectors, had somewhat cooled the store- 
keeper's passion. Whenever his trade relations had 
now brought him into touch with the Tracey house- 
hold, he had substituted towards her a cringing de- 
meanour of obsequious respect. But if he could con- 
tort his attitude and his words into a decent show of 
reverence, he found it less easy to veneer the expres- 
sion of his eyes. The girl invariably felt his gaze 
following her every movement in the store, and noted 
ever and again, with a shudder of intuitive fear, the 
purposeful, baffled glint in his regard. It was not so 
much the fact as her fear of it, that lent to her new- 
found peace a haunting sense of unreality. A certain 
feeling of shamed pride held her from mentioning it 
to Mrs. Tracey. She felt instinctively that between 
their respective appreciation of the evidences of char- 
acter, a vast gulf lay, which any engineering of hers 
194 
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would tend rather to deepen than to bridge. Already 
she had received some proof of this, in the old lady's 
attitude in regard to her visits to Bob Smith. For 
when, on the first night of her arrival, Joyce had, in all 
innocence of conventions, proposed seeing the old 
bookkeeper to acquaint him with her good fortune, 
the genuine horror of Mrs. Tracey, the thin superior 
smile of the daughter-in-law, and the gaping mouth, 
arrested fork, and arched brows of her son, had made 
her dimly aware of some perplexing social enormity. 
And though, blushing and confused, she had stuck 
bravely to her guns, beneath the cold disapprovaj 
and absolute command of the old lady, she had been 
obliged to surrender once and for all the evening vis- 
its to her ancient friend. But nothing more woijld 
she ccMicede.to the prejudices and class ideas she did 
not understand, firmly refusing, with an obstinacy 
and deference that at once delighted and enraged 
Mrs. Tracey, to treat him, like a stranger or a Kagir, 
with the barest of civil recognitions. 

He was my only friend,*' she urged stoutly, 
when I was without others. And now that I have 
found, so unexpectedly, a home and happiness, I a^J 
not going to forget him." 

Mrs. Tracey, being a wise woman for all her 
foibles, and tenacious in carrying out whatever she 
had undertaken, gave in with a seeming good grace, 
and with many stipulations as to the time and dura- 
tion of the girl's visits. Herself, she was sufficiently 
democratic and self-opinionated to be merely amused 
at the incidents of a friendship that she deemed bi- 
zarre. But she knew her daughter-in-law, and with 
reason feared that Joyce's out-of-the-way affectioi^ 
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for the old man would lead to complications. And 
indeed, Emilia Tracey lost no opportunity of com- 
menting on the vulgarity of such a connection. Her 
husband, who regarded a pretty face with much the 
same devoted reverence as he bestowed on a choice 
rose, did not tend, by his manner towards Joyce, to 
disarm his wife's criticism of the girl. Yet, if Emilia 
Tracey found that he was far too attentive and, over 
the roses, too confidential, her innate sense of justice 
compelled her to admit, half angrily, that the girl's 
demeanour was almost more than correct, being in- 
deed too stiff and unbending. " She behaves to 
him," she had testily remarked to her mother-in-law, 
" as if she were afraid of him making love to 
her." 

" Perhaps she is, my dear," had said the old lady, 
with a sati*jfied chuckle. In her eyes, it would not 
have been at all wonderful if every woman fell down 
and worshipped at the feet of her son, who, in all his 
placid, uneventful life, had never, since his teething, 
caused her a tear or a tremor. She was unaffectedly 
proud of him, and, in a simple, almost crooning way, 
rejoiced to see his delight over finding a new pupil 
in rose-culture so apt and so lovely as Joyce. Know- 
ing him to be the soul of honour, she had no sympathy 
with his wife's jealousies, and, even against her bet- 
ter sense, took a chuckling pleasure in twitting her on 
the subject. 

Emilia Tracey had borne it uncomplainingly for 
nearly a month, sustained by the thought of her 
mother-in-law's income. But when one day her hus- 
band, in a moment of innocent inadvertence, suggested 
that Joyce would enjoy a picnic, if one could be got up 
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for the following Sunday, she smiled her assent, and 
sought her mother-in-law. 

The calmness of her manner, the weight of her in- 
imitable pose as wife and mistress of the house, for 
once awed the autocratic old lady. 

" Joyce must go, mother," she had said. " I have 
nothing against her. I believe her to be a thoroughly 
good girl. But she is too lovely, and Philip is too 
impressionable. I do not distrust him in the least; 
but with the best intentions, a man may drift into 
undesirable emotions. I will not risk the happiness of 
a lifetime for any girl's sake. I do not want to hurry 
you. But, go, she must. You can easily find a nice 
home for her as companion or governess, and I would 
never object to occasionally having her here on a visit." 

When Mrs. Tracey came afterwards to meditate 
over this ultimatum, the point that most amazed her 
was her own unaccountable meekness. She had 
barely protested, being paralysed by the other's air 
of authority, and a vague feeling that her son's peace 
was in danger. 

As yet, she had said nothing of it to Joyce, not 
knowing how to break the matter to the girl. But 
the thought was ever in her mind; and Joyce won- 
dered vaguely what it was that lent to the old lady's 
usually authoritative manner its strange air of sub- 
missive tenderness. 

Had either of them been less preoccupied with her 
own thoughts, they might sooner have arrived at 
each other's trouble. 

For Joyce herself, though for very different rea- 
sons, had resolved that it was no longer possible to 
remain with the Traceys. 
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From the day she had left the Heissmanns, the 
magistrate had evinced a growing interest in her — 
an interest which, though well within the bounds of 
conventionality, brought him several times a day into 
contact with her. The unaffected simplicity of her 
manner, the directness of her speech, and above all 
the clarity of her thought, insensibly charmed Wynd- 
ham into a show of genuine pleasure in her society. 
If he was not unconscious of her limitations, he was 
yet more conscious that within those limitations her 
habit of thought was profound and exact, appealing 
strongly to his own characteristics. He was one of 
those men, growing rare in this age, who believe 
that it is more profitable to well digest a few thoughts 
than to dyspeptically assimilate many ideas; and he 
lost no opportunity of enjoying the rare charm 
Joyce's society offered him. 

It never occurred to him that this intercourse might 
have on the girl an effect other to that which it had 
on him. Yet to Joyce, accustomed ever to minutely 
scrutinise the day's sensations, it seemed, very early 
in their acquaintanceship, that he was beginning to 
dominate her thoughts, in a way none had ever yet 
done. She yielded herself to the attraction with a 
pleasure half shy, half afraid, faintly conscious that 
she found it very restful to glide thus gently alcmg 
the strange current of innocent intercourse, undis- 
turbed by any pretext for apprehension. 

An incident, trivial enough in itself, bad revealed to 
her, however, the depths of her own soul, and withal 
some glimpse of his. 

The picnic proposed by Tracey had duly taken 
place, Wyndham forming one of the party. On the 
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way to the spot chosen for camping, there was a steep 
and rough path that wound round the face of a kraanz 
overhanging the Umzimvubu. The sun, glaring hotly 
down, had burnished the grass and stones to the hue 
and polish of bronze; and the horses, slipping and 
jaded, climbed with difficulty. Joyce was a novice on 
horseback, and the pony she rode fretted impatiently 
under the frequent jerky tightening of the reins. At 
one point the path was particularly ugly, winding 
sharply round a projecting boulder, which was im- 
mediately followed by a rock, some two feet high, up 
which it was necessary to jump. 

As Joyce's pony scrambled up, it slipped, and, in the 
attempt to recover itself, reared. Joyce, frightened at 
the dizzy depths beneath, for the slope ran precipi- 
tously some five hundred yards down, jerked the reins 
tight, and the pony, losing its balance, lurched from 
the path. Wyndham, at that instant, rounded the 
corner, and spurred forward, yelling to the girl to 
jump; and as the pony, terrified and snorting, slid 
down the slope, he leant over in his saddle and, catch- 
ing the girl by the waist, swung her clear on to his 
own horse. Flushed and unnerved, she clung for the 
passing of a moment to his clasp, her whole form 
trembling, her eyes dilated, fixed in an unconscious 
stare on his face. 

My God ! " he said, his voice shaky and harsh. 

You might have been killed ! " 

His paleness, the quivering of his lips, the fear in 
his eyes, dawned on her swiftly, overwhelmingly, driv- 
ing the blood in a burning, intolerable flush to her face 
and eyes and brow. 

" Please let me down," she said brokenly. 
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In mechanical obedience, he loosened his arm, and 
thrusting out his foot, handed her down. 

Once on the ground, she did not dare to look at him. 
She was conscious only that his gaze was still on her, 
that it seemed to be burning through and through her, 
reading to the full the song of the new strange voices 
in her heart, — conscious only that the sky was no 
longer blue and far away, — ^that it was melting around 
her into a white wash of light, a silvery foam as of 
seas of white lilies and the white-winged fluttering of 
crooning birds. A great desire came over her to fly, to 
hide herself from him, to veil in some refuge of soli- 
tude the thrill and the clamour of this new sweet sense 
of shame. 

It seemed to her as if hours were passing, as if the 
sacredness and the sweetness of it would never end. 
She dared not move, nor speak, and when, suddenly, 
the voice of Mrs. Tracey was heard calling — " What 
on earth has happened? Where is Joyce? " — she could 
not have believed that two minutes had scarcely passed 
since she had been saved from the falling pony, and 
caught in that revealing clasp. The sudden interrup- 
tion had, however, broken the spell which bound her, 
and provided her with the means of flight. She glided 
between the rock and Wyndham's horse, and climbing 
the boulders, ran to Mrs. Tracey, and in broken tones 
explained the mishap, and the manner of her safety. 
From that moment, she had not spoken to the magis- 
trate, and he, on his side, had seemed to share her 
avoidance. 

That night, as one in a dream, she had watched the 
stars rise and set, abandoning herself, hour after un- 
conscious hour, to a vague delicious reverie, drifting 
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in pure delight along tlje silvery mirage of the flood of 
her own emotions. But with the first light of the 
dawn — that inexpressibly sad grey shivering into 
birth of Day — she rose and, with a little shudder, 
closed the window, and paced slowly up and down — 
a smile half mournful, wholly sweet, on her lips, a look 
gravely resolute in the deep shining eyes. 

" I must go away, and never see him again," she 
had whispered to herself. 

She did not allow her dreams to deceive her into 
any false view of her position. It was with a passion- 
ate fervour she told herself plainly that she loved 
Gerard Wyndham ; it was with a pitilessness, passion- 
less and deliberate, that she recognised that her love 
was futile except for woe. Tender and impressive as 
his manner to her had been of late, she bluntly told 
herself that he was, in word and love, pledged to an- 
other. For a moment, as the pallor of his face, the 
electric thrill of his harsh whisper, the strange warm 
fear in his eyes, recurred to her, she was stirred to an 
irresistible tumult of yearning and tremulous hope. 
But she put it away with a masterful eflfort. In her 
love, in the glory of its strength and vision, she had 
no shame, clinging to it rather than repelling it. But 
the desire that surged on her in such strong unplumbed 
undercurrents she fought with all the strenuous rigour 
of her character. Yet the compelling sweetness of it 
all spoke in plain language to her. She could not live 
in touch with him, and not seek his love. Therefore, 
she would go and fight, as she had ever fought, in 
solitude and alone. 

She had no illusions in the matter. Her dreams 
had ever been to her as a book to read, to delight in, 
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... to lay aside. Nor did she translate them into a 
fretful discontent; for she was saturated with the 
idea that life meant suffering ; and content, endurance. 
Yet the joy of her dreams lingered in her face, trans- 
figuring it to a loveliness, an irresistible wistfulness 
it had not known before. 

Mrs. Tracey, walking from the store, cast ever and 
again a curious glance on her companion. She could 
not understand the new look on her face, the aspect of 
calm resignation that sat so oddly on the child-curve 
of her lips. But she vaguely felt that it drew out her 
heart more warmly to this waif of the veldt, and filled 
her with a smarting bitterness against the correctness 
of her daughter-in-law. 

Almost a week had passed since Emilia's ultimatum. 
The old dame had resolved to break the news con- 
fidentially to Joyce on the return journey from the pic- 
nic, on the preceding day. But when the moment 
came she had lost courage; and now, in face of this 
uncomfortable yearning in her heart, the task seemed 
more difficult than ever. Joyce, walking in silence at 
her side, was lost in thought, wondering perplexedly 
how she might, with least show of seemingingratitude, 
make known her resolve to depart. It was no easy 
thing for the girl to do. The assurance of a home, 
sympathetic and secure from the sordid experiences 
of the past, was in itself no little boon to surrender 
lightly. In addition, she had grown sincerely fond of 
the garrulous old lady, with her modish ways, prim 
speeches, and warm generous heart. But Joyce was 
at once too resolute and too clear-sighted to play with 
her own moods, and the possibilities of temptation. 
She determined to speak and at once. As they reached 
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the house, she laid a detaining hand on Mrs. Tracey's 
arm, and, in answer to the other's questioning gaze, 
said with averted glance: 

" I want to speak to you a minute. Will you come 
into the garden, or may I join you in your room?" 

" We will come and sit down, my dear, among the 
roses," Mrs. Tracey answered. " Dear me ! I hope it 
is nothing grave. Your face is the colour of chalk, 
child. Now, do say it right out. The only thing that 
I have to complain about in dear Philip is that when- 
ever he has anything to say, he never comes to it till 
the postscript." 

They arrived at a rough-hewn bench as they were 
speaking, and Mrs. Tracey, with a feeling that some- 
thing uncomfortable was about to happen, sank on to 
it, her hands in her capacious lap, her fingers fluttering 
a little, and her gaze fixed inquisitively on Joyce, who, 
pale and erect, stood before her with downcast head, 
slowly running through her long fingers the leaf of a 
trailing vine. 

" I want you to let me go away, Mrs. Tracey," the 
girl said awkwardly, after a long pause. 

The shell-like pink of the aged cheeks below her 
took a sudden scarlet flush, and the delicate mittened 
fingers fluttered more feverishly. But the old lady 
said nothing ; only her gaze grew more searching, more 
inquisitive. 

" You must not think me ungrateful," the girl went 
on, feeling her task grow each moment more difficult 
under this steady scrutiny. " For indeed, I am very 
grateful. Only ... it is in fact quite impossible for 
me to remain. And I am so sorry. I could have been 
so happy here. It will be very bitter to go out again 
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into the world. But I must, I must really go. And I 
want you to help me." 

" I will never permit it," said the old lady, with a 
heightened colour, and a straightening of the bent 
shoulders. " Emilia had no business to speak of it. 
She may think she is mistress of her husband, but she 
shall not be of me, and I will show her that I have a 
will of my own. I brought you here, and here I shall 
keep you as long as it suits me." 

It had been hard enough for Mrs. Tracey to endure 
Emilia's sudden assertion of authority; that Joyce 
should further it, as she supposed, roused all the old 
dame's spirit of self-will. 

She rose, as if to put an end to further remark. 
But Joyce, though bewildered, was resolute. 

" You are making a mistake," she cried. " It has 
nothing to do with Mrs. Tracey. She knows nothing 
of it. I — I did not know, myself, till yesterday." 

The old lady turned swiftly on her, and, seizing her 
by either shoulder, stared hard into her eyes. 

In spite of all her effort, the girl felt the warm blood 
mount to her face and eyes. To her naturally out- 
spoken nature this jealous commanding gaze seemed 
to be dragging into the pitiless light of day the tangled 
fretwork of dreams that she had woven under the star- 
light. 

" You are in love ! " whispered Mrs. Tracey, after 
a few moments' silence. Her hands slowlv fell to her 
sides, and her eyes lingered with a trembling smile on 
the girl's downcast head, watching the hot waves of 
colour ebb and flow under the ivory skin. 

She took Joyce's hand and drew her gently on to the 
§eat, 
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" You shall tell me all about it/' she said softly. 

" Oh, no ! No ! " cried Joyce. " Do not ask me. 
But if you have any pity, help me. Help me to get 
away." 

" My dear,'* said the old lady, suddenly drawing the 
girl into her arms. " Do not say another word. I 
will keep your secret, and you shall go to the Leni- 
mandi Valley with Mrs. Wame. She and her hus- 
band are coming here on Wednesday, for a day or 
two. I don't know if she wants a governess for those 
dear children of hers, but I will make her want. Now, 
run away, my dear! You have upset me, and I must 
get calm." 

" Poor darling ! " she whispered softly to herself as, 
with tears in her eyes, she gazed mistily after Joyce's 
retreating form — " The poor dear child ! How can 
I blame her for being attracted to that dear boy? 
Emilia was right after all. Philip is very irresistible, 
and she is very young, and of course not accustomed 
to the social courtesies of gentlefolk." 

Mrs. Tracey found much comfort in her delusion. 
It reconciled her to surrendering gracefully to what 
she had been inclined to regard as Emilia's usurpation, 
and in, at least mentally, saving her own dignity, she 
found it possible to be once more affable with her 
daughter-in-law. 

Emilia Tracey entered with zeal into the project of 
transferring Joyce to the care of Mrs. Warne. She 
really liked Joyce, and would have been very uneasy 
in her conscience to think that she was not suitably 
disposed of. When Tommy Wame and his wife 
arrived on the Wednesday to take up their abode 
at the Residency, she made it, therefore, her special 
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business to second her mother-in-law's recommenda- 
tions. 

Loo Wame was of that type of women never, or 
rarely, found in purely conventional communities. 
Colonial bom and bred, she had lived her life on the 
frontiers of savage tribes in a society composed, for 
the most part, of nomad traders and shifting canton- 
ments. About thirty years of age, tall, and matronly 
in figure, with a face rather round than oval, and geiitly 
placid; with lips that, in spite of her two children, 
held yet something of the child-curve in their sensitive 
set; with a nose slightly retrousse, hair of a waving 
nut brown, arched brows, and eyes of that clear lim- 
pid hazel one finds in moorland pools: — her presence 
breathed a homely sense of repose whose memory in 
after days had haunted many a veldt-wanderer who 
had enjoyed the ever-ready hospitality of her roof. 
A woman of no illusions and simple aims, her life 
centred in her husband and her children, with a child- 
like trust in God for the great ends of existence, and, 
for the details of the passing day, a practical business- 
like belief in the fruitfulness of uncomplaining work ! 
Her days had not been without the trials incidental 
to a frontier life. In the first months of her marriage 
their home and household goods had been completely 
destroyed by fire. But with that patient placidity 
which most distinguished her, she had borne the loss 
heroically, and persuaded her husband into relinquish- 
ing his military career and accepting the post of man- 
ager to a large trading store in the Letiimandi Valley. 
During the following eight years fortune had smiled 
on them, and the store at the Lenimandi became al- 
most a synonym for idyllic content. Warne, himself. 
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came of an old county stock in the northern shires, 
and being naturally of quick and vivid intelligence, 
had speedily adapted old ideas to the order of his new 
life. 

Loo Warne received Mrs. Tracey's garrulous gift 
of Joyce with some trepidation. She held the old lady 
in some secret awe, and from the patronage of the 
younger one recoiled instinctively, as sensitive large 
natures do recoil from pretentious narrow ones. Yet 
the history of the girl at once awoke her interest, and 
appealed to her sympathy. There was in her a gentle 
proneness to romance, and the fact that Joyce, when an 
infant, was found within direct touch of her own home, 
seemed to her to constitute a certain claim upon her. 
Curiosity proved stronger than her expressed wish to 
relegate the decision of the matter to her husband, 
impelling her to accept the invitation of the two ladies, 
and accompany them home. As Mrs. Tracey had cun- 
ningly expected, half an hour's interview with Joyce 
sent Loo Warne back to her husband full of an excited 
eagerness to gain his immediate consent to the project. 
She found him smoking with the magistrate, but un- 
deterred by Wyndham's presence, broached the sub- 
ject. 

Warne had long been wanting to find a suitable 
governess for his two girls. But such a being was 
rare in that part of the world. He listened gravely 
to his wife's glowing accounts, and, as she demanded 
an immediate answer, he turned laughingly to Wynd- 
ham. 

" What do you think, Wyndham ? " he said. " Is 
this new-found young angel likely to prove a capable 
governess?" 
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Wyndham had risen during Mrs. Wame's pleading, 
and now stood in the doorway, his back towards them. 
As Wame spoke, he turned, and the other*s keen eyes 
promptly noted that his ordinarily swarthy skin was 
strangely pale, and that his voice, usually low and 
modulated, had a level metallic ring in it, as he re- 
plied : 

" If I had children, I should not hesitate to confide 
their education to Miss Joyce." 

" That settles it, little woman, then," he said. " En- 
gage the prodigy, and trot her round for inspection." 

" She's a woman, dear, not a filly," replied his wife, 
with a parting smile, as she hastened to obey. 

" Curious how they snub us when they'd like 
to kiss us, isn't it?" said Wame, with a grin at 
Wyndham. " I wonder if she's hipped on the girl ? " 
he thought to himself. 

" I'll take your word for it," answered Wyndham, 
with a dry laugh. He had known Tommy Wame 
for years, and knew that under his careless laughing 
demeanour he masked as keen and critical a spirit as 
a veteran police magistrate. And he had no mind 
that the other should trap him. 

" I am off to the Court House for an hour," he 
went on. " When you have finished your interview 
we'll take the sticks, and go over the links, if you 
like." 

" Right you are ! " said Wame, and, as the magis- 
trate departed, fell into a reverie on the possibilities 
of complications in the engagement of Gerard Wynd- 
ham and Gertie Trelawney. 

" This is Miss Joyce, dear," said his wife's soft 
voice suddenly. He had not heard them approach, 
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and, as he turned swiftly and his eyes encountered 
the direct gaze of Joyce, he gave a violent start. He 
hardly heard a word his wife was saying, as she prat- 
tled on. His mind was busy with the past. Where 
had he seen the girl's face before, where heard that 
lilting, musical timbre of voice? A swift light leapt 
into his eyes, as the truth flashed upon him, and he 
muttered to himself, " By Jove, they might be sis- 
ters ! I don't wonder at Wyndham being afraid." 

His wife was delighted as, after the first moment's 
surprise, his manner to the girl was marked by a 
genial cordiality. 

" You will find us very simple folk. Miss Joyce," 
he said, in parting from her half an hour later. " We 
don't make any pretence, and we don't like any. So 
I am sure we shall get on well together." 

As Joyce, with a glad glow in her eyes, walked off, 
with his wife, Warne stood for a minute reflectively 
chewing his pipe, staring vacantly over the veldt. 
" I wonder," he muttered at last, " who the devil Mrs. 
Trelawney was before she married James Trelawney. 
And there's the very man who can tell me ! " — This 
last, as he caught sight of Bob Smith, who, pipe in 
mouth and head bent, was strolling past the Resi- 
dency compound. 

" Hullo ! Bob, old chap ! " Warne called out. " Is 
that the way you pass old friends ? " 

The old man jerked his head round, and a bright 
light twinkled in his eyes as he saw who it was. 

" Oh, it's you, damn yer, is it? " he said, with cheer- 
ful kindliness. " Well, 'ow's the missus and the 
kids?" 

" All blooming. Bob, thanks," replied Warne. With 
14 
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the modulations of Bob's " damns " he was of old ac- 
quainted. " Come inside and have a drink ! " 

" ril come in, but I won't wet. The peg's in, — bad 
luck to it ! " growled the old man. 

They chatted pleasantly for a few minutes, till 
Warne, suddenly turning to him, suavely asked : 

" Who was Mrs. Trelawney of Mt. Lipton, Bob, 
in the old days ? " 

The old man gave him much the same kind of 
quick glance as a rabbit might give a ferret. 

" 'Ow the deuce should I know ? " he grunted, 
after a pause, which he hoped the other did not notice, 
— a hope in which he was far from the mark. 

" Sly old trout ! " muttered Warne under his 
breath. " He sees the hook." Aloud, he pursued 
nonchalantly: 

" Wasn't she a Miss Robinson ? " 

" She may 'ave been, or agen she mayn't, for aught 
I care," said Bob, with a grin. " You always was the 
most inquisitive cuss as I ever came across, Tommy 
Warne. What's it got to do with you, who she was 
or wasn't ? " 

" Because I should like to know the name of Miss 
Joyce's father," answered Warne coolly, fixing the 
old man's eyes with a sudden, searching gaze. 

The shaft told. With a muttered curse. Bob sprang 
to his feet. 

" What d'ye mean ? " he whispered harshly. " An' 
what's my dearie got to do wi' you ? " 

" I've just engaged her as governess to my kiddies," 
answered Warne. " Come, Bob, I mean the girl well. 
Tell me what you know, you wicked old veldt-ledger." 

A slow smile wrinkled for a moment round the old 
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man's mouth and eyes. Then he held out his hand, 
and gripped Warne's in a close clasp. 

" If you're a true friend to that girl, Tommy 
Wame," he said, " an old man's blessin' won't make 
yer lie uneasier in your grave. There ain't another 
like her, — no, not in all this damned world. It'll make 
my 'eart ache to miss the sight of 'er sweet face about ; 
but bless yer, what do that matter when she'll 'ave 
a 'appy 'ome. I never did reckon much o' them 
Traceys, though I did *ope as the Menky . . . But 
there, that ain't nothin' to do with it." 

" I will be a friend to the girl. Bob," said Wame. 
"But about Mrs. Trelawney, — who was she?" 

" Drat the man ! " cried Bob testily. Then, more 
emphatically, he added — " Look'ee 'ere. Tommy 
Wame! Let sleepin' dogs lie! No good never came 
from stirrin' water in a mud 'ole. What I knows, I 
knows, and I ain't for sayin' as I knows nothin'. But 
there ain't but one person in the world as shall learn 
what I know, and that not till she arsks me. So there I 
An' if you spoke till them two eyes of yours were 
the same colour, instead of bein' one brown and one 
grey, I'd not open my lips." 

"All right. Bob," said Warne, a little huffed at 
the other's reticence. " We shall be taking the girl 
back with us," he added, and then, with sly malice, 
" Shall I send her round to say good-bye to you? " 

Bob snorted, turning contemptuously on his heel. 

" A young fool and a waggin* tongue are 'ard to 
stop," he said, grinning, and with a final nod, took his 
leave. 

" As if my dearie 'ud leave without tellin' me ! " 
the old man muttered, as he made his way homewards. 
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Nevertheless, a nagging mood of anxiety drove him 
into writing a note to Joyce. 

" If you should be caring to say good-bye to an old 
friend as will miss you," it ran, " be down at nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning in the little gulley you 
used to like. Bob." 

Leaving the hut, he sought the boy to take over the 
note, watching him till the Residency huts hid him 
from sight. 

It was not till half an hour later that the boy re- 
turned, with a line from Joyce to say she would be 
there. The old man grunted his approval and sat on, 
blinking over his ledgers, his pipe burning out un- 
noticed, as he dreamed strange dreams of high ambi- 
ti<»i for the future of the girl in whom all his hopes 
and ideas were now centred. And even Joyce, gaz- 
ing out of her little window into the softening glows 
of the rosy west, bent her head, and whispered to her- 
self that surely the past was over and done, and the 
day of calm rest and life's tranquil work about to 
dawn. It never occurred to either of them that the 
unvexed mood of a passionless moment is rather as 
a calm pool of light that but outlines the angry edges 
of a riven cloud, and in itself more a promise of the 
aftermath than a true reflection of the reaping toil. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Warne's intuition of the magistrate's regard for 
Joyce was not falsified during the game of golf. 
Lieutenant Harley had joined the party at the last 
moment, and Warne intentionally turned the talk on 
the subject of his new governess. He was not moved 
thereto by any sense of malice, for he both liked and 
respected Wyndham. But his nature was fibred 
through and through by a hundred veins of that 
neighbourly curiosity which, as a rule, lends to country 
life its most strongly marked characteristic. Any- 
thing savouring of a mystery or of a complex situa- 
tion irresistibly appealed to him, and he could find no 
rest till he had reduced it to a satisfactory simplicity. 

When Wyndham found his efforts to change the 
topic prove futile, he took refuge in " driving " 
wildly; and, as Warne preceded him in play, Wynd- 
ham was thus enabled to escape at will, and ramble 
in solitude after his ball. For the first time in his life, 
he was conscious of a desire to evade the tendency 
of his own thoughts. The idea of digging them 
rudely up to the light in conversation with another, 
made him irritably restless, and lent to his manner a 
somewhat gloomy taciturnity. His mood was further 
aggravated by a consciousness of shrinking from the 
opportunities which the evening might have in store 

for him. He had been unable to evade Mrs. Tracey's 
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invitation to dine; for Mrs. Warne had promptly ex- 
pressed her delight at the prospect. Do what he 
would, he could not drive from his memory the de- 
lirious tingle of that moment when, for an instant, he 
had held Joyce's trembling form in his arms. The 
girl's face, as she had stood in the strong glare, haunted 
him. He was not a vain man. But he had a keen 
enough habit of observation : and in the trembling of 
her form, in the warm flush of her eyes, in the half- 
shamed ecstasy of her face, he had read her secret, 
as plainly as though she had translated it into words. 
He could not hide from himself that his feeling, as he 
looked on her, had been one of swift strenuous joy 
that, with overwhelming force, mastered all conscious- 
ness of other relations. It was in vain he told him- 
self that even the strongest man, fortified by no mat- 
ter what pledge of love to another, is not proof 
against a certain electric troubling of his soul, beneath 
the evidence of the pure passion for him of a girl at 
once lovely and lovable. The apology did not explain 
away either the force of that moment's joy, or the 
persistent passion of gladness to which it affected 
him. It did not even strike him as strange that 
Joyce had proffered no word of thanks. Between 
him and her there seemed to have been established 
a sudden sweet communion that verged towards a 
shame of words rather than to a craving for speech. 
While Joyce, on the night following the adventure, 
had been threading her fantasies through the webs of 
moonlight, Wyndham had sat for hours brooding 
over the thought of the girl to whom he was be- 
trothed. Till that moment he had never doubted that 
he loved her. Even then, he told himself again and 
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again that nowhere could he find a wife more suited 
to his needs. Yet as the hours went on, he discovered 
half angrily that he was rather making apologies for 
her than letting his emotions centre round her — ^that 
he was, in fact, trying to persuade himself out of a 
thought whose full significance he, with a kind of 
cunning sub-consciousness, refused to entertain. 

He was sufficiently self-willed to achieve a partial 
success. He had a high sense of the sacredness of a 
troth pledged ; and the character of Gertie Trelawney 
was one which none, having once loved, could regard 
lightly. She was a childish girl, of wilful impetuous 
temper, but winsome, clinging ways, and of a degree 
of innocent trust and pure idealism that had more 
than once moved Wyndham to a mental vow to guard 
her tenderly from life's ordinary disillusioning. The 
contemplation of these characteristics of hers — ^that 
like tendrils of a vine seemed to catch at every strong- 
hold of his nature — unconsciously aided him in his 
self-evasion. By the time he sought the blankets he 
had satisfactorily convinced at least his intelligence 
that his love was as irretrievably given as it was hap- 
pily pledged, to Gertie Trelawney, and that the inci- 
dents of the day, with their corresponding emotions, 
were but evidences of that force of mysterious magnet- 
ism to which all men, more or less irresponsibly, are 
liable. 

The daylight, however, had put a different com- 
plexion on his mood. And though he had mentally 
refused to open the subject again, he had since been 
irritably conscious of a vague, pervading restlessness, 
and a craving, peremptory and insistent, to define 
the cause. 
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When Mrs. Warne had so impulsively proposed to 
take Joyce away, Wyndham, in the sudden contrac- 
tion of his heart, found further evasion impossible. 
He had risen and gone to the door, seeing the veldt 
in front of him swimming in wavy billows of mist, 
through which, fugitive, haunting, irresistible, grew 
the face of Joyce, as first he had seen her. He made 
no effort to escape the thought. The prospect of her 
departure — ^the idea, suddenly presented, that she 
would be out of his sight, his touch, his life — smote 
on him with a fierce pain of revolt, revealing to him, 
vividly, nakedly, the fact that he had conceived for 
this girl a consuming, dominating passion. 

He had ever been of a temperament somewhat 
monastic, finding in self-discipline a stem attraction, 
which, co-ordinating with no essential spiritual neces- 
sity in his belief, had led him to regard prosaic affec- 
tion as the only summit his emotions could ever scale. 
His view of his fiancee had, therefore, ever been sub- 
jective. This sudden invasion of his being, by an 
impulse intimately dependent on another than himself, 
forced his startled gaze into a world of unexplored 
doubt. His habitual clarity of perception was clouded 
by a fever of turbulent longing, througli which he 
saw himself vividly, as groping towards an end alien 
to all his preconceived ideas of love and truth. 

" I will conquer it," he had muttered shortly be- 
neath his breath, as he had turned to answer Wame's 
l^uighing inquiry. 

His hour at the Court House had kept him busily 
employed ; the subsequent chatter of Warne round the 
links, and his duties as host, gave him no chance of 
the solitude he sought ; and he was thus forced to defer 
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his desire to face anew the whole problem, and to 
thrash it out to its essential equations. The fret of 
his impatience was the fiercer for the foreboding of 
the practical danger which, he felt, attended a meet- 
ing with Joyce that evening. But, when, at kst h^e 
made his way to Mrs. Tracey's home, the girl's de- 
meanour dissipated his fears, somewhat rudely. He 
had braced his manner to a show of cold reserve, half- 
hoping, half-dreading to find in her some reflex of the 
mood in which they had last parted. Yet, child of 
the veldt though she was, and by habit at least igno- 
rant of the masks and coquetries of a more conven- 
tional world, the old blood in Joyce's veins came to 
the aid of her pride, lending her, though at consider- 
able tension, an air of easy unconcern in his presence, 
that utterly overthrew his calculations. As the even- 
ing wore on, he found himself watching her with 
absorbed and searching interest. Had she deliber- 
ately intended to pique him, she could not hav€ be- 
haved with more finished coquetry. Yet her sole aim 
was to hide from him her secret, to erase from his 
memory any hint of the truth that he might have 
divined from the lightning-like self-revelaticoi of the 
Sunday. Even his scrutiny she disarmed, genially 
turning to him with some trivial question whenever 
she felt his dark eyes upon her. The fight was a 
strenuous one for the girl, the tension torturing : she 
was so profoundly conscious of his presence, of the 
electric reaching out of his personality. The very re- 
straint of his gaze spoke to her eloquently of possibil- 
ities, of hopes. Wyndham felt himself gradually giv- 
ing way to an urgent spirit of recklessness, which tjae 
tinkle of the piano, under Mrs. Philip's bony fingers, 
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irritated to the point of abandon. As her voice, high 
and thin, trickled through the length of a sentimental 
ballad, his gaze inadvertently met Joyce's. It was one 
of those pregnant moments when the mask of the soul 
drops unbidden beyond the call of the will: the light 
that leapt to his eyes was irretrievably laden with 
burning words. 

A wave of colour rushed to the girl's brow. A 
great singing as of a rush of waters boomed in her 
ears, and she felt her heart beating wildly, uncontrol- 
lably. The dreams, that she had put away, surged 
on her in full flood. In that sudden glance, she had 
looked for a moment out on to the wide seas of a hap- 
piness whose brooding stillness of glamour and un- 
voiceable desire seemed to draw into its gulf the 
very founts of her being. 

Dizzy and faint with the excess of her emotion, 
she quietly slipped through the open French windows 
out on to the lawn, where the roses gleamed like cut 
crystals in the wash of the moonlight. 

Moved by an impulse he did not attempt to restrain, 
Wyndham as quietly followed her. He found her 
seated on a bench, her face buried in her hands, her 
whole attitude eloquent of an overwhelming emotion. 
At the sound of his step halting on the gravel in front 
of her, she rose hastily to her feet. Her face, in the 
silvery mellow light, was white as ivory, her eyes 
strangely shining. The old lady had taken a delight 
in dressing her up for this, her last evening. Her 
robe was an old-fashioned brocade of the softest 
shade of green, stamped in clear relief, with a 
trailing vine of ivy leaves. The high, stiff collar 
lent added delicacy to the pure curve of the face, 
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endowing it with an air of strong pride, that was 
intensified by her ' pallor and the ghostly light. 
Wyndham found himself speechless before her. 
He hardly knew why he had come, save that a 
desire, intolerable in the pitilessness of its intensity, 
was on him — a desire to live this one last hour 
in her sight. His eyes, glowing, slumberous with the 
pain of his love, hovered over her, hungering, noting 
the severe curves of the erect girlish figure, the 
proud, cold-looking face, the exquisite purity of the 
child-lips. 

"Why have you followed me?" she said at last, 
finding he did not speak, and bracing herself to a 
steely resistance. Her tones were icy, yet, in spite of 
herself, there was almost a moan in them. She did 
not even affect to doubt the speech of his eyes. And 
she loved him with a passion so aching, so utterly 
hopeless, that it seemed to her the last drop in her 
bitterness of soul that he, whom she had idealised 
as the soul of honour, should be standing there be- 
fore her, speaking to her in a language whose very 
lack of honest liberty branded it with the stain of 
license. 

Perhaps something in the desolateness in her voice 
awoke the pity in the man, stirring him to a swift 
sense of shamed remorse. His eves fell, and for a 
moment he stood before her awkward, confused, un- 
able to frame any answer. A great reverence for her 
grew on him; he cursed himself inwardly for a 
coward, and strained strenuously for the means to 
efface a like impression from her mind. 

" I can hardly tell,'' he said slowly, at last, " save 
that I saw you go out alone, and imagined, perhaps 
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like you, that the roses themselves were more melo- 
dious than Mrs. Tracey's floral song." 

The girl smiled faintly. She was quick to recog- 
nise his change of manner, and it reassured her a 
little. 

" I wanted to be alone," she said naively. 

Wyndham laughed, a little bitterly. But though 
he had the passion of his mood under control, he was 
not minded to surrender so easily the sweetness of 
lingering near her. 

" You will have much opportunity for solitude at 
the Lenimandi," he said. " Cannot you spare a few 
minutes to the friends you will leave ? " 

" Why are you my friend ? " asked Joyce suddenly. 
" It seems so strange that you should ever have taken 
any notice of me." 

" Who can tell the cause of friendship ? " he re- 
turned. " There are some people we hate at sight, 
and some ... we love." His voice sank to a 
whisper, and for a moment the girl trembled, casting 
on him a look in which fear and entreaty were elo- 
quent. The look was not lost on him; though its 
very prayer urged him to throw prudence, honour, the 
future, to the winds, and snatch her to his arms. She 
was so fair, so exquisitely appealing. Her loneliness, 
the proud frailty of her unprotected dignity, clam- 
oured at his heart. His whole being went out to her 
in a great craving of sick hunger. He swayed 
slightly from her, his mind incoherently striving after 
a grasp of no matter what trivial detail. 

The thread of his thoughts fluttered helplessly be- 
yond his reach, twining about her fingers, ravelling it- 
self to a tangle between her hair and the spreading 
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branches, trembling along the dust of the moonlight 
that hovered about her lips. By some occult process 
of grace, he recovered possession of himself, to glide 
back again, with eyes shut, to the brink. 

" Do you know you owe me some thanks ? " he said 
softly. " Let us say it is to receive them that I came 
out." 

" I owe you so many thanks," she said, with a fleet- 
ing level glance. " To which, especially, do you 
refer?" 

" I am only conscious of one," he answered. " As 
to securing your departure from the Heissmanns', that 
was my duty. You ought never to have been there." 

" Mrs. Warne told me, that it was your recommen- 
dation which decided her husband to engage me," she 
said, with a smile. 

Wyndham met her glance frankly. " Mrs. Warne 
is a chatterbox," he said. " That, however, does 
not matter. You cannot in decency thank one for not 
telling a lie." 

" Then where am I to begin ? " asked Joyce. 

" Where you began to fall off your pony, on Sun- 
day," he answered, meeting her full gaze. 

For a moment, she looked on him in wonderment, 
not understanding. Then a hot blush waved swiftly 
to her face, and died again as quickly. Suddenly her 
tension gave way. She could no longer hold out. 
His attack had been so insidious, so unexpected. In 
its unfolding, she deemed that he had read her secret 
that moment when she had stood below him not dar- 
ing to look on him, and was now pressing the 
knowledge home. She sank on the bench, covering 
her face with her hands. 
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" You are cruel," she whispered. " For that, you 
know that I did more than thank you." 

For a moment, Wyndham rested stunned against 
the limit of self-control. His question had slipped 
out without any premeditated implication; but, once 
spoken, he realised all its import. In the vivid light 
of it, he saw that he was acting a part unmanly, al- 
most brutal, in thus letting the fretted fibres of his 
own emotions play on the sensitive chords of the 
girl's heart. 

" Good-bye," he said, with a brusqueness almost 
rough, and holding out his hand. 

Joyce gave him a startled glance, and rose, proflfer- 
ing her hand timidly. 

" I have been a brute," he said huskily. " Forgive 
me!" 

The girl swayed a little, her face drooping away 
from his gaze. His eyes rested on her, full of a pas- 
sionate yearning; then, with a sudden quiver of the 
lips, he dropped her hand, and, turning swiftly, 
walked back to the house. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

When, next morning, Wyndham crossed from the 
Residency to the Court House, he was considerably 
surprised to see Joyce, walking rapidly, and alone, 
in the direction of the gorges that overhang the Um- 
zimvubu. The hour was early, it being not seven 
o'clock; and as a light mist floated over the veldt, 
her presence there was the more remarkable. He 
stood for some minutes at the window watching her 
till a thicker trail of mist surged forward and hid her 
from sight. He was about to turn, when, further 
along the veldt, his wandering gaze encountered the 
forms of the storekeeper Noth and of an European 
woman, riding along the ridge in a direction parallel 
to that taken by Joyce. At that momient, a police- 
man entering with the charge-sheets, his attention was 
diverted, and for the next half-hour he thought no 
more of the matter. 

When, however, his work was finished, Wyndham 
sat abstractedly at the desk, lost in reverie. His eyes 
betokened a sleepless night, and his face had a hollow 
pale look very foreign to it. And in good truth he 
had spent a very evil night of it, fighting the bitter 
fight of a stubborn nature between the claims of its 
impulses and of its will. Yet the dawn had seen him 
with the semblance of victory in hand. In fear, in- 
deed, of the nearness of defeat, he had clutched at a 
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compromise, and enamelled the loyalty that his hon- 
our demanded of him with primly patterned hopes 
that this new-born passion would, in the absence of 
its object, die a natural death. 

But, as he had experienced before, the morning 
light grinned derision at the greyer hours; and 
through the hundred quick whispers of the dawn, 
through the crisp scent of the ripening fields, the 
reality of Joyce defied argument. He was realising 
half angrily that she ought not to be out on the veldt 
at so early an hour, and unaccompanied, when Tracey 
entered. He promptly taxed him with his careless- 
ness in the matter. 

Tracey took it calmly. 

" She has gone to meet old Smith," he said. " My 
mother did not want her to go ; but Joyce said she had 
made the appointment, and that Bob would be bitterly 
hurt, and a lot more rot ; and so she got her own way. 
But I quite agree with you that it is very repre- 
hensible." 

" Reprehensible be damned ! " said the magistrate 
testily. " It is dangerous, that's all." 

" Whichever way you will, sir," said Tracey stiffly. 

Wyndham, drumming the table lightly with his 
fingers, relapsed into silence. The more he thought 
of the girl wandering out of touch of the settlement in 
that mist, the less he liked it. He was not given 
to nerves, but, whether from his sleepless night, or 
from some more psychic cause, he became, as the mo- 
ments grew on, unendurably restless and anxious. 
He felt an intimate conviction that the girl was on the 
verge of some peril, definite, menacing, — some peril 
other than the ordinary risk of molestation that any 
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European girl, far from call, might run from passing 
natives. Irritably searching for some pretext to 
justify suspicions that seemed groundlessly impera- 
tive, his memory reverted to the figures he had seen 
on horseback riding after Joyce. 

" Of what breed is that fellow Noth, Tracey ? " he 
asked suddenly. 

" Low class Boer, with a strain of Kaffir," replied 
the other, with laconic eloquence. 

" Whom is he living with ? " pursued the magis- 
trate. 

Tracey lifted his eyebrows. 

" Don't you know, sir ? " he drawled. 

" I should hardly have asked you if I did," 
snapped Wyndham. 

" He has taken that Heissmann girl to his house — 
the one you were going to commit some time ago. 
They have been living together some four weeks. I 
thought all the world knew. It is scandalous enough 
— ^though ostensibly, I believe, he calls her his house- 
keeper." 

With a quick indrawing of his breath, the magis- 
trate rose to his feet, his face suddenly pale. 

"What is wrong, sir?" asked Tracey, somewhat 
startled. 

For a moment Wyndham made no answer. He 
was thinking of the murderous hate in Berthe Heiss- 
mann's face the day when she had threatened Joyce. 
He had been half inclined to rail at his presentiments. 
Now, they took a shadowy shape, whose very vague- 
ness thrilled him with a painful foreboding that 
clamoured for action. 

" Will you be good enough, Mr. Tracey," he said, 
IS 
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" to cross over to Clinton's, and ascertain if Smith 
has gone to meet Miss Joyce? Be as sharp as you 
can, please." 

As Tracey, rather in a flutter, hastened to obey, 
the magistrate turned to one of the policemen in at- 
tendance. 

" Get my horse round, Harris," he said. 

In a few minutes Tracey returned, bringing Bob 
in person. 

" Good-morning, Bob ! " said Wyndham. " Be good 
enough to tell me if you had an appointment with 
Miss Joyce this morning, and where?" 

" What's that got to do wi' you ? " growled Bob. 

"This is no time for evasion," Wyndham retorted 
sharply. " Miss Joyce left the house more than half 
an hour ago, walking over towards the Umzimvubu 
gorges. She said she was going to meet you. In 
this mist, and at such an hour, it is no place for a 
young girl alone." 

Bob's face grew a little anxious as he listened. 

" Bless your 'eart, she's all right," he growled. 
" Though *ow she came to be so foolish, I don't know. 
It was nine o'clock I said, and nine o'clock she wrote 
back. Look! There's 'er own 'and to it," — ^and he 
laid before the magistrate the note Joyce had sent 
him, bearing the simple message, — " Certainly, Bob ; 
nine o'clock." 

" Where is the place ? " asked Wyndham, striding 
to the door. 

"You go down the 'ill," replied Bob, "past Lin- 
sumi's kraal, cross the stream at a clearin' on the 
right, and, about twenty yards up, there's a sort of 
natiral grotto 'alf 'idden with trees and scrub. It's 
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where she alius liked to sit and read. If you'll wait, 
V\\ saddle up an' join you." 

" You can follow," snapped Wyndham, and swung 
into the saddle. He dug his spurs into the horse, and 
dashed off into the mist, struggling, with a sense of 
cold disapproval, against the unreasoning fear that 
was gripping so painfully at his heart. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The installation of Berthe as housekeeper to Noth 
had been, to a certain extent, the result of a chance 
word. When Corporal Boden had taken his depar- 
ture, the store had been heavily hit, and neither the old 
bookkeeper nor Clinton spared Noth the lash of their 
tongues. 

Bob, indeed, had been particularly in form in acid 
and remorseless jibes against the other's new-born 
obsequiousness towards Joyce. He made the depar- 
ture of Boden a cover for shooting further sneers 
anent the same subject. Noth was a patient-minded 
man, and bore the malice with a quiet smile, biding 
his time, as long as the subject touched only on Joyce. 
But the flight of Boden, and the loss of cash, wounded 
his vanity in its tenderest spot, and he bitterly re- 
sented Bob's malicious enjoyment of his discomfiture. 

" The fittest thing you can do," said Bob to him, 
with sardonic irony, late one night, " is to take posses- 
sion of his soiled goods. A rare lot 'as gone out of 
the store to put on the back of that good-for-nothing 
jade. If you take the girl, you might get summat 
back by way of interest, and God send you may get 
as good a 'iding as that there jackanapes as is gone." 

The idea, in all its completeness, did not fail to 

rouse Noth to a sour fit of cursing, that sent the old 

man chuckling to bed. But a detail of it — ^the re- 
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covery of gcx)ds sold — appealed to him as feasible; 
and though the hour was late, he called in at the 
Heissmanns' on his way home. He found the mother 
and daughter sitting over the embers, bibulous and 
disposed for sleep. He was not made over welcome; 
and when he broached his errand, the Vrau's indigna- 
tion was vented in a choice torrent of Dutch. Noth, 
however, had come prepared both for abuse and trad- 
ing. He pulled a stool up between the two, and pro- 
duced a bottle of Dop. The sight restored the Vrau 
to amiability, and even lent a filip to her resolve to 
surrender nothing. 

" We will talk the matter over," said Noth, his eyes 
restlessly wavering to the indolent figure of the girl, 
who lay curled on a rug before the fire. 

Bob Smith's stupefaction, when he saw Berthe, 
next morning, ordering various things from the store 
and calmly instructing him to book them to Mr. Noth, 
was only equalled by the pungency of his bitter rail- 
lery at the storekeeper, when that worthy showed up 
later, wearing a rather jaunty, yet half -ashamed air. 

Perhaps the person who was most surprised was 
Vrau Heissmann herself. Had she spoken, she 
would have owned to certain uncomfortable misgiv- 
ings over the matter. Although she had ever been 
a strict believer in turning personal tastes to good 
profit, she was none the less a firm apostle of the 
tenets of natural selection. Perhaps, she alone 
guessed how deeply Berthe disliked Noth. Certainly, 
none other than she had witnessed the passionate grief 
of the girl on hearing of Boden's flight. Yet here, 
within almost twelve hours of her ravings and chok- 
ing sobs, she was calmly consenting to Noth's 
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proposal. That she had some purpose in it, was plain 
enough to the old woman. But shrewd as the Vrau 
was in the tortuous ways of vice, the trend of her 
daughter's mind escaped her, and she satisfied herself, 
discontentedly, with the thought that Berthe had 
simply sold herself, and her likes and dislikes, to Noth, 
for cash and comfort. 

Yet such was very far from the truth. From the 
moment of Noth's entrance, and during all the time 
he was talking to her mother, a dim project was 
stirring towards outline in the gloomy chaos of the 
girl's mind. From the day that she had discovered 
Joyce's room empty, Berthe had hugged to her heart 
a brooding purposeful hate against her foster-sister. 
On the following day, when, at a distance, she saw 
Joyce's face, happier, more peaceful, surrounded by 
an unknown world of comfort and unintelligible re- 
spect, her hate simmered in all the bitter venom of a 
mean jealousy. She had spent half the succeeding 
night, face downwards against the mud-floor, aban- 
doned to a passion of still fury against Joyce, a prey 
to a terribly clamorous desire to pull her down, — in 
some irreparable way to spoil her, to make her some- 
thing she could justly mock at, jeeringly pity. How 
to do it? By what means? For hours she had 
sought the answer to these questions, only to rise at 
the end, jaded, tired with the terrible exhaustion of a 
passion impotent and self-consuming. 

Boden's flight had struck her a crushing blow. 
When the first fever of her vengeance had givep way 
to a sullen remorse, she feared to meet him, yet, domi- 
nated by her own craving for him, she had never 
doubted that he would return and forgive. And after 
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the first anguish of revolt at the news, after spending 
hours in broken sobs, in incoherent blasphemous bab- 
bling, she had settled into a sullen stupor, her whole 
being absorbed into a vortex of speechless frenzies 
against Joyce, — Joyce, who had been the cause of all — 
of her imprisonment and release, of Boden's sneers, of 
her disastrous vengeance. She did not attempt to 
reason. She was only conscious of a suffocating im- 
potence, of hands that curved, waiting, quivering, over 
a pictured lust of vengeance. 

She knew well enough what she wanted. It was 
the means of attainment that ever baffled her. The 
very thought of success brought a coppery flush into 
her deadened, drenched eyes, a moist looseness to her 
parched swollen lips. And even as, for the hun- 
dredth time, she was brooding over the lacking means, 
like an answer sent by hell, Noth entered. 

During the hour that followed, she had tried, after 
the female feline way, to arrive at some critical com- 
prehension of the man's character. The crafty, 
weasel eyes, the cruel curve of the lips under the 
short stubby moustache, the nostrils wide, palpitating, 
swollen, like those of a cheetah, spoke to her in a 
language of dreadful promise. With such a man, 
what was there she might not attempt? 

When, later, she became more familiarised with 
the native brutality of the man, she had laughed low 
to herself. In an instinctive, uninstructed way, she 
realised that the weapon lay ready for her to strike, 
awaiting only the moment when she had prepared it, 
and the opportunity. During the days that followed 
she lost no occasion of drawing Noth within sight of 
Joyce, whenever the latter was outside the Traceys' 
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house. With an art fiendishly supple, she moulded 
every moment of their intercourse in the fire of all 
his old thoughts in regard to the girl, taunting him 
the more with their failure, as she noted the growing 
vengefulness that began to fill his eyes when they 
rested on Joyce. 

Then, without warning, came the news that Joyce 
was leaving next day for the Lenimandi Valley. It 
was Noth who told Berthe, when he came in for his 
afternoon tea, Mrs. Tracey having intimated the fact 
in sending over a requisition for a bullock cart to take 
on the boxes. Berthe heard the news with a sense 
of stupefaction, which, in a few moments, gave way 
to a terribly silent flood of impatience — a flood 
charged with purpose, and quite reckless of cost or 
risks. 

When Noth left to regain the canteen, she walked 
with him. As they crossed the veldt, her quick eyes 
saw Bob Smith hand a note to a Kaffir and wave his 
hand in the direction of the Traceys' compound. She 
dragged Noth quickly out of the path, towards the 
back of the Residency, saying: 

" Quick ! Don't ask questions. I will explain in 
a minute.'* As the Kaffir boy, whistling cheerfully 
on one note, came swinging round the corner, she 
darted forward and snatched the letter from his hand, 
calling out — " Hold him, Franz ! " 

She feverishly tore open the envelope, giving a low 
gasp of satisfaction as she scanned the contents. 
Then, neatly twisting the note, she passed it back to 
the astounded boy. 

"Tdl him, Franz,'* she said, "that if he says a 
word of this, you will kill him." 
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Noth, scenting some scheme afoot, complied readily 
enough. After sending the boy, effectually terrified, 
on his errand, he turned to Berthe to demand explana- 
tions. She gave him a curious smile. 

" Bring back two or three bottles of Scotch to- 
night," she said, " and I'll tell you when you come. 
I'm preparing a surprise for you." 

She saw Noth into the canteen, and walked down 
to the store, where she concealed herself behind a 
wool-bale, till the Amonga boy returned. As the boy 
— he was a youth of some twenty years, and of lanky 
growth, — after handing Bob Smith a letter, sauntered 
towards the kitchen hut, she leant over the wall, and 
beckoned to him. At first he seemed reluctant, but 
her smiling face reassured him. He came towards 
her, and halted at a respectful distance. After a 
swift look around, she stretched out her arm, and, 
drawing his head down, whispered low to him. 

As she released him, the boy's eyes gleamed on her 
curiously, and his teeth flashed in the level sun- 
light. 

" You no lie ? " he said. 

" I promise you," she replied. " But you must go, 
at once, and ask to see the inkosikasi, the one you 
gave the note to, and say that Bob Smith says seven, 
not nine." 

" Bob Smith says seven, not nine," echoed the boy. 
•'And you no lie?" 

" I swear it," said the girl. " Now go, and mind, not 
a word to any one." 

The Amonga, with another flash of the teeth, trotted 
off towards the Traceys', while Berthe made her way, 
flushed, and trembling in all her limbs, back to Noth's 
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house. Once inside, she poured herself out a tum- 
bler of whisky, and, draining it off, sank on to a 
chair. 

"At last! Curse her!" she said. "The trap's 
ready. And now . . . now, for Franz ! " 

When, at ten o'clock, Noth arrived home, he found 
awaiting him a somewhat sumptuous supper. Berthe 
was no mean adept at cooking, and she had spent two 
hours in preparing as tempting a menu as her wit and 
resources could suggest. 

" What the deuce is all this for ? " asked Noth, his 
alert eye reckoning the cost. " Are you mad ? " 

" I'm preparing a marriage-feast," replied Berthe, 
with a quick sombre glance. 

"A marriage-feast?" echoed Noth. "You must 
be crazy. Whose marriage, in the name of the 
devil ? " 

He leant against the mantelpiece, staring at her, 
suspiciously. There was a flushed evil meaning in her 
gaze, that reminded him of the afternoon, and set his 
heart pumping queerly. 

" What do you mean ? " he asked again, his voice 
shredding away to a whisper. 

" Eat ! " she said shortly, removing the covers. 

Her face, colourless as chalk, the unchanging malice 
of her smile, thrilled him to uneasy fears. He obeyed 
her awkwardly, toying with the food and drink that 
she brought him. With repletion, however, his cour- 
age returned, and he began to ask if he was not 
master in his own house. 

He rose unsteadily from the table, and, lurching 
towards Berthe, caught her roughly by the waist. 
She swayed away from him, her head thrown back- 
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ward, her eyes burning, her whole being charged with 
the passion of a magnetic purpose. 
" What's the meaning of all this foolery ? " he asked. 

U T » 

X • • • 

" Supposing I was Joyce ? " she panted, her form 
growing rigid against his straining arms. 

His clasp relaxed a little, and a sombre fire flushed 
his eyes. 

An' what if you were ? " he muttered thickly. 
What d'ye mean ? " 

What do I mean?" she echoed derisively. She 
leant further back, then, with a little devilish sob of 
arrested laughter, suddenly swayed against him, and 
whispered, " Wasn't it her, 'stead o' me, you wanted 
here? What would you dare do, now, .... if I 
was Joyce . . . and . . . hated you?" 

As she was speaking, something in the sinister un- 
der-current of her manner peeled away from Noth 
the husk that a contact with civilisation had given 
him. In the gloom and glow of her eyes, he suddenly, 
luridly, divined all, and in that instant became a Kaffir 
again, — z. Kaffir, playing with temptation. 

He reeled back from the woman, clutching at the 
table. For some moments, they stood looking at each 
other, — ^the man, flushed, eager, inquisitive; the 
woman, with a devil's smile lurking about the red 
quivering curve of her mouth. 

Then, she drew him to the chairs in front of the 
fire, and thrust him down into one. 

" I will tell you all about it," she said. 

...... 

Whispering and drinking together, the two sat 
crouching over the fire, oblivious of the passing hours, 
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till their startled gaze blinked guiltily at the paling 
shadows of the dawn. 

The crisp note of the reveille brought them, as with 
a shock, to their feet. They stood swaying, clutch- 
ing at each other's arms, seeking each other's guaran- 
tee with eyes narrowed, red-rimmed, glittering. 

" Go into the stable, and saddle up ! " whispered the 
woman. 

Noth obeyed her, mechanically. The cold air of the 
morning smote on his fevered nerves, with a dull pain. 
He took down the saddles and bridles with trembling 
fingers, acting like a man in a dream, only vacantly 
conscious of the passing details. He began to shiver, 
violently, lurching, with loose neck, to and fro, his 
tongue rippling along the edges of his parched lips. 
He was obsessed, as it were, by the picture of his 
project. The delirium of it overwhelmed him. He 
sank on to a heap of straw, mumbling, biting his nails, 
glaring into the grey light. Berthe, growing impa- 
tient, went to seek him. 

"Come!" she said hoarsely. "She has just left 
the house. We must get down on to the ridge, or we 
shall not be in time." 

The news steadied Noth. His shuddering gave 
way to a callous savagery of assurance. He swung 
Berthe into the saddle, and, having mounted himself, 
the two rode hard for some ten minutes through the 
mealie-landes, till they gained the ridge. Once there, 
they could distinguish, away to their right, the erect 
figure of Joyce, as it appeared and disappeared in the 
successive waves of mist. 

" Let's get there quickly," Noth whispered, and 
dug his spurs into his mare. 
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The weather favoured them; for the mist, rolling 
sinuously along the ridge, completely screened them 
from view. Ten minutes later they arrived at a 
precipitous, shaly path leading down into what seemed 
a bottomless abyss of silent cloud, so profoundly still, 
that the very hoofs of their horses seemed to plunge 
into echoless depths of wool. For some minutes they 
picked their way down, Berthe leading, till suddenly 
she turned sharply from the road, and entered a 
thicket of scattered thorn. The scurry of a few goats, 
that dashed bleating from their coverts, brought the 
two, with a sickening fear at their hearts, to a sudden 
halt. 

" Curse them ! " Noth muttered, as they crossed the 
path and vanished into the mist. A cold sweat was 
dripping down his face, and he mopped it, fever- 
ishly. The woman silently pushed on again. They 
splashed through a little mountain stream, and, turn- 
ing sharp to the right, entered another patch of 
bush. 

" The place is up there,'* said Berthe, pointing to 
the left. "We will hide the horses here, and go up 
on foot." 

They dismounted, and head-ringing the horses to a 
tree, turned back, and climbed the further slope. 
After scrambling for five minutes, they reached a 
broken ledge, on the face of a cliff that shelved far 
upwards. 

A few yards down the ledge, a clump of acacias 
clung, their feather-like leaves glistening lividly in the 
dead light. Pushing her way through these, Berthe 
abruptly stopped, and pointed. Noth, peerin<2: after 
her, saw the interior of a large dry grotto, which, on 
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the further side, was open to the sunlight, and over- 
looked a great drop into the river. 

" That's the place," muttered the woman. " You 
go in, and wait. Fll hide outside, so that if she man- 
ages to escape you, I can catch her." 

For a moment, her face, spectral, fiendish, gleamed 
on him, menacingly, and then, the man was aware 
that she was gone, and that he was alone. 

He crouched back into the shadows, his brain on 
fire, his body in an ague. Now that the moment was 
come, he felt his purpose melting into a flood of fear. 
The minutes passed like hours, and his eyes fluttered 
to the entrance, meditating flight. Suddenly, there 
was a noise outside, the bushes waved, and Joyce's 
form grew through the grey mist. 

" Are you there. Bob ? " she said. 

Receiving no answer, she entered, and crossed the 
cave. She passed almost within touch of the crouch- 
ing form of Noth, and halted at the further end, look- 
ing out into the slanting rainbow spirals of the mist. 

A sense of immensity, a vast brooding stillness, lay 
on all things. The man, crouching in the shadows 
behind, felt his trembling suddenly cease. Against 
the marble pallor of the light, the girl's profile and 
form were silhouetted vividly; and the exquisite 
purity of her face, fresh colour in her cheeks, the 
soft sweet contour of the lips, the quick rise and fall 
of her bosom, — ^the whole vivid charm of her presence, 
there, in that grey solitude, revitalised in Noth the 
images of the night. . . . She was his. ... At his 
mercy. 

He slowly straightened himself, preparing for a 
spring. But his spur, catching the rock, struck a[ 
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sharp grating note on the silence. The girl swiftly 
turned, a smile of welcome on her lips: she thought 
the sound betokened the arrival of Bob. 

For a moment the two stared at each other across 
the grey shifting vapours, a slow horror glazing the 
girl's eyes, and blanching her cheeks and lips. The 
sight of her shrivelling thus acted as a bait to the 
man's cat-like certainty. He leapt lightly into the 
middle of the grotto and stood quite still, within a 
yard of her, gazing on her, a terrible smile on his lips. 
The girl felt her soul sicken, and her brain reel diz- 
zily. Suddenly with a lithe, snake-like swiftness, he 
flung himself upon her, encircling her with his arms. 
In a frenzy of fear, she struck out wildly, her fore- 
arm smiting him full in the throat. His grip broke, 
and in an instant she leaped from him, and sprang at 
the entry, only to be hurled back by the arms of 
Berthe, who, menacing and exultant, stood among the 
bushes. Joyce staggered back, stumbling to her knees 
among the scattered boulders that lined the cavern. 
Terror of their purpose paralysed her. She lay as 
she had fallen, conscious only of the wild shuddering 
of her limbs, of the crushing inertia of her brain. 
It seemed to her that all her life long she had known 
that this moment was to be. The grey shivering that 
had grown into the man's face terrified her to the 
verge of delirium. 

Her eyes, wide and staring, were fixed on him, her 
brain swaying to the horror of his immobility. The 
very power of movement had left Noth. There was 
that in the vision of the girl's fear, in the awful death- 
like glaze in her eyes, that had communicated itself 
to the man, stirring him to a kindred frenzy. 
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In the picture he had made, the struggle had been 
one of Umb to limb. But this dumb agony of a spirit 
that seemed to whisper through every quivering help- 
less tremor of the girl's body, appalled him. The 
devilish malignity in the face of Berthe but accentu- 
ated his fears. In the ague of his dread, he crouched, 
huddled up, impotently mouthing, his eyes fluttering 
vacuously over Joyce's half-prostrate form, his pur- 
pose whirling, like a drugged dream, in the terrifying 
vortex of the monstrous shadows it projected. 

The dread brooding of the silence was suddenly 
broken by the whinny of a horse, which was immedi- 
ately followed by an answering neigh. 

Noth sprang forward, his face ashen, his lips and 
eyes and hands fluttering and twitching. 

" God ! " he whispered hoarsely, seizing Berthe by 
the shoulder, and pushing her backwards. " It's the 
Menky! Our mares were stable-mates. Fly! It's a 
lifer if we're caught." 

" Curse you ! " hissed the woman ; and she smote 
him, savagely, twice, across the mouth. 

He did not so much as notice the blows. He 
gripped her arm, feverishly, and dragged her on, 
silently hurrying her towards the thicket where they 
had left their horses. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOYCE^ numbly realising that they had gone, dizzily 
staggered to her feet, and, reeling from the cave, help- 
lessly leant against a tree, sobbing, in tearless, gasp- 
ing* moans. She in no way understood the cause of 
her release. A dazed sense of sickening humiliation 
was numbing every faculty of her mind and soul. It 
seemed to her as if the hot breath and the brute gaze 
of the man and the woman were still hovering around 
her. 

A sudden stir in the bushes immediatelv behind 
startled her to a wild, terrified cry. She feared they 
were returning, yet her limbs refsed to move. The 
next moment, the form of the magistrate emerged 
from the trees. Attracted by the cry, he was on foot, 
running and leading his horse. 

When he came in sight of the girl, he halted, star- 
ing at her in fearful amazement. Her face was livid, 
a long tress of her hair hung about her shoulders, her 
dress, torn open at the throat where Berthe had 
seized her, half revealed her bosom, as it rose in pain- 
ful waves at each convulsive gasp of her breath. Her 
eyes, wild and staring, looked on him uncomprehend- 
ingly, and her hands, tight-clenched, fluttered and 
shook in uncontrollable tremors. 

Slowly, a light of recognition came into her face, 

and a swift burning flush. She reeled towards him^ 
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her hands outstretched, a great sob choking in her 
throat. He sprang forward, and caught her in his 
arms, gazing on her in a speechless dread. 

" O, thank God, it is you ! " she moaned. Her head 
drooped forward on to his shoulder, and she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

His heart helplessly wrung in the dumb torture of 
all that was forbidden him, Wyndham drew her closer, 
caressing her hair and cheek as though she had been 
a child. His face was deadly pale, and his eyes full 
of questioning anguish: yet he dared not frame the 
words, for very fear of her reply. 

Presently, her arms convulsively tightened around 
him, and a strong shudder ran through her. She 
lifted her gaze to him, and in her glittering eyes, in 
the quiver of her lips, the rigidity and luminous pal- 
lor of her face, he read a wild confession and appeal 
that unnerved him. 

" Hold me ! keep me ! " she cried, as though the 
subtle thrill of his weakness had destroyed the last 
shred of her self-control. "Ah! My love! Have 
you nothing but love's shadow for me? You are 
strong. Take me away! How can you leave me 
. . . like this ... to be hunted ... by him . . . 
when you know that I . . . I . . ." 

Her voice broke, and trembled into a sob. But her 
eyes, burning into his, were eloquent of a love whose 
surrender was past all words. Under the stress of it, 
the man, for a moment, faltered. Yet he was strong. 
Indeed, there was that in the very abandonment of her 
pleadingf, that braced his sense of honour to the firm 
grasp of control, and forbade him to heed the pledge 
of the half-delirious words. 
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" Hush 1 " he said to her gently, bending her head 
down that he might not see the heartrending tempta- 
tion of her lips and eyes. " Hush ! You do not know 
what you are saying. See, we will come and sit 
down, and when you are a little calmer, you shall tell 
me who it was that has used you so ill." 

He led her to a fallen tree, and seated himself at 
her side, supporting her with his arm, and quietly 
caressing her hands, a white look of wrath hardening 
in his sombre eyes. The girl lay with folded lids, 
her head half leaning on his shoulder. Her breathing 
was gradually growing calmer, the trembling of her 
limbs had ceased. She fell into a kind of coma, half 
swoon, half the sleep of utter nervous exhaustion. 
As Wyndham realised it, he moved her gently to the 
ground, so that her head should rest against the tree, 
while he twined round her shoulders the long cum- 
berbund he always wore. For some moments he re- 
garded her, lost in thought ; then, he drew his police- 
whistle, and blew several shrill calls on it. An an- 
swering shout came to him, just as the girl stirred 
uneasily, and struggled to her feet. 

" Sit still. Miss Joyce," he said to her, in as matter- 
of-fact a tone as he could command. " I hear old 
Bob coming. You are with friends now, and in no 
further danger." 

When the old man galloped up, Joyce clung to his 
side, timidly. The consciousness of her wild abandon 
was on her, dimly; and while struggling with the 
vague haunting uncertainty of all that she had said, 
she shamefacedly avoided the magistrate's gaze. A 
slight glow of colour came to her face as, in broken 
sentences, she responded to Wyndham's questions and, 
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addressing herself directly to Bob, gave them some 
idea of what had happened. 

" Damn 'im ! " growled the old man, a savage look 
on his aged drawn face. "Damn 'im! I wish I'd 
let Juno worry their two 'earts out." 

Wyndham stared at him in surprise. 
Did you meet them ? " he asked. 
Aye, did I ! " retorted Bob, " And 'e 'alf broke 
my arm, drat 'im. But my old dog pinned 'im by the 
shoulder, an' there Juno is yet, with 'er muzzle wet, 
and 'er 'air like a porcipine's bristles, watchin' over 
the two of 'em. I scented mischief the moment I 
clapped heyes on 'em." 

The magistrate stretched out his hand, and gave 
Bob a grip that made him wince. 

" I am glad that you caught them," he said simply, 
and the quiet metallic evenness in his tone brought a 
twitch to the old man's lips and a wintry fugitive 
gleam to his eyes. 

The girl looked from one to the other of them. 
When she realised that the dog had pulled Noth 
down, a faint glow suffused her face for a moment, 
and her hands clenched on Bob's arm. It relieved the 
magistrate to see the sudden flash of human weakness 
that glistened for a passing second in the half vindic- 
tive narrowing of the girl's eyes, in the vengeful 
setting of her pale lips. Next minute, she turned on 
him with averted gaze. 

" Will I . . . will I have to appear against them? " 
she asked falteringly. 

" I think so," Wyndham replied, regarding her 
with grave kindliness. "You must not shrink from 
it. It is your bounden duty not to let such a scoun- 
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drel go unpunished. You will be among friends ; and 
I will see that it is heard in private." 

The flush on the girl's face slowly faded out. The 
shamed drooping of her head, the piteous appeal of 
her demeanour, smote Wyndham to an intolerable 
pain. He hastily turned away, and strode over to the 
horses, and for some minutes busied himself with 
lighting a cigar. As he led the horses forward, he 
hardly dared trust himself to look at the girl. 

" Do you think you could manage to ride ? " he 
asked, his glances wandering everywhere except to 
Joyce's face. 

" I must try," replied the girl with a faint smile, 
" for I am sure I could never walk it." 

Wyndham stood aside, while Bob helped her to 
mount. Then he turned shortly to the old book- 
keeper. 

" Take Miss Joyce to Linsumi's kraal," he said, 
" and stay with her till I return. I will bring Mrs. 
Warne with a trap, and have the path cleared of those 
wretches up above." 

It was some two hours later when Mrs. Warne, 
driven by a native policeman, arrived at the kraal. 

" Good-bye, dear old Bob," said Joyce, leaning from 
the carriage. " I shall never forget you and all you 
have done for me. And I will write." 

It was with a full heart that the old man watched 
her drive away. As she turned the comer, and waved 
a last adieu, two tears slowly rolled down his face. 

" Damn everything ! " he said huskily, with a testy 
jerk of the head. Then he stiffly mounted his pony, 
and rode slowly up the hill. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Warne, sitting back in the phaeton 
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by Joyce's side, had thrown an arm round the girl, 
and embraced her tenderly. 

" You poor dear darling! " she said. " Don't say 
a word about it. Mr. Wyndham told Tommy, my 
husband, you know, and they both agreed, as I told 
you and Mr. Smith just now, that you had much 
better come straight along home with me : and so we 
are off to the Lenimandi. It is a four hours' drive as 
a rule, but that dear good fellow Lieutenant Harley 
has lent us his English horses, and we shall just fly. 
That's right, dear! Have a good cry if you like. 
There now," — she went on, as the girl, recovering her- 
self a little, lay back, smiling through the tears that 
the sudden wealth of kindness had brought on her, in 
a flood. — " There now, lie back, and try to sleep." 

As she spoke, the carriage dashed up the slope, and 
hung for one minute on the crest of the great upland 
that billowed above the little settlement. 

Joyce turned, and looked down. She could see a 
great crowd round the Court House, an air of un- 
wonted thronging about the whole settlement. With' 
a flush half of pain, half of overmastering joy, she 
recognised the magistrate, motionless, erect, standing 
in the Residency compound, holding a pair of field- 
glasses steadily fixed in their direction. A little fur- 
ther on, towards the store, she saw, ambling quietly 
on his brown pony across the veldt, the aged, bent 
figure of Bob Smith, his head down, a little blue 
wreath of smoke curling in faint circles above a short 
wooden pipe — ^a curious eloquence of desolation in his 
air of aloofness amidst the bustle around him. The 
carriage whirled on; the roofs of the little township 
vanished ; the form of the old bookkeeper gave place 
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to the deepening shimmering vault of the heavens: 
then, all around them, the bronzy gold grasses of the 
veldt whispered and swayed and, far away in the blue 
above, a lark sang soaring to the sun, thrilling the air 
with its throbbing magnificat of liberty. 

Mrs. Warne leant forward, and pointed to a faint 
far range of hills that hung, like a purple wing, 
against the western sky. 

" There, my dear," she said, " behind those hills^ 
you shall find true friends and a true home." 

Joyce, hearing her dimly, looked up into the skies, 
her heart drinking in that sound of song, her mind 
wondering, with a strange thrill of hope, if, after all, 
there was a God — and compensation. 



BOOK II. 



CHAPTER I. 

"Mother! . . . Moth . . er!" 

The voice was clear and fresh, and, in its lingering 
flutehke call, singularly attractive. The owner of it 
formed a pretty picture. A young girl of eighteen, 
her willowy slender figure swaying tip-toe on a mossy 
lawn, her upstretched hands lost in a cluster of peach- 
blossoms which, parting on either side of a small, 
golden-haired head, revealed a face elfish, mignonne, 
with laughing mutinous lips, a small dimpled chin, a 
nose short and sensitive, and large grey Cornish eyes 
fixed impatiently on the casement of a vine-grown 
window in the picturesque villa in front of her 1 

" Mother 1 " she called out again, the clear treble 
dying away in long-drawn echoes among the kopjes 
that towered to the sky, a hundred yards to the back 
of the house. 

A glass door, opening on to the garden, was sud- 
denly jerked outwards, and a man, stepping forth, 
looked around impatiently. He was tall and burly, 
with a great, golden beard and long shaggy hair, with 
eyes very like the girl's, but somewhat repellent in 
their grim unsmiling sternness. 

What on earth are you making all that row about, 
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Gertie ? " he asked. " If you want your mother, go 
and find her." 

The girl lifted her chin an inch higher, and gave 
him a look half defiant, half laughing. 

" You will be late for the Court House, dear, if you 
don't hurry," she said, with demure irrelevance. 

James Trelawney, resident magistrate of Mount 
Lipton, looked at her for a moment, frowningly. He 
was a severe man, and held his affections under a 
marble reserve. Yet, in the depths of his nature, he 
had for his daughter a love of an almost womanly 
tenderness. He was not proof against the allurement 
her picture at the moment presented. His face re- 
laxed into a grim smile; he paused in front of her, 
and took her dainty chin between his great fingers. 

" I have a good mind to box your ears," he said. 

The girl laughed, coaxingly lifting her lips towards 
him. 

" I defy you ! " she whispered. 

He snatched her to him in a sudden embrace, and, 
as roughly letting her go, walked off, chuckling, down 
the hill, towards the Court House, leaving the girl, 
flushed and laughing, smothered in a fall of the deli- 
cate opal-coloured blossoms that his action had shaken 
to the ground. 

Next moment a window was opened above, and a 
voice, slightly querulous for all its placid evenness of 
tone, asked: 

"What is it, child?" 

Gertie Trelawney eagerly looked up into her 
mother's face. 

Oh, there you are, at last, mother 1 " she cried. 

I thought you would never answer. Gerard has sent 
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a note over from N'Hlabat, to ask us to come to the 
cricket-match to-morrow. I should love to go. May 
I flash back, to say ' Yes' ? " 

Mrs. Trelawney looked down thoughtfully into the 
flushed, pleading face. In a placid way, she was very 
fond of her daughter, submitting to her imperious 
domination to a degree that often irritated her hus- 
band. Of late, she had been vaguely troubled by the 
idea that, since his appointment to N'Hlabat, Gerard 
Wyndham had been strangely reluctant in his atten- 
tion to his betrothed. And though the somewhat 
prosy stiffness of his weekly letter, which the girl 
handed round with ingenuous frankness, evoked the 
admiration of his brother magistrate for its sound 
common-sense and freedom from the delirious trivial- 
ities of the usual lover, its note of reserve did not 
appeal to the mother in the same light. 

This invitation to the cricket match afforded her, 
therefore, some little gratification, and had she known 
of any one to whose care she could entrust her 
daughter, she would not have hesitated in her reply. 
But aceptance entailed the necessity of going herself, 
and the breach of a custom which, for many years, 
had had all the authority of a gliding principle. 
From the earliest days of her marriage she had shown 
a marked disinclination to go outside her home, and 
when Trelawney was appointed to Mount Lipton, this 
attitude had become almost a mania. At that time, 
Gertie had been fifteen years old ; and for the succeed- 
ing three years Mrs. Trelawney had never been known 
either to pay a call or to leave the precincts of her 
own garden, save for a daily gallop with the magis- 
trate. 
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"Do say yes," pleaded the girl, coaxingly, watch- 
ing with curious eyes the conflict of doubts on her 
mother's face. " It's only a two hours' ride, and it 
will be such fun. Besides, I haven't seen Gerard for 
months." 

" Very well," answered the mother, with a sigh. 
" Send the boy over to the signalling sergeant, and 
flash back what you like. Say we will arrive about 
ten." 

As the girl, with a grateful smile, impetuously raced 
away, Mrs. Trelawney sank into a seat, her gaze wan- 
dering to the shimmering heat-haze that curtained the 
distant ridges. Her window commanded a wide sweep 
of undulating rugged veldt; on one side, falling 
through burnished reaches of coppery grass to the 
blue waters of the Umzimkulu; and on the other, 
climbing to a dark wooded range of giant kopjes. 
Dividing the two, in sharp contrast, ran a broad white 
road, now lost behind a screen of verdure, now outlin- 
ing a defiant scrap, ever disappearing, ever recurrent, 
till its winding track tapered into the semblance of a 
fluttering ribbon among the blue peaks that overlooked 
the Lenimandi Valley. 

A vacant look grew into the woman's eyes, a strange 
greyness gathered round the edges of her mouth, as 
her gaze brooded on those distant, purple peaks. 

Twenty years had not very much altered the ap- 
pearance of Gertrude Trelawney. She had lost some- 
thing of that grace of movement, that electric com- 
munication of eager vitality, that had lent further 
charm to the pretty face upturned to the preacher 
in the N'Ritani Mission Chapel. And if a certain 
quiet air of matronly dignity served as a substitute 
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more fitted to her years, yet her face, though comely 
still and lovable, was somewhat marred by an air of 
prevailing resignation, that betokened an insistent un- 
happiness. Strangers were inclined either to regard 
her as a woman coldly callous in her affections, or, 
at best, to dub her as one of the multitude of miserable 
ones, whom marriage had disillusioned of ideals. Even 
her husband grew irritable at times under her unvary- 
ing docility, her placid acceptance of whatever came. 
He had been attracted to her, in the first instance, by 
just this quietness and absence of moods ; for being a 
phlegmatic, slow-thinking Cornishman, the frivolity 
of the ordinary veldt-girl had ever made him feel that 
he was being made to act the fool. 

It was of those early days that Gertrude Trelawney 
was now thinking, with an anguish of concentration 
she had never allowed for twenty years. She had but 
a hazy memory of that terrible June night, when she 
had awakened to find her baby gone and herself alone 
with the whisper of the night winds, — ^but a hazy mem- 
ory, too, of arriving at the house of Mrs. Trelawney, 
who, in previous days, had been a firm friend of her 
father's. The succeeding weeks had been a blank to 
her, blotted out by brain-fever. Her first clear mem- 
ory was of the news, intimated by her hostess, that, as 
her father's sole representative, she was possessed of 
some ten thousand pounds lying in the Standard Bank 
to Farmer Richards' account. Whatever the old lady 
may have gleaned from the ravings of her strange 
visitor's delirium, she had held her tongue. Her son 
was then a magistrate's clerk, with no money, and 
but little influence to push his prospects. He had been 
summoned home as soon as Gertrude Richards bad 
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been able to get about; and his mother had lost no 
opportunity of impressing upon him the fortune chance 
had thrown in his way. He was not slow to perceive 
the advantage; and, by the following Christmas, he 
had led Gertrude Richards to Mt. Frere as his wife. 

Since that day, Mrs. Trelawney had often mutely 
wondered why she had accepted him. She had never 
been conscious of any love for him, and their marriage 
once consummated, he had made no pretence of ten- 
derness towards her. Love, indeed, seemed to lie like 
a frozen weight at her heart, leaving her only with a 
stunned consciousness of bereavement. In the first 
days she had been stirred by a faint hope that her 
husband's official position would, perhaps, put her in 
the way of finding her lost child. Yet when occasion 
served, she never dared make any effort, fearing the 
shame of exposure. Trelawney, too, was a hard man, 
with a manner devoid of all those little mute evidences 
of sympathy which, sometimes, evoke the full confi- 
dence of a wife. Year by year the hope had died 
down, until it had dwindled into a silent resignation 
to the inevitable. Yet even the forlornest shoot of hope 
has stubborn tendrils, and the infant days of the child 
Gertie had been baptised by many scalding tears, as 
the mother's breast ached towards the stolen lips of 
her first-born. As Gertie grew older she was occa- 
sionally conscious of an inexplicable restraint in her 
mother's manner, that puzzled and, at times, hurt her. 
For Mrs. Trelawney, try as she would, could not pre- 
vent some show of the gnawing, jealous pain in her 
heart. It ever seemed to her that this daughter of her 
marriage was doing a wrong to the child of her love ; 
though, in revenge, she endeavoured to atone for her 
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moodiness by allowing the girl's impetuous will a li- 
cense almost unlimited. 

The past had been brought vividly before her that 
morning, in a manner as unexpected as it was dis- 
turbing. 

She had been called from the breakfast table to see 
a mission-girl, who had pleaded urgency. The girl, 
with an air of secret importance, had slipped a letter 
into her hand, whispering : 

" The Umfundi said only you must have it." 

Her first impulse had been to thrust it back, but the 
girl had promptly fled. In a flutter of agitation, she 
had mounted to her room, and opened the envelope. 
The wording was curt, and the handwriting brought 
a tremor to her limbs, a pink flush to her face. 

" Madam," ran the note, " I beg to advise you that 
the yearly allowance I have paid to Mrs. Richards, in 
respect of her daughter, will cease with the instalment 
now at her disposal at the Umzimkulu Bank." 

It was signed simply with the initials " M. W.," 
and bore no address. 

Her first sensation was one of overwhelming 
anger. 

From the first, she had never doubted that it was the 
Basuto woman, Oolami, who had stolen the child, at 
Wrixon's instigation, and disposed of it in accordance 
with his orders. On coming to Mt. Lipton, it had been 
a terrible shock to her to find herself, on the Sunday 
morning, sitting immediately under him. How she 
endured the service, she never knew. But from that 
day she had never attended the church. The shock 
had been scarcely less great to Wrixon himself, but 
as the magistrate, from the first, had taken no pains 
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to conceal his dislike of Wrixon, their social relations, 
as time went on, were marked simply by a cold avoid- 
ance. Yet his very presence at Mt. Lipton was to 
Mrs. Trelawney a cause of torture. The sight of him, 
the sound of his mellow persuasive voice, had roused 
in her a tumult of conflicting emotions. In vain she 
had lashed herself to scorn, to hate, to anger, calling 
him coward, liar, traducer of her honour, robber of 
hre child. In spite of all, she was conscious that the 
ghost of old feelings thrilled even yet to the spell of 
the old magnetic domination. Again and again, she 
had resolved to seek him, to tax him boldly with the 
theft of her child. But the sight of her husband's 
calculating face, the vision of Gertie's innocent trust, 
drove her into a fever of perplexity, which the very 
terror of her own emotions but served to intensify. 
The months rolled on, and she never spoke, never so 
much as recognised the parson when chance threw him 
across her bridle-path. 

And in the first months after her arrival, Wrixon 
had frequently sought this chance. The sight of her, 
sitting with pale face and averted eyes below him, 
had stirred him in a way he had never dreamed it 
could. To stake matrimony with her against ambi- 
tion, when a thousand miles had separated them, had 
seemed to him then not only easy, but essentially im- 
perative. But to see her as another's wife, had 
brought on him with crushing force the memory of 
their last meeting. True love for her he had never 
known. But the memory invited him to a jaundiced 
appreciation of his loss, in which he contrasted, re- 
sentfully, the magistrate's peaceful domestic life with 
his own loneliness and purposeless existence. Mrs. 
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Trelawney's measured avoidance of him lent sorer^ess 
to this sense of injury. He had been spurred, indeed, 
by a keen longing to meet her, to surmount that bar- 
rier of years and wrong, which he instinctively felt to 
exist. Though he failed to divine the means, he felt 
acutely the necessity of justifying himself in her eyes. 
Whether such a result could achieve any possible 
good, or only entail subsequent danger, was an idea 
which he put away, with a slight consciousness of 
heightened colour. Her indifference was not only a 
reproach; it was a reproof, and an assertion of su- 
periority, both of which he found intolerable. Would 
she but relent to an interview, he felt sure that he 
could establish relations of confidence which, perilous 
or not, would salve his self-respect. 

When Wrixon, foiled at length by her persistent 
evasion, had been obliged to accept the bitterness of 
facts in all their disagreeable simplicity, his emotions 
had been at once diverted and intensified by the dis- 
covery that Joyce was his daughter. He leapt, not 
unnaturally, to the conclusion that her mother had 
placed her with the Heissmanns; and his attempt to 
persuade the girl into accepting the shelter of his own 
roof had been partially inspired by the pleasing malice 
of the thought that her residence there would be a 
crushing retort to Mrs. Trelawney's inveterate con- 
tempt, if it did not at once impel her to that sympa- 
thetic confidence he desiderated with such self-de- 
ceiving ardour. He had been much perplexed by 
Joyce's blunt refusal of his offer; and his letter to 
Gertrude had been but a further move in his effort to 
attain his end by isolating the girl. 

When Mrs. Trelawney found that he no longer 
17 
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thrust himself in her way, she had been conscious of 
a certain irritation mingling in her relief. Many eyes 
had noticed the parson's evangelical fluttering about 
Joyce, and the comment on his purpose, naturally mis- 
interpreted, had not been the less lively for his un- 
popularity. Trelawney, when talking to his wife, had 
sourly dubbed the parson a philandering humbug. A 
Catholic recusant, Trelawney held all creeds in acrid 
contempt; but anything approaching Anglican ritu- 
alism particularly stirred his gall. His wife could 
never understand the strength of his especial detesta- 
tion of Mowbray Wrixon, and at times, when he gave 
vent to some more than usually savage jibe anent 
the parson, a sickening fear took hold of her — a fear 
that he knew, and was watching. But though she 
studied him furtively, never by so much as a glance 
did he betray any definite sign that her fear was justi- 
fied. It tended, however, to increase at once her cau- 
tion and her timidity, thrusting her more and more 
into an implacable reticence. 

Nevertheless the report that Wrixon was consoling 
himself caused her a pang, the force of which sur- 
prised her. She was not an introspective woman, 
being more inclined to draft down the emotion of 
the hour than to take a definite line of action, or to 
seek a reason why she should. She was innately pure, 
and the mere consciousness of desires, that she could 
not prevent from presenting themselves, tortured her 
to a strong revolt of shame. The revelation that she 
was jealous of Wrixon — ^that his pursuit of another 
was an idea more than distasteful to her — ^had sharply 
brought her face to face with the truth. The shock 
of it had inspired her to an heroic resistance, in which 
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the thought of her husband's feelings did not so much 
bear part, as her own sense of correctness, and the pre- 
vailing realisation of her daughter's eyes. The quiet 
sympathy that existed between her and Gertie was, 
indeed, at the moment, the strongest influence in the 
mother's life. The girl, moreover, was bright and win- 
some in her ways, with a personality breathing of 
innocence. She had a depth of gentle and hopeful 
religion in her nature, and for all her gaiety and care- 
lessness of sorrow, was not without prim nooks in 
her heart, which, for the mother, were as sanctuaries, 
promising refuge. 

In such gentle cover Mrs. Trelawney, for long, 
had dreamed that she was at peace with herself. 

The letter, however, with its strange message, its 
inexplicable conclusions, had at a blow scattered to 
the winds the mirage of her tranquillity ; for its im- 
port was startling and terrifying. If Wrixon thought 
she still had the child, he was guiltless of what, in 
her eyes, had been his most odious sin. Even against 
her will, against all her predetermined conceptions 
of conduct, she felt her heart go out to him in a swift 
surge of tender repentance. 

She sat now at her window, brooding over this in- 
vasion of the distant years, and her hands suddenly 
fluttered at her throat, and for a moment she swayed 
to and fro, her face flushing and paling as, wave on 
wave, new fears rushed in on her. 

If Wrixon had not her child, who had ? . . . Where 
was she? . . . Who was drawing the money? . . . 
To what strange destiny had she been brought? . . . 

The terror of her questionings brought on in bitter 
flood all the pent-up longings of the barren years. 
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Her whole soul went out in a great sick yearning for 
the grave baby-face, each feature of which seemed to 
grow out of the purpling distances, calling to her in 
an appeal mute, irresistible, agonising. She sank on 
her knees by the window, her hands clenching spas- 
modically, her face rigid, her frame shaken in an 
anguish of dry sobs. In a way pitiably futile, she 
sought to pray, to derive some hope from a force ex- 
terior to herself. But the shiver and glare of the sun- 
shine smote her pitilessly, zoning only the idea of a 
God implacable, unmovable, careless and callous to 
woe. 

Time seemed to her to have rolled back, to have 
made her once more a prey to the torture that had 
wrung her in the starlight twenty years ago. She 
heard her daughter drumming at the door, shouting 
that the dinner was ready, and in a voice hoarse and 
dry she denied her admittance. Through the insuffer- 
able heat of the afternoon, she lay in a sort of stupor, 
face downward on the couch, hearing as one in a 
dream the muffled sounds of passing life, the crow- 
ing of cocks, the shrill screams of paroquets. 

When night came she was exhausted, but outwardly 
calm. The sight of her face in the glass frightened 
her — ^the hungry feverish eyes, black-rimmed, brilliant, 
hard; the grey, deep lines about her drawn lips; the 
blanching of the hair on her temples. It seemed to 
her that she had awakened from a sleep, to find herself 
grown suddenly old. Yet she was conscious of that 
calm which comes with a purpose definitely resolved 
on. She would find her daughter, her lost darling, 
and to that end devote the rest of her life, and every 
penny of her money ; she would lavish on her the love 
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which for twenty years had been aching impotently in 
her heart; if need be, she would give up home and 
name and fair repute. 

She was not altogether without plan. She had 
treasured the name of Bob Smith since the day when, 
recovering from her fever, she had learned it was to 
him she owed her rescue. He had been in the Leni- 
mandi Valley that night ; he might have seen some one 
passing with the child. The idea came to her with a 
sharp pang of remorse for having so long remained 
blind to its obviousness ; for she had frequently heard 
mention of Smith as being at N'Hlabat. She sought 
her couch, hopeful in the resolve that she would at all 
risks see him the following day, and find out what he 
knew; and as she fell asleep, her resolve mingled 
dreamily with the determination to find out, too, what 
sort of a girl this w on whom, report said, Wrixon 
had bestowed his affections. 

Gertie Trelawney stared at her mother in unaffected 
surprise when, on riding in to N'Hlabat the following 
morning, the latter bade her go on and wait at Mrs. 
Tracey's. 

" Why can't I come with you ? " she protested. " I 
can't endure that young Mrs. Tracey." 

" You will do as you are told," replied her mother 
tartly; " I have a commission to fulfil at the store." 

Something in the mother's unaccustomed tone si- 
lenced the girl, and, with a discontented tilt of her 
chin, she turned on to the track leading to the Clerk's 
residence. 

Mrs. Trelawney, with heightened colour, set her 
horse's head towards the store. To her disappoint- 
ment, she found it closed, — ^the whole personnel be- 
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ing engaged in catering the booth erected on the 
cricket-field. She stood for a moment peevishly flick- 
ing the flies oflf her horse's ears. Presently, she be- 
came aware of an uncomxortable scrutiny. She turned 
her head sharply, to meet the gaze of a stout, white 
woman of slatternly attire, who was evidently in a 
friendly stage of intoxication. She was disgustedly 
turning away, when the other spoke. 

"Shall I call the bookkeeper?" she said. "He's 
in his hut." 

" Which hut is it ? " replied Mrs. Trelawney, eager- 
ly. " I will go myself." 

"You are Mrs. Trelawney, of Mt. Lipton, ain't 
you ? " said the other, never taking her eyes off her 
face. 

Something, leering, furtive, almost confidential, in 
the woman's glance, filled Mrs. Trelawney with an 
unaccountable sensation of fear. 

She looked at her hastily, nervously edging her 
horse away. The other chuckled. 

" There's Mr. Smith's 'ut," she said, pointing to 
the compound behind the store. 

Gertrude waited for no more, but urged her horse 
quickly on, murmuring, " What an awfully evil face ! " 

Vrau Heissmann caught the words, and chuckled 
again. " It's 'er," she muttered to herself. " I wasn't 
never mistook in a face in my life ; and if that ain't 
the girl as was lying there like one dead down the 
Lenimandi, the night that black witch put Joyce in 
my arms, curse 'er, may I never touch another drop 
of Dop ! " 

She hobbled off the stoep, and made her way 
thoughtfully towards her own compound. 
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" An' now," she went on complacently, " she's the 
wife of James Trelawney, an' with a pot of money, 
too. It's a fair gold mine. An' now the one party is 
goin' to stop the hundred a year, I'll see to it if I can't 
squeeze enough from 'er to get on better without that 
poor dear damned fool than ever I did with 'er. An' 
Joyce is like 'er too, in a way, with the same blasted 
quiet voice." 

Meanwhile, Gertrude Trelawnev dismounted at the 
gate of the compound, and handed her bridle to the 
gaping boy. She made her way to the hut, and tap- 
ping lightly at the door, said, " May I come in, 
please ? " 

The old bookkeepe 's back was towards her, his 
head bent over a great ledger. As the words, low and 
gentle, reached him, he sprang to his feet, overthrow- 
ing his stool. " Joyce ! My dearie ! " he cried, a note 
of strong joy vibrating in his cracked treble. He 
swung round, his hands outstretched, but as his eyes 
met those of his visitor, he fell back, pressing hard 
against the table, his pipe dropping from his mouth, 
his face suddenly drawn and suspicious. 

His attitude, his cry, his evident consternation, af- 
fected Mrs. Trelawney painfully. Her breath came 
and went quickly. She felt as though she had un- 
consciously stepped to the brink of some revelation 
she dared not look upon. 

Bob was the first to recover. 

" I beg your pardon," he said awkwardly. " Come 
in? Course you can! It was your voice gave me a 
turn. I thought ... I thought, well ... as it was 
some one else." 

He pulled a stool forward for her, and stopped to 
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pick up his pipe. But Gertrude Trelawney, thrilled 
with a nameless intuition, waited till he turned again ; 
then she walked up to him, and gazed intently into his 
eyes. The old man shrank from the scrutiny, mutter- 
ing beneath his breath — " It's comin' ; I knew it would 
one day. But good'll never come wi' it." 

" Do you not remember me, Mr. Smith ? " asked 
Mrs. Trelawney softly. 

" I can't rightly say as I don't," he answered un- 
graciously. But Mrs. Trelawney was in no mood to 
be rebuffed. 

" It is twenty years since you rendered me that serv- 
ice, and in all probability saved my life; and I have 
never even thanked you," she said. 

No, you ain't been over-grateful," he answered. 
But I am grateful," she pleaded ; and there was a 
timbre in her tones, that so vividly recalled to the old 
man the voice he loved, that he gave way, and his eyes 
took a more kindly light. 

" Sit ye down, marm," he said, " and say what 
you've come to say. I r'^ckon it ain't just to thank an 
old man for a bit of humanity, twenty year gone by." 

Something in his gentle show of respect, and the air 
as of reluctant expectancy in his demeanour, rendered 
the woman's task easier than she had anticipated. She 
had no mind to tell him the whole truth, and had come 
prepared with a story which, if not plausible enough 
to hide the actual fact from him, would give him no 
pretext for probing it to her own shame. 

Yet it was difficult to begin, and the old man's gaze 
was disconcerting. She felt the blood tingling to her 
cheeks and brow, as she met the gaze squarely, and 
asked him: 
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" The night you found me on the veldt, did you find, 
. . . did you see, a . . . a . . . anything else ? " 

" There was a 'eap of stars about," said the old man, 
with a dry smile, " and a black woman, and a Boer's 
trek-cart bound for Umzimkulu. But not much else 
as I saw or 'eard." 

A sigh like a gasp escaped Mrs. Trelawney. She 
had been counting so much on what he would say, and 
it had failed her at the first step. The grey disap- 
pointment in her face, the baffled shadow in her eyes, 
touched the old man. 

" The waggon was going to Umzimkulu," he said, 
with significant emphasis. 

A swift Kght leapt to the woman's eyes. " To Um- 
zimkulu ? " she echoed, " to Umzimkulu ? " 

She leant forward, and laid a feverish hand on the 
old man's, her eyes shining into his. 

"Mr. Smith," she said, — and her voice had an accent 
of irresistible appeal in it — " I have need of a friend, 
terrible need. Will you go to Umzimkulu for me? 
Will you go to the bank there, and find out who it 
is that for twenty years has drawn out money for a 
Mrs. Richards, and where that person is now? Will 
you do this for me, and do it secretly?" 

" Who paid the money in ? " asked Bob, in a tone 
that he endeavoured to divest of curiosity. 

" I cannot tell you," she murmured. " But I will 
give you what you like to ask, if only you will go." 

The old man smiled. In spite of his brusquerie. 
there was in the ex-butcher boy a strain of that 
knightly chivalry whose golden spurs connoted hon- 
our, not cash. He had long been satisfied that Joyce 
was the daughter of Gertrude Trelawney. The rav- 
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ings of the girl he had picked up that night on the 
veldt, the presence there of the Heissmanns at the 
time, their subsequent arrival at Umzimkulu with a 
child that could not have been their own, had been as 
so many links in a continuous chain. Now he was 
certain of it. None but Joyce's mother, he told him- 
self, could have Joyce's voice ; and as he scanned her 
face, he could spell out of its features the fugitive 
picture of the girl he loved as he loved nothing else on 
earth. Yet, like most secretive people, he was in- 
tensely curious, and he itched to know how Mrs. Tre- 
lawney had come to find this clue, — ^by what strange 
chance she had been led to the discovery that money 
was paid into the Umzimkulu Bank. His mind was 
balanced between misgivings and a great joy. He 
knew Gertrude Trelawney was, in her own right, com- 
paratively wealthy, — there was not much of the private 
affairs of his neighbours within two or three hundred 
miles that the old man did not know. The idea of 
Joyce safely landed at last in a home of natural love 
and comfort filled him with an unfeigned delight. The 
excitement of such an end outweighed his misgivings 
as to its wisdom, and the danger possibly attached to 
a revelation of that kind. 

I will go," he said suddenly, after a long pause. 

But I don't want no reward and I won't take any — 
leastways, not more'n '11 cover expenses. But before 
I go, I'd arsk you, with all respect, marm, to tell me 
exactly what you want to know. I ain't good to work 
in the dark. An' what I puts my word to, you may 
take as gospel. It's trust or leave, with old Bob." 

He listened with averted eyes and grave inscrutable 
face, as Gertrude Trelawney faltered out a story of 
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an early concealed marriage, of the fall of her hus- 
band in the Basuto rising, the loss of her daughter, 
her knowledge gained only the previous day that 
some one had for twenty years been paying, on account 
of that daughter, money to a Mrs. Richards at the Um- 
zimkulu Bank. Would he go and find out who it was 
received it, and where the child was now, — and there 
was her purse for expenses. 

Bob's eyes glistened as he rose and faced her, and 
there was a strange note of triumph in his voice as 
he said : 

" Go? Aye, will I ! With a 'eart and a /alf. And 
what's more, Fll find out all as you want to know. 
There, now! Don't you go and give way. Lord 
knows who might drop in. Just make your mind easy. 
There ain't a man from here to the Kei as can make 
old Bob talk, drunk or sober. This is Saturday, ain't 
it? Well, if you'll be ridin' out, of Saturday after- 
noon, this day week, I'll meet you at the iron bridge 
below Mt. Lipton, and tell you the result." 

Mrs. Trelawney turned as they reached the door. 

" No," she said. " Come to the house. My husband 
will be at the Kokstad sessions, and I will see that 
Gertie is out of the way." 

" At the 'ouse, then, four o'clock Saturday ! " as- 
sented the old man. He stood for a moment watching 
her as she cantered away. Then, pocketing the purse 
on the table, he tucked the ledgers under his pillow, 
and scrawled a brief note to Clinton ; and in five min- 
utes he was quietly jogging over the veldt on his 
brown pony, a picture of aged and innocent abstrac- 
tion. 



CHAPTER II. 

As Mrs. Trelawney arrived at the Traceys' door, 
she encountered her daughter, who, escorted by Wynd- 
ham, was about to set out in search of her. The bril- 
liance of the mother's eyes, the flush of joyous expect- 
ancy on her cheeks, made the young girl stare, and ex- 
torted a smiling compliment from the magistrate. 

"What tagati* have you been buying?" he 
asked. " You look more like Gertie's sister than her 
mother." 

Mrs. Trelawney laughed pleasantly as she dis- 
mounted, and, leaving her horse linked at the gate, 
walked on with the two towards the Residency. It 
struck the girl, painfully, that it was the first time 
in her life that she had heard her mother laugh. Mrs. 
Trelawney, conscious of the scrutiny her companions 
were directing on her, tried to divert their attention. 
She turned swiftly to the magistrate. 

" Do tell me," she said, " who is the girl the Mount 
Lipton vicar has lost his heart to. Will she be on the 
cricket-field?" 

" I hope she is nice," said Gertie. She rather liked 
the Rev. Mowbray, whose pulpit eloquence had im- 
pressed her imaginative nature. 

The swift frown on Wyndham's face did not escape 
Mrs. Trelawney's attention. He remembered some- 

* Witchcraft. 
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thing of the gossip that, when he had first arrived, had 
linked Joyce's name with Wrixon's; and though his 
acquaintance with the latter had been short, it had 
been sufficient to imbue him with much the same preju- 
dice that Trelawney affected. 

" I cannot enlighten you on the matter," he an- 
swered shortly. " The girl has left N'Hlabat." 

The arrival of Mrs. Tracey, short of breath, and 
overcharged with amiability, created a diversion. The 
old lady was wonderfully arrayed for the occasion, 
in a trailing black silk — ^her dolman and bonnet glis- 
tening with feathery jet-work. She was very fond of 
Gertie Trelawney, and was bent on the charitable 
errand of playing gooseberry by carrying off her 
mother. But Mrs. Trelawney was not inclined to 
leave the subject so lightly. She divined from Wynd- 
ham's manner that he knew more than he meant to 
say. But she was stubborn, and her position as 
Gertie's mother lent her a certain latitude to press 
her questions as impertinently as she liked. 

" But who is she ? " she pursued. " What is her 
name, and why has she gone away? " 

" Mrs. Tracey will no doubt enlighten you better 
than I," he answered drily. 

" Whom are you talking of ? What is it all 
about ? " asked the old lady eagerly. She loved gos- 
sip almost more than afternoon-tea. 

" I was asking," explained Mrs. Trelawney, " about 
the girl to whom the Mount Lipton vicar is said to 
have lost his heart." 

" Mr. Wrixon, indeed ! " said Mrs. Tracey disdain- 
fully. " He had better attend to his parish than think 
of such nonsense. Why, the man is getting actually 
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bald, and he is more than double her age. Besides, 
Joyce can't bear the sight of him." 

So her name is Joyce ? " said Mrs. Trelawney. 

Is she so very lovely, as report says ? " 
My dear," answered Mrs. Tracey impressively, 

she is more than lovely. She is the sweetest girl I 
have ever met. Yes, we call her Joyce ; for we none 
of us know what her other name is. A most romantic 
history! My dear old friend, Mrs. Wade, wrote to 
me about her, years ago. She was found on the veldt 
when quite an infant, and brought up by the Heiss- 
manns, who are really the most awful people. But 
surely you have heard " — she went on volubly, never 
noticing the sudden pallor that had swept into the 
other's face, the quick, startled look in her staring 
eiyes — " surely you have heard ! A most shocking 
aifair ! When I found that the dear girl was the same 
my old friend had written about, I instantly took her 
away from those dreadful people, and eventually ar- 
ranged for her to go as governess with the Warnes of 
Lenimandi, you know. Well, the very day she was to 
go she was attacked in the most dreadful manner, 
really, I dare not tell you what they tried to do. It 
was a concerted plot, between one of the Heissmann 
women and a storekeeper called Noth, — a perfect 
brute, my dear, — half-Boer and half-Kaffir. It was 
only by a miracle of Providence, I call it, that she 
escaped. They had set on her in a lonely gorge, when 
the magistrate suddenly appeared, and they fled. But, 
good Gracious ! . . . You are ill ! " — for Mrs. Tre- 
lawney, with a stifled gasp, caught convulsively at her 
arm. 

" No, no ! " she panted. " I shall be all right. It 
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IS my heart. Gertie must not know." By an intense 
effort, she recovered herself ; but her eyes were fever- 
ishly bright, her lips trembling despite their rigidity, 
as she said hoarsely, — " How horrible ! Go on I 
Tell me what happened after ! " 

" Well, my dear," went on Mrs. Tracey, somewhat 
upset, yet rather flattered by such a tribute to her elo- 
quence, — " that dear fellow Wyndham sent Mrs. 
Wame off to the girl with his own carriage, and had 
her driven right away to the Lenimandi. As for the 
two villains, they were locked up, and the woman 
turned Queen's evidence. Philip told me that she 
acted like a perfect devil on the day of the trial, and 
actually swore that her only reason for giving evidence 
was her spite against the man for failing to fulfil the 
purpose they had planned. The case was heard by the 
district judge, you know, and with closed doors. I 
am thankful to say that the woman got ten years, and 
the man twenty with twenty-five strokes of the cat. 
Philip says he screamed like a monkey when he heard 
the sentence, and begged for mercy. But the judge 
only grinned, — ^you know, dear, he is rather a brute, — 
and said he wished he could make it fifty every 
month." 

" And the girl . . . Joyce ? . . ." said Mrs. Tre- 
lawney jerkily. "Was she hurt? Is she quite re- 
covered ? " 

" Quite, and very happy ! " replied Mrs. Tracey. 
" For a time, of course, she was very upset. But 
Mrs. Warne writes me that she is perfectly recovered 
now, and they grow fonder of her every day." 

"And . . . and . . . this vicar, . . . Mr. Wrixon? 
Does he really want to marry her ? '' asked Mrs, Tre- 
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lawney, in a voice that she tried in vain to make steady, 
but which, for all her effort, seemed to her own ears 
very queer and far away. But Mrs. Tracey never no- 
ticed it. 

Goodness only knows ! " the old dame said testily. 

I don't like speaking against the church ; for I think 
we English people ought to support our parsons 
among the savages. But that man always gives me 
the creeps. He looks as if he bathed in salad-oil, in- 
stead of in good cold water. He is unwholesome, my 
dear ; and I suppose he can no more help running after 
a pretty girl than he can help preaching a beautiful 
sermon. For really, his sermons would be lovely, if 
one could only think he believed a word of them him- 
self. Ah! There are our chairs. Come and sit 
down, and Philip shall bring you some refreshment. 
I am sure you look as if you need it.'' 

Mrs. Trelawney, vacantly murmuring her thanks, 
sank into a chair. Her brain was in a whirl. The 
cricket-field lying behind the entrenched camp was 
gay with flags and moving groups. Parties from 
Kokstad, Mount Frere, and all the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, had poured in from the early morning: for 
the match was between picked teams of the Border 
Rifles and of the civilians, and the occasion of a long 
expected rendezvous. But Mrs. Trelawney saw none 
of it. She felt stunned, and was only faintly con- 
scious of the gentle droning of Mrs. Tracey's voice, 
as that lady chattered volubly on, in delighted appre- 
ciation of a listener who did not interrupt. 

A question was burning on Mrs. Trelawney's lips, 
a question her parched throat refused to utter. How 
old was this girl Joyce ? Where had she been found ? 
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— Something instinctive, irresistible, in her own heart, 
assured her that this was her daughter. A great 
rage arose in her against the irony of fate, that had 
kept them so long within direct touch, yet in utter 
oblivion of each other's existence. She had felt it 
difficult enough to restrain the sick horror that grew 
upon her as Mrs. Tracey unfolded the tale of Noth's 
evil. The shock of the succeeding thought seemed to 
petrify her. If this Joyce was really her daughter, 
she was Wrixon's child, — Wrixon's own child, and 
being sought by him in marriage. 

Each moment, the torture of the thought ate its way 
further into her heart. She felt that she would suffo- 
cate if she sat there longer. She was ready to defy 
all risk, all shame, if only she could save the girl. 
The goad of her torment became intolerable. She im- 
petuously rose, interrupting Mrs. Tracey's placid com- 
ments on the game with the abrupt sentence : 

" I must go home ; I am ill." 

The startled ladies vainly begged her to rest for a 
while in their house. She was obstinate, repeating, in 
a dull, mechanical way, the formula — " I must go 
home." 

Her feverish eyes, and the strained set of her feat- 
ures, lent confirmation to her plea, and Philip Tracey 
escorted her to the house, and hurried off in search of 
her daughter. 

When Gertie appeared her mother was already in 
the saddle. 

" You can stay, Gertie," she said. " Mrs. Tracey 
will take care of you." 

" I will ride back with you," said Wyndham, who 
had come with Gertie, 
x3 
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" It will not be necessary, thank you," said Gertie, 
anticipating her mother. '* I wish to go myself. I 
am tired of that silly cricket." 

Wyndham looked down sombrely, while the girl 
bade the servant bring round her horse. Mrs. Tre- 
lawney glanced perplexedly from one to the other. 
Her thoughts were too absorbed to dwell on them, 
yet their faces told her that all was not going 
smoothly. 

" I wish you wouldn't be so absurd, Gertie," she 
said peevishly. " Why cannot you stay and enjoy 
yourself ? " 

The girl looked up at her with a beseeching glance. 
She was standing on the other side of the horse to 
Wyndham, and he could not hear her as she mur- 
mured : 

" Please let me come, mother." 

The earnest look in the girl's eyes, a certain wist- 
ful, piteous droop of the childish mouth, brought a 
quick flush of sympathy to the mother's face. She 
nodded, and turned with a wintry smile to Wyndham, 
saying, " You must not be vexed. It is natural she 
should be anxious." 

They rode home together in silence, and quickly. 
As they approached Mount Lipton, the girl turned to 
her mother, and said abruptly : 

" I don't believe Gerard loves me a bit, and I just 
hate him." 

Why ? " asked Mrs. Trelawney, surprised. 
He is so cold. He didn't seem a bit glad to see 
me, and he looked at me all the time as if I were a 
butterfly pinned in a case, and he wasn't quite sure 
whether I was exactly the specimen he wanted. And 
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he kept asking me idiotic questions about philosophy 
and what I thought of this thing and that, as if he 
were a school-board inspector." 

" When you have been married to a magistrate for 
twenty years, as I have," replied Mrs. Trelawney, 
with a weary smile, " you will find that sometimes 
they do carry the Court House on their backs." 

Yet, though she treated the girl's petulance lightly, 
it lent an added weight to her mood, as she sought 
her room. She longed to see Gertie happily married, 
not only for the girl's sake, but also, and perhaps 
chiefly, because in the new phase in which her own 
life had so unexpectedly entered, it would leave herself 
more free to follow the demand of other interests. 
Wyndham's manner had intensified the suspicions that 
his letters had prompted, and in a way bitterly re- 
sented it. She resolved, however, to say nothing as 
yet to her husband, but, when opportunity offered, to 
take Wyndham to task on the matter, herself. 
Meanwhile, the prospect of revealing the mystery of 
Joyce's parentage to Wrixon loomed before her in 
dimensions which, each moment, assumed more disa- 
greeable proportions. She dared not herself go to his 
house, for fear of exciting comment. To trust a 
servant with a note seemed almost as rash; but no 
other means of obtaining an interview occurred to 
her. In a curt sentence, she asked him to ride out 
in the evening towards the iron bridge which spanned 
the Umzimkulu, some two miles below the house. 
She entrusted it to Gertie's nurse, bidding her take 
it to the parson, and, if he were not in, to bring it 
back. The Kaffir returned in half an hour, and Mrs. 
Trelawney, to her consternation, learned that Wrixon 
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had departed, that morning, for a week's mission- 
tour. 

Pale and agitated, she sought her room again, to 
weep incoherently in a dull revolt against her lot and 
the cruelty of the circumstances that seemed to con- 
spire against her. But as the night fell it found her 
sitting at the window, her eyes closed, her face turned 
towards the sombre peaks above the Lenimandi, a 
strange transfiguring smile of expectancy on her lips. 
The sleep of exhaustion had come on her, and she 
was wandering in the dreamland of fugitive consola- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On the evening of the 24th of June, the day after 
his interview with Mrs. Trelawney, Bob Smith 
climbed stiflBy out of the post-cart at Umzimkulu, and 
sought refreshment at Strachan's well-filled bar. The 
old man was greeted with an uproarious welcome. 
But though his eye was as lusty as ever, and his purse 
much heavier than in the days of yore, the chink of 
glasses could not tempt him that night. 

I've come on biz', boys," he said apologetically. 

But I don't mind taking a squash an' shoutin' a 
round." 

He turned in early, as was his wont, and was 
up with the dawn next morning. He hung about the 
bar, until the post-horn announced the coming of the 
mail from Mount Lipton. Then he vanished to a cor- 
ner he had prepared behind the curtains of the din- 
ing-room, from which he commanded a view of the de- 
scending passengers. 

" It's 'er, drat 'er ! " he muttered, with malicious 
satisfaction, as Vrau Heissmann, with much puffing 
and blowing, alighted on the stoep. He remained 
ensconced in the curtains, while she entered and par- 
took of breakfast ; and when, after many libations, she 
left the hotel, he slowly followed. She made directly 
for the bank, on the other side of the square, and as 
she entered and waddled up importantly to the counter. 

Bob was standing unobserved at her elbow. 

277 
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" Good morning, Mrs. Richards," said the clerk 
with a grin. " You are looking more bloomin' than 
ever." 

He was a wide-mouthed, facetiously fat-faced, red- 
headed man, of some fifty years of age, and as he 
exploded his mine of wit, he winked solemnly over the 
Vrau's shoulder at Bob. 

" I don't want none of yer imperence, Mr. Caston," 
said the Vrau tartly. " You 'and me the twenty-five 
sovereigns. That's all as you've to do." 

The clerk languidly pushed forward a receipt-form, 
and slowly counted out the money. 

" It'll break my 'eart not to see you again," he said. 
" We shall miss your bright, cheerful presence every 
quarter-day." 

" I ain't goin' to die," said the Vrau, with a grin. 
" You'll see me next quarter, perhaps, if you don't get 
that face of yours trapped for a travellinsr show first." 

" Charmed, I'm sure," retorted the clerk, somewhat 
sickly. " Only it'll hardly be worth your while to 
come for nothin', unless you want to open an account. 
This is the last remittance. I am instructed to tell you 



so. 



Vrau Heissmann's fingers, greedily shovelling the 
gold into her reticule, suddenly straightened, and her 
mouth twisted into a cunning leer. 

" Folks change their minds sometimes," she said. 

She had not time to explain herself further, before 
Bob Smith moved briskly to the counter. 

" Now then, Mrs. Richards ! " he said with malign 
emphasis, " if you don't want all the counter an' this 
gentleman's time, p'r'aps you'll give room to them as 
wants a little." 
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The Vrau, with a choking gasp, started back, her 
flabby cheeks palpitating curiously. Then, without 
a word, and with but one terrified glance, she waddled, 
as fast as her trembling limbs would take her, out of 
the bank. 

" Change us a tenner," said Bob to the clerk, push- 
ing the note across. " An' if you 'aven't anythin' bet- 
ter to do at lunch time, come across, and 'ave a bite 
with me. It's many a year since I 'ad a chat with 
you." 

The clerk cheerfully assented, and Bob, passing out, 
skirted the building, and gained the shelter of a thick 
coppice that flanked the road leading to the school- 
house. Selecting a stone screened from observation, 
he sat down, and pulled out a well-thumbed pocket- 
book, from which he drew an envelope closed and 
sealed. 

" Good biz, so far ! " he muttered, his lips twitching 
to a sly smile. " I made sure it was the old Vrau 
got that money every quarter. This mornin' clinches 
the matter. What I wants to know, though, is, who 
pays it in. It's a good job I thought of gettin' this 
bit o' paper out o' the Kokstad Bank. It's worth tryin' 
anyhow, and if it don't come off, it can't do no hurt." 

He had opened the envelope as he was speaking, 
and now disclosed a visiting card, on which, in clear, 
bold letters, was the name : — 

Rev. Mowbray Wrixon. 

— and underneath, in somewhat faded pencilling, — 

" Say nothing to your father or mother till you see 
me. Write answer on the card." 
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— then, turning the card, the conclusion of the sen- 
tence, — 

"Return the note; it might fall into other hands. 
M. W." 

For some minutes Bob examined it placidly. Then, 
producing a piece of soft india-rubber, he leisurely, and 
very gently, cleaned the face of the card till no sign 
of the pencilling was visible. 

On the back of the card he bestowed an attention 
a little more exact. With infinite care, he added the 
letter " s " to the word " note," and altered the follow- 
ing word " it " to " they." He regarded the result 
complacently. 

" Return the notes. They might fall into other 
hands. M. W." — " I shouldn't be at all surprised if 
they do," he chuckled. 

He sat for some time blinking at the sunlight. He 
had found that card on the veldt twenty years ago, as 
it had fluttered from the nerveless form he had lifted to 
his horse. Somehow, he had clung to it, and had de- 
posited it in the bank at Kokstad, thinking that one 
day it might prove useful. Its testimony left no doubt 
on his mind that Wrixon was the father of Joyce, and 
it was now his intention to put his belief to the proof. 

He walked back slowly to the hotel, calling for 
Caston on the way. 

" Funny old weasel, Mrs. Richards ! " he said, as 
they sat down to the table. 

The clerk, with a luminous wink, fell on the viands. 

Bob did not pursue the subject, contenting himself, 
for the moment, with replenishing the glasses and dis- 
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coursing of old acquaintances. After the meal, he 
proposed a game of cribbage, with a bottle of whisky, 
— the loser to pay. A game fell to each in silence, and 
half the bottle was gone. 

" Wonder what the parson could 'ave seen in 'er, 
to keep up the screw so long," said Bob, as he marked 
the first points of the final game, — reverting, as if 
quite naturally, to the topic of Mrs. Richards, where it 
had been left an hour ago. 

The clerk stared at him for a moment, then whistled, 
drunkenly. " Gawd ! " he said. " It's a parson, is it ? 
We've often wondered who it was. He must 'ave an 
aesthetic heye! We've always got the cash through 
Jona of Kokstad — ^twenty years ago this very June, it 
commenced." 

"Jona hadn't finished cuttin' 'is teeth then," 
growled Bob. 

" No? " blabbed on the other. " 'E 'as only had it 
some years. For a long time it came direct to the 
manager. Just a note, and a draft." 

" Ah ! " said Bob. " The parson ain't so drunk ! 
'E knows 'is way round. I score the king, and I guess 
that's the rub ; and you pay for the whisky." 

He propped the clerk up between two chairs, and 
strolled over to the bank. 

He found the manager in, a kindly-faced, jsrrave 
man, with a preoccupied air of expectancy about his 
eyes. He had been waiting promotion for about 
twenty-five years, but though his salary crawled up a 
little now and then, he had never got the promotion. 
Once, when Bob had been down on his luck, Mr. Scott 
had given him a billet in the bank. The appointment 
had lasted one day: for on enterino: suddenly after 
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closing hours, the manager had found Bob, very 
drunk, sitting on a desk, with the head of the check- 
ing clerk, who had ventured to dispute his additions, 
firmly wedged between his knees, and engaged in 
slowly pouring ink down that desperate arithmetician's 
spine. The incident had promptly ended their busi- 
ness connection that same evening, though it had not 
impaired their good relations, otherwise. 

" What can I do for you ? Not seeking a billet 
again, I hope ! " said the manager, with a smile. 

Bob chuckled drily. 

" D'ye remember 'ow that there young varmint 
swore, when 'ee got his 'ead free ? " he asked. " It 
makes me cold yet to think on it. No, I'm not arter 
any billet. I'm just 'ere confidential like; Wrixon's 
matter — ^the Rev. Mowbray Wrixon; — ^the Richards 
affair, you know." 

** Ah yes," said the manager unsuspiciously. " Does 
he want to continue the remittances? The last, I re- 
member, falls due to-day." 

" Continue ? " echoed Bob, with a superior smile. 
" Devil a bit of it ! 'E wants the 'ole affair 'ushed 
up; properly buried, in fact. And he'd be glad if 
you'd be good enough to 'and me all the notes 'e wrote 
when forwardin' the remittances." 

"Ah?" ejaculated the manager, a faint look of 
curiosity coming into his face. 

Bob's tone was placid as the plash of a mill-wheel, 
as he went on, without so much as a quiver of his 
level old lids. 

" 'E don't want awkward evidence turnin' up later," 
he said. " A deep dog, the parson ! " 

He winked slowly, as the manager rose. 
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" I suppose you have authority ? " Mr. Scott re- 
marked. 

" 'Ere's 'is pasteboard," Bob said, tendering the 
card he had so carefully manipulated. " 'E reckons 
that would be sufficient." 

" Is he going to marry ? " asked the manager. 

Bob winked again, and grinned. 

The manager, smiling, unlocked his desk, and drew 
a small packet of letters from a ticketed pigeon-hole. 
He counted them over, and stood toying with them a 
moment in his hand, smiling down at Bob. 

" I would like to know the true history of that af- 
fair," he said insinuatingly. " Of course, Mrs. Rich- 
ards was not the party herself? " 

" There's many more as 'ud like to know that," said 
Bob drily, as he received the packet, and carefully 
placed it in his pocket. " But there ain't much chance 
of them larnin' — leastways, not from me." 

The manager laughed off his discomfiture, and saw 
Bob to the door. It was not till some hours later, and 
when the old man was whirling along in the post-cart 
towards Kokstad, that Mr. Scott discovered that he 
had taken with him the card authorising the delivery 
of the letters. 

" I suppose it is all right," he murmured thought- 
fully. " He could not possibly have asked without 
Wrixon's authority, and it is his affair, not mine." 

When Mrs. Trelawney heard the post-horn that an- 
nounced the arrival of the mail, about three o'clock on 
the following Saturday afternoon, she promptly de- 
spatched her daughter to call on the Doctor's wife. 
That lady having lately had one of her annual babies, 
Mrs. Trelawney was moderately assured that Gertie's 
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visit would not be a short one. She waited anxiously 
at the gate of the compound, watching for Bob Smith's 
arrival. Presently the old man emerged from the 
drift, and leisurely toiled up the slope. She knew, 
even before he spoke, that his errand had not been bar- 
ren. There was a shining in his eyes, an erectness 
and elasticity in his figure, that told their own tale, 
and sent the blood beating fiercely to her heart. She 
seized his hand, feverishly, and drew him in. 

" Come," she said. " We will go to my private 
room." 

The room lay at the far end of the house, on the 
second floor. It was cool and darkened, contrasting 
pleasantly with the sultry glare outside. She impa- 
tiently waved him to a chair, setting before him a de- 
canter of whisky and a syphon. 

" You must be tired," she said. ** Take something, 
and then tell me all." 

The kindly thought for his comfort touched the old 
man. Like all natures that are accustomed to life's 
roughnesses, he was intensely susceptible to the deli- 
cacy of little attentions. His heart warmed towards 
the woman before him, and a resolve, suddenly bom 
of the sensation, sprang into his mind to win her trust, 
and, if necessary to that end, to force her confidence 
even, in order that, whatever the future might hold 
of difficulty, she might, at least, have some one on 
whom to rely in emergency. After a copious draught, 
he pulled out his pocket-book, and solemnly donned 
his spectacles. Their edges showed him the figure of 
Mrs. Trelawney hovering in front of him, her eyes 
devouring his face. 

" I just jotted it all down in order," h^ s^id, " First 
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of all, the expenses was eight pound seven shillings 
and a ticcy. There was a ten-pun note and three 
sovrins in the purse that you left me ; there's the 
change." 

He counted out the money on the table. 

" Yes, yes ! " she cried impatiently. " That doesn't 
matter." She felt the suspense intolerable. 

He gave her a sharp glance over his glasses. 

" Don't it though? " he cried. " There ain't nought 
like a wrong reckonin' to make bad blood between 
folk, and wi' your good leave, marm, I'd sooner be 
your friend. This 'ere's 'ow it fell out. A woman, 
calHn' herself Mrs. Richards, 'as received twenty-five 
pun every quarter day from June, eighteen seventy- 
four, twenty years ago this week. I was 'longside of 
'er in the bank when she got there Monday morning, 
an' knows 'er as well as I knows my old pony. She's 
Vrau Heissmann of N'Hlabat." 

The woman in front of him gave no sign ; only her 
hands clenched tightly on the chair-back against which 
she stood. 

" The same Vrau Heissmann," he pursued, " I saw 
myself trekking down wi' 'er 'usband from the Leni- 
mandi, the same night as I picked you up on the veldt. 
An' there was a baby cryin' in 'er waggon, tho' I didn't 
set eyes on 'er till later. A fortnight afterwards, the 
same Vrau Heissmann arrived at Umzimkulu, 'er and 
'er 'usband and a baby, — a white girl, about six or 
seven weeks old; and about a month later, the Vrau 
'ad a child 'erself — a daughter called Liza. The baby 
as was with 'er, when she came, was named Joyce. I 
mind the time of 'er christening. They 'adn't a name 
'andy for 'er, and it was the parson who chos^ the 
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name. When she grew up, she 'ad a governess, a 
Mrs. Wade. Joyce is now at Lenimandi Valley; 
actin' 'erself as governess to Tommy Wame's children, 
— and nice little kids they be, too." 

He paused, and stole a look at Mrs. Trelawney. 
Her eyes were downcast; tears were slowly rolling 
down her cheeks, which were rigid, and strangely 
mottled with little hectic spots ; her hands were visibly 
trembling. The old man went on pitilessly. 

" The money was paid into the Umzimkulu Bank by 
the Reverend Mowbray Wrixon of Mount Lipton, at 
one time curate of N'Ritani Mission Chapel, of Leni- 
mandi, where Farmer Richards an' 'is family attended. 
There's 'is letters as 'e wrote with the remittances." 

He laid the packet of letters on the table. A faint 
moan burst from the woman's lips, and her form 
swayed for a moment, then grew rigid again, as the 
old man, with dry lips, went on : 

" The night I picked you up on the veldt, a card 
fell from your 'and. This card bore the name of 
Mowbray Wrixon, and was written on. There's the 
card." 

He placed the card by the letters, and rose to his 
feet, pushing his spectacles on to his forehead. 

Mrs. Trelawney faced him, her lips ashen, her eyes 
fluttering in a pitiable fear. 

The old man met her gaze with eyes whose grave 
kindliness was not devoid of a suspicious moisture. 
Then, stretching out his hand, he laid it gently on the 
fingers nervously interlocked on the chair in front 
of him. 

" Gertrude Trelawney," he said, " the girl Joyce, 
now at the Lenimandi, is your daughter, and Mowbray 
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Wrixon is her father. What do you mean to do for 
the girl ? '' 

For a moment, the woman before him reeled and 
quivered as if struck. Then, with a great cry, she 
fell on her knees, burying her face in her hands, moan- 
ing brokenly, 

" It is true ! God help me, it is true ! " 

The moisture in the old man's eyes grew more than 
suspicious. He lifted bis arm and wiped it away with 
his coat-sleeve. Then his hand fell reverently on the 
bowed head, and his voice was very tender, as he 
said : 

" Don't you take on, my dearie. Your secret's safe 
with old Bob. Why, I love that girl like the apple of 
my own heye. An' I knew your father too, before you 
was born or dreamt of. Many a scrape did I 'elp 'im 
into an' out of, in the old days. 'E's gorn now, rest 
'is soul. But were he alive, 'e could tell you as Bob 
Smith never went back on one that trusted 'im." 

Gertrude Trelawney hardly heard him. She was 
looking, with dead eyes, out into the past, harvesting 
once again the ashen fruit of that sweet terrible Au- 
gust night, with its aftermath of tortured hope and 
despair. 

" There, Bob ! " she said harshly, rising, with cheeks 
strangely flushed. " There ! Say no more ! I can- 
not stand it. But only keep silent for my sake, for 
Joyce's. I trust you. With all my heart, I trust and 
thank you. A little while, Bob! Give me a little 
while, to think of it, to realise ! " 

He turned silently, and made for the door. As he 
softly drew it to behind him, he saw her sink on her 
knees by the window, straining her arms out towards 
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the Southern sky, a look of infinite yearning graven on 
the rigid lines of her face. 

He stole quickly out of the house, and walked with 
downcast head over to the little chapel, and entering, 
knelt, a solitary bowed figure among the deserted pews. 

For the first time for sixty odd years, Bob Smith 
was praying. 



BOOK III. 

CHAPTER I. 

Perhaps nowhere in South Africa could be found 
a spot more incarnate with the spirit of tranquillity, 
than the smiling valley of the Lenimandi. 

Here and there, a dry creek breaks its surface ; here 
and there, an undulating billow dips to the flash and 
ripple of a meandering stream. But viewed from the 
top of the great V-shaped gap that cuts in sharp out- 
line the rugged range that screens its northern limit, 
the plain looks level as a lawn. To drive over the 
gap is nearly impossible, so rough and precipitous is 
the descent to the valley. When Mrs. Warne and 
Joyce had arrived at the foot of the ascent to the 
pass, they exchanged the carriage for the horses which 
Harley had ordered, by heliograph to Mount Frere, to 
be sent on to meet them. The girl drew rein on the 
little plateau, and looked down on the scene unfolded 
below her, with shining eyes. 

" There is the Lenimandi, my dear," said Mrs. 
Warne proudly, " and that little collection of white 
blotches, away to the left, is our home." 

Following her hand, Joyce saw, far away across the 
still plain, a group of round whitewashed huts gath- 
ered at the end of a square building, whose iron roof 
19 289 
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glittered like brass under the strong sun. The dis- 
tance lent them an exaggeratedly diminutive aspect, 
and the brooding silence below, contrasting sharply 
with the keen fresh tingle of the air and the champing 
of the horses on their bits, intensified the kaleidoscopic 
effect of the scene. The plain stretched away in the 
form of a vast amphitheatre, some ten miles or more 
in diameter. On every side it was surrounded by up- 
rolling ranges of hills which, wave on wave, purpled 
the retreating distances till lost in the opalescent glit- 
ter of the snows that, westward, wrapped the gloomy 
Drakensberg. On the left, eastward, the plain termi- 
nated more abruptly, overhung by a giant mass of 
mountain that, towering sullenly to the sky, resolves 
itself sharply into three sombre barren peaks. On 
either side of the three the ranges spread out, and 
wound northward and southward in wide broken 
sweep, showing, nov/, black patches of forest, now, a 
lambent slope of green grass, now, a fierce splash of 
red, where some giant kraanz of granite glowed in the 
sun. 

The veldt shone like some great silken quilt woven 
in a thousand lambent hues. Here, the vivid green of 
young grass ; there, the burnished copper of the dying ! 
Here again, the brown velvety-looking loam alter- 
nated sharply with the drooping polished stalks of 
mealies and corn. Black herds moved phantomlike, 
soundless, along the lower spurs, grazing in scattered 
groups. Here and there, a coppery naked figure sat, 
squatted and motionless, diminished by the great dis- 
tance to goblin dimensions, chimerical, grotesque. 
Ever and again a group of natives would grow out 
into the plain, to vanish again behind some spur, yet 
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all enveloped in the same fantastic sense of shadow 
and silence. Beneath the great eastern mountain, a 
village of kraals lay, and, beyond, a mountain torrent, 
whose tumbling waters were racing down like a cas- 
cade of flashing yellow jewels. Away to the right, 
not a mile beyond the Wames' homestead, was another 
group of kraals, above one of which glittered a large 
bronze cross. 

That is our church," said Mrs. Warne softly. 

It is only a big hut, of course, but it is very peaceful 
and homelike." 

And what is that great building? " asked Joyce, in- 
dicating a sombre blotch of stonework that hung, far 
away to the west, on a barren spur. 

" That is the N'Ritani Protestant Mission Church," 
Mrs. Warne answered. " It was built many years 
ago, and comes within the Mount Lipton parish now." 

The girl softly sighed. The exquisite quiet of the 
scene, the electric burden of its brooding peace, was 
stealing over her with a promise of unspeakable hap- 
piness. In her mind was tingling a vague, unde- 
finable feeling that she had seen it all before, that in 
some evasive dream-life she had stood in that very 
spot, and looked down on just that tranquil breathless 
picture. 

Mrs. Warne's remark, as they set the horses for- 
ward, seemed almost to echo her thoughts. 

This is your own country, you know," she said. 

Mrs. Tracey showed me the letter of your old gov- 
erness, who told her that you were found, quite a 
baby, in this very valley. Tommy and I have made up 
our minds to trace your parents." 

A swift flush rose to the girl's face. 
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" I have sometimes dreamt of what it would be like 
to find my mother," she said softly. " But I have 
always put the thought away. For it cannot be pos- 
sible that my parents are living, and never have tried 
to find me.'* 

" Who knows that they have not tried ? " said Mrs. 
Warne cheerfully. " It is so vast, so desolate, this 
great veldt, that, unless one had the direct key to your 
history, your parents might have been living next 
door to you, almost, and been unconscious of it." 

" I think I should feel the presence of my mother," 
said the girl, and relapsed into silence. 

To her, the fact that some one had for so long paid 
Vrau Heissmann for her maintenance was sufficient 
evidence that her identity was not a matter of con- 
jecture. But though she always had refused to fol- 
low the thought to its possible conclusions, she was 
none the less conscious of a deep and abiding feeling 
of rancour against the person who was keeping in the 
dark. It never occurred to her that it might be her 
mother, around the conception of whom her thought 
had woven a passionate reverence, an inviolable yearn- 
ing. In her own soul, she divined her as a being who, 
in some sort, should sanction all her own ideals, — as 
incarnation of all to which her own life vaguely craved. 
A defiant sense of shamed pride had ever sealed her 
lips on the subject ; and not even to Bob Smith had she 
allowed herself to show a hint of those hidden emo- 
tions. 

The life at the Lenimandi opened a new perspective 
to the girl's frozen vision. 

The homestead formed a model trading-store. A 
large corrugated-iron building occupied the northern 
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end of the compound, which was about two acres in 
extent, and was surrounded by a three-foot mud wall. 
Between the stoep of the store and this wall, a gravel 
tennis-ground lay. The dwelling huts stood at the 
southern end, being five in number. Large, round, 
well-made huts they were, built of the ordinary lath 
and dahge, whitewashed on the outside, with quaint 
diamond-paned windows peeping out from under the 
thatch of mellow golden reeds. The interiors were 
papered, and the floors were covered with cool matting. 
The largest of the huts was reserved for a common 
dining and sitting room, and boasted of several easy 
chairs and a small American organ, the latter of which 
suffered from an obscure internal complaint. Beyond 
the huts, ran a long garden, well stocked with fruit- 
trees, and flanked on either side by orchards of peach 
and orange. To the south and east, a triple row of 
black wattles climbed, sheltering the whole from the 
cold winds. Joyce's room lay away from the huts 
occupied by the family, being by the northern end of 
the store. It was a small well-finished hut, differing 
from the rest only in the fact that the window, instead 
of being halfway up the wall, extended almost to the 
ground, and opened vertically. It had been con- 
structed thus to meet the caprice of a wandering 
painter, who had found hospitality at the homestead, 
and craved the better light and the wide view of the 
veldt. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to expand 
the nature 'of Joyce, and to remove from her character 
the restraints her former life had engrafted on it, than 
the daily routine on which she now entered. Wame's 
children were essentially wholesome, and, if trying in 
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their stubbornness of will, had a frank innocence in 
their methods and manners, which frequently moved 
Joyce to wondering introspections. Unconsciously 
enough, at first, yet soon with a troubled insistence, 
life's problems began to present features and phases 
which did not equate with her preconceived no- 
tions. 

Hitherto she had stood alone in her strife against 
the active evil around her — evil which, for the most 
part, she had realised as directed against her own 
peace. Now, in this tranquil home, it suddenly seemed 
to her that her will was riding rudderless in a vast 
still sea, that all her old standards were inexplicably 
deprived of sanction by the mere fact that the neces- 
sity for effort was eliminated. She felt grow on her 
a pervading consciousness that she was without aim, 
without coherence. The exigencies of former days 
had rendered directness of purpose the most sentient 
and necessary function of her character. The habit 
of antagonism, in the assertive absence of opposition, 
left her irritably aware of a feverish discontent, mean- 
ingless, yet ever interrogative. 

Though she threw herself zealously into the routine 
of educating the children, she found herself, as soon as 
the daily task was over, languid, dissatisfied, wearied. 
The cheerful brightness, the unobtrusive religion, of 
the Warnes, had a cause that escaped her perception, 
and fretted her to a peevish attitude of oblique protest. 
At first, she had begged to be excused from attending 
the family prayers for which Wame and his house- 
hold met every night. The recitation of the Rosary 
had in particular appealed to her as a galling monoto- 
nous exercise, devoid of any sanction of reason.. 
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But Tommy Warne was laughingly firm. A man 
of wide tolerance, he was nevertheless a practising 
Catholic, having a simple belief in the utility of formu- 
lae, which he regarded much as an Alpine climber re- 
gards the rope that guarantees him his comrades and 
his safety. He had no objection to Joyce teaching his 
children, stipulating only, when he discovered her lack 
of religious conviction of any order, that she should 
avoid dogma. Yet in the matter of attendance at pray- 
ers, he was obstinate. 

"My dear girl," he had said, in his half-serious, half- 
laughing manner, " you are admittedly a heathen ; so 
one cult is as bad as another to you. As my guest, 
you must swallow the prayers just as you would swal 
low the soup. And though you may not like it at first, 
you will find that after a while it gets wonderfully 
nourishing." 

And as the weeks rolled on, the quiet certainty of 
faith in the little household, the loving patient repe- 
tition of formulae, began to excite in Joyce a vague, 
uneasy wonder, a restless craving for that spirit of 
tranquillity which seemed to inform them. To have a 
like trust, a like sanction to consolation, a like com- 
munion with certain hope, seemed to her a promise 
more comforting and restful than the cold, weary pas- 
sivity demanded by her own philosophy. A tender 
meaning, fugitive and as yet unfathomable, crept into 
the haunting refrain of that " Holy 'Mary, Mother of 
God, pray for us sinners . . ." — ^a meaning whose 
evasive sweetness stirred the girl's heart to a fierce 
questioning search of the voids that stretched beneath 
the blurred windows of her soul, — ^voids crowded with 
monstrous shadows, reeling perspectives, foregrounds 
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of misery, pain, and sin, life, and lust, and impotence, 
in a chaotic riot, insoluble, terrifying. 

So fierce was the pain of these mute introspections, 
that her attitude towards the Jesuit missioner, who ar- 
rived at the Lenimandi in the first week of June, was 
marked by a cold reserve, that expressed, crudely 
enough, her suspicion of all determining influences. 

Father Geydin had a wide experience of African 
life. Its characteristics, especially among the up- 
country whites, did not tend to encourage a priest. 
Callousness, drift, drunkenness, the crudest profligacy, 
or an almost brutish ignorance, formed, for the most 
part, the stiff soil through which the missionary had 
had to plough, reaping afterwards but weedy har- 
vest withal. Sincerity was a virtue he had mournfully 
ceased to expect, save in such rare cases as the Leni- 
mandi Valley afforded. A complexity of obscure im- 
pulses, of sentimentalism, and of undisciplined pas- 
sions, was the ordinary cachet of the veldt penitent. 

Joyce attracted him. If she was complex at all, it 
was with the complexity that abides in a tangle of sim- 
ple strong lines ; it enthralled him, and he laid himself 
out to the unravelling with zest. 

He was a stern-faced, ascetic-looking man, living a 
life of arduous deprivation. The hazel, deep-set eyes, 
the strong chin deeply cleft, the high brow, and promi- 
nent nose, lent to the face an expresion of severity, 
which was somewhat belied by the sensitive curve of 
the nostrils, the mobile, almost girlish, mould of the 
nervous lips. 

He was made a welcome visitor by the Wames, and 
accommodated with a hut for the short duration of his 
visit. The brusque air of hostility, in which Joyce had 
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taken refuge, piqued his vanity, and stiffened his re- 
spect for her. He was an old hunter of souls, and he 
took to watching the nature of her spoer. He enticed 
her, one evening, to a declaration, by narrating to the 
Warnes an instance of one of those sudden changes 
in a native convert, which he held to be inexplicable 
save by the hypothesis of a direct interference of God. 
With sudden warmth, the girl had flashed out with a 
satirical and bitter comment on his conclusions, and 
had then beat a hasty retreat. He placidly followed 
her, finding her on a seat beneath a peach tree, facing 
a sea of soft flushed shadows in the deepening west. 

"Tell me," he said, after a while, looking down 
kindly into the grave face, "tell me why you are so 
bitter against God." 

" I am not so bitter against God," she said shortly. 
" It would be waste of time and effort." 

" Against the belief in His love, then ? " he said, 
with a slight smile, divining her mental discrimina- 
tion. 

She gave him a quick glance from between con- 
tracted lids, and then looked away quickly again 
across the veldt. For .some minutes she was silent, 
till, fretfully impatient of the patience of the priest's 
gaze, she burst out impetuously : 

" You talk of the love of God, of His wisdom. His 
patience. His yearning for man's love. And I believe 
that you believe it. But I cannot. I cannot reconcile 
it with life. Think of it," she cried, her tone suddenly 
vibrating to a note of passion, " think of the people 
among whom I have lived. There was a mother, who, 
as long as I can remember, was either drunk, or re- 
covering from drink. God gave her daughters; she 
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sold them both to a life of shame, for the means to 
buy more drink. Where is the love of God, there, in 
creating such a mother? Where His wisdom, in giv- 
ing such a mother daughters? She had a son, that 
woman. When he was six years old, he died of a 
frightful disease, contracted from drinking from the 
same cup as his sister. Where is God's protecting 
love, there? If He is All-wise, All-loving, All-seeing, 
why does He allow such things to be ? Why the pain 
and anguish to the helpless and innocent, and the sin 
and the pleasure to the guilty ? " 

She looked up at him, with flushed cheeks and shin- 
ing eyes. 

" Ah ! my child," he answered softly, " who shall ever 
hope to fathom the philosophy of pain? Faith, alone, 
can fully answer your questions; and believe me, 
faith does; if not in explicit formulae, yet, implicitly, 
in the demand it makes for self-renunciation. To the 
soul abandoned with no reserve to God's will, pain, as 
such, does not exist. Surely it is certain that pain is 
the inevitable incident of revolt. All the highest forms 
of life exact, for their attainment, the constant dis- 
cipline of self-sacrifice, all revolt from which may, in 
some degree, be called sin, in so far as it is a return 
on evolution, which affects not only the unit, but the 
collective whole. The consequences of such revolt — 
of such embracing of the desire of the moment by the 
individual, irrespective of its relation to the general 
good, — must necessarily be most felt by those more 
immediately in the sphere of its operation. And so 
sorrow, disease, suffering, lie ever more closely in the 
intimate surroundings of the sin. Is not therefore all 
we know as pain but the shouting out of life's one 
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great lesson, Renounce — ^the lesson that revolt, or 
sin, in its essence, spurns ? " 

"But why renounce?" she urged. "Why should 
not man embrace that which seems to him good or 
pleasurable at the moment ? " 

" Because," he answered, " sacrifice is the exclusive 
means to the attainment of the strength that endures. 
Also, in renouncing, there is a sweeter pleasure, a 
surer good. Believe me, child, it is a terribly sweet 
thing to renounce, to utterly surrender oneself to the 
will of the Creator. And surely, in all things, where 
your choice is, your life will follow. So, if you choose 
the lesser, you surrender your destiny to the 
lesser; and in selecting for your pleasure a phase of 
the retrograde, your destiny shall assimilate the es- 
sential attributes of retrogression, impotence, loss, 
apathy, corruption, pain, death." 

He was silent, a strange light glowing in his face, 
that somehow brought to her lips an ashamed smile, 
to her eyes a burning of unshed tears. She felt as 
though her soul had suddenly emerged from a dark 
place into a flood of light, and something deep within 
her clamoured that his words were true. He had, 
indeed, struck the keynote that dominated her char- 
acter, and in that illuminating chord, the jangling 
music of her nature swept into a subtle strenuous 
harmony. Some minutes passed before she could re- 
turn to the charge. Then she asked softly : 

" But suppose that there is nothing to renounce ? " 
No such being lives," he replied simply. 
Ah ! but you are wrong," she cried, bending for- 
ward. " Take mv own instance. Without father or 
mother; without home, or name, or love; without 
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future, even without hope of the future. What have I 
to renounce for your God ? " 

He gazed at her, a troubled tender gaze, that thrilled 
her with a sudden fear. 

" Your time, perhaps, is not yet come," he said, in 
a low voice. " God has preserved you, and given you 
great strength; in due time. He will give you your 
opportunity. Try to remember, then, what I have 
said to you. Give up the lesser for the greater, the 
strength of passion for the passion of strength. I be- 
lieve, I fear, child, that you have yet much to suffer. 
When it comes, be brave and true, — ^as the Master 
was brave and true, and His Mother. You will not 
suffer more than she who fathomed the full agony and 
ecstasy of the greater joy, when, stepping from the 
grotto on Calvary, she saw her Son in mid-air on the 
Cross." 

The next morning, in bidding him good-bye, she 
asked him shyly for his address. " When you will, 
write to me," he said, as he wrote it down for her. 
" The place to which I am sent is near the Zambesi ; 
but it will be a real joy to me to hear from you." 

As the days slipped by Joyce found herself repeat- 
ing his words, no longer as a proposition, but as a be- 
lief — ^a belief, too, strangely thrilled with an electric 
comfort of assurance. In one of her wanderings, she 
had found a nook commanding an uninterrupted view 
of the distant Drakensberg. Here, she spent many 
hours of solitude, attracted by the vista of still, snowy 
peaks that seemed to lend new calm and promise to her 
perspective of the strange world of thought, on the 
portals of which she stood like a child afraid. 

The manner of her life had made her obstinate, 
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draining such shallows as might have lingered in her 
nature into strong rugged channels. But her obsti- 
nacy was not one of desire, but rather of convictions 
at the expense of her desires. Each day the life- 
theory of renunciation appealed to her more forcibly, 
and lent to the hitherto inchoate trend of her struggles 
a principle of coherence and order, which suited ad- 
mirably her habits of thinking. Once enknitted into 
the stern fibre that ran through all her moods, it 
sought fields of operation. Her love for Wyndham, 
so hopeless, so despairing, she had, from the hour of 
her departure from N'Hlabat, put drastically from her, 
refusing so much as to contemplate it. The effort 
had been aided by a confused shamed memory of the 
hour of her abandonment. But now it offered itself 
immediately to her mind, a joyless holocaust, wrought 
with the fine pain of that joy which the Jesuit Father 
had predicted. The idea, thus presented, matured 
into resolve. That the expression of her love was 
hampered by the hopelessness of any legitimate end, 
did not affect her. She was as finely scrupulous of his 
honour and plighted word as he could have been. 
Yet the consciousness that he was more, much more, 
than indifferent, was ever present, and instinct with a 
temptation whose tumultuous tenderness made the re- 
solve no illusory task. In the stress of the struggle, 
she found withal a new peace growing on her, an ab- 
sence of the old fierce fret, a sense of freedom, in 
whose bitter yet sweet excess there lurked an imperi- 
ous attraction. 

It was while she was under the first spell of this 
phase, that the Reverend Mowbray Wrixon halted, 
one Saturday, at the homestead, seeking the hospital- 
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ity of the Warnes till the following night. In the fore- 
ground of her new world, he assumed a different pro- 
portion. Her prevailing mood had become subdued, 
subjective, reflecting itself in an occult tenderness 
towards all living things. Translated into its soft- 
ened light, Wrixon was no longer a foe, an object of 
contempt, but a human being, in some sort sanctified 
by a common kinship of loneliness. 

The influence was sentient enough to modify her 
bearing towards him, and for the moment, Wrixon's 
manner seemed happily to respond to it. He was, 
indeed, not so assured as he had been formerly; for 
he was getting a little tired of himself. A taste of 
staleness had usurped the complacency that had once 
so pleasantly attended upon self -contemplation; and 
in the uncomfortable feeling of loss and solitude that 
had supervened, he had more than once consciously 
shrunk from the disturbing spectre of self-contempt. 

The girl's mood charmed him. He mistook her dim 
sympathy in the brotherhood of pain for a reverence 
inspired by his own personality. The idea tickled him 
into a show of genial reverence, that sat pleasantly on 
him. Moreover, Joyce had improved during the last 
three months. She had lost the timid, shrinking look 
that had marred her face, and there was a grave air 
of womanliness and conscious strength about her mien 
that made Wrixon very thoughtful. As the evening 
wore on, he abandoned the languid air he usually af- 
fected, and shone with some of his youthful fire, rather 
electrifying the Warnes, who had hitherto regarded 
him as a shifty and somewhat dangerous sentimen- 
talist. 

The next day witnessed a further subtle change in 
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his demeanour towards Joyce. On retiring for the 
night, he had reviewed the subject from all sides, 
and had come to the conclusion that his one chance of 
gaining the girl was by a revelation, more or less dis- 
creetly truthful. That she would receive the news in 
a spirit of befitting gratitude, and even eagerly em- 
brace the full scope of his plan, never occurred to him 
to doubt. 

His duties in the morning took him to the N'Ritani 
Mission Chapel, and so afforded him 1 ttle opportunity 
of pursuing his projects. But he was not altogether 
unversed in strategic amenities, and when, after the 
mid-day dinner, Wame and his wife settled themselves 
for a quiet siesta, he blandly suggested taking the 
children for a trip to the Bushmen's Cave, which lay 
near the river, some six miles westward. The Wames 
gratefully assented, and the party, including Joyce, 
set off on ponies forthwith. 

During the ride out, Wrixon's careful air of respect 
set the girl at her ease. He noted it, with an inward 
congratulation; for he had not been blind to Joyce's 
show of instinctive repulsion in former days. Her oc- 
cupation with the children, while they rested in the 
Cave, gave him no chance of speech ; but on the home- 
ward journey, those unruly spirits took to racing on in 
front, leaving him to follow on more soberly with 
Joyce. They were climbing a hill past a deserted kraal, 
when he suddenly laid his hand on her rein. 

" Will you let me say something to you, that for a 
long time has been in my heart ? " he said. 

Joyce turned on him, with startled eyes. His face 
was rather pale, and in the sinking soft light of the 
sun, he looked distinctly handsome, in spite of the in- 
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dolent, over-full curves of the cheeks and lips and 
chin. He did not wait for her permission, but went 
on gravely, impressively. 

" The last time I saw you at N'Hlabat," he said, 
" you gave me no opportunity to explain my proposi- 
tion and its cause. Nor did I then, indeed, think the 
time ripe for explanation. But now I have come to 
another conclusion, and have determined to tell you 
the truth, — a truth which I, myself, have only lately 
confirmed. Strange, unnatural, as it may seem to you, 
it is yet a fact, to my mind indisputable, that you are 
verily and truly my own daughter." 

They had reined in their horses, and he sat beaming 
down at her. The girl, pale to the lips, regarded him 
with wide frightened eyes, painfully conscious of the 
old intuitive recoil. 

" My daughter ! '* he repeated, dreamily. " It seems 
wonderful that you should have been saved by the 
care of an old Kaffir nurse, when your mother's en- 
tire family was massacred, twenty years ago, by the 
Basutos. Yet such is the case. Do you wonder now, 
that I want you to share my home, to compensate me 
a little for the bitterness of the past? I can see that 
you are much upset. But do not answer hastily. Take 
time ! Let the idea grow on you, and I am sure that 
duty, if I may not at once hope for affection, will 
prompt you rightly. It would make me very happy, 
and I am certain that I should be able to make your 
life less desolate than it is." 

His voice sounded to the girl like the monotonous 
murmur of a far-off waterfall. A vague repulsion 
struggled, in her, with the weight of a vast disappoint- 
ment, under whose stress she felt a bitter impulse to 
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deny at once his authority and appeal. Her mind, 
groping painfully for guidance, jarringly swayed to 
the words of the Jesuit Father : " In due time God 
will give you your opportunity." Was this the oppor- 
tunity? — ^this the means of utter renunciation of that 
illegal hopeless love for a man whose life was plighted 
to another? 

But, hard on the thought, flashed another, at once 
contradictory and thrilled with fierce hope: If this 
were true, the sense of the old social barrier, that had 
hitherto so hurt her pride and aided her resolution, 
was swept away. She was no longer a nameless waif, 
but of a class and status equal to that of him whom 
she loved. And that being so, had she not the right 
to contest with any the power of her love, seeing that 
the ultimate happiness of its object was perhaps al- 
ready imperilled? 

The questions, trenchant, importunate, brought the 
blood in a crimson wave to her face. At the same 
moment the children reappeared at the top of the 
hill and came racing down towards them. 

" Later ! " she said, hurriedly, her voice strained 
and trembling. " I cannot realise it yet. At seven 
o'clock next Sunday morning I will meet you at this 
spot, and give you my answer. Till then, please leave 
me quite alone." 

" Very well," he replied. " But it is imderstood 
that, till then, you must say nothing of this to any 



one. 



He bowed gravely, sweeping low his hat, as the 

girl assented and urged on her horse. A contented 

smile hovered on his lips, as she passed over the ridge. 

In spite of the momentary recoil, the girl's demeanour 
20 
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had been so calm, so subdued and timorous, that he 
had no doubt as to her ultimate acquiescence. He did 
not know much of women, endowing them with his 
own sentimental habit of temporising and posing, and 
disregarding even the corrective fibre their emotion- 
alism derives from its more purely objective nature. 
At the end of five minutes, he pricked his horse on, 
casting a calmly complacent glance around to note 
the bearings of the spot. As his eyes fell on the de- 
serted kraal a little way to the right, a frown gathered 
on his high white forehead, and he impatiently dug his 
spurs into his horse. 

In the tumbling hut, with its half-dismantled 
thatch and air of desolate ruin, he had recognised the 
kraal of Oolami, the Basuto woman. 



CHAPTER II. 

James Trelawney treated his wife to a swift pe- 
culiar glance, when, on the day following Bob Smith's 
visit, she proposed an excursion to the Warnes. But 
though the lines about the patient mouth seemed a 
little deeper, the circles round the still beautiful eyes a 
little darker, Mrs. Trelawney's face baulked his sus- 
picion. In the long watches of the night she had de- 
cided that, at all costs, she must save Joyce, and warn 
her of the relationship of Wrixon. The project would 
eliminate the necessity of seeing the parson — ^a neces- 
sity from which she shrank with dread. Moreover, 
the idea of seeing Joyce, of standing face to face with 
the child she had so long mourned, appealed to her 
clamorously, stirring her to a fine anguish of antici- 
pated sorrow and delight. In a hundred different 
caressing ways, she pictured to herself the meeting, 
the revelation, the overwhelming joy — ^yet ever imag- 
ining rather a child she could take in her arms than a 
woman, grave, self-contained, questioning. Both 
Trelawney and his daughter liked the Warnes, and as 
Gertie impetuously seconded her mother's proposal, 
the magistrate sent round for the horses. 

The sun was sinking when they crossed the Gap 
and descended into the Lenimandi Valley. As they 
reached the plain, they passed the Reverend Mowbray 
cantering slowly along, a complacent smile on his 
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face. The magistrate's cold, almost rude salute of- 
fered the parson no inducement to stop, and he rode 
on, ruminating curiously over the sudden warm light 
in Mrs. Trelawney's eyes, as she directed on him a 
passing glance full of meaning. 

Gertie's impetuous spirits, as they approached the 
homestead, brought the tumult of the mother's emo- 
tions to a sudden lull. Mrs. Trelawney had a per- 
vading fear of her husband's keen restless eyes, and 
the fluttering of her heart warned her to be care- 
ful. 

At the gate of the homestead, they found Wame 
on the point of going out. He greeted them warmly, 
and, chatting volubly, led them into the hut. 

" More hungry travellers, Loo ! " he said with mock 
grimness. " I hope you have something to eat. I 
must leave them to your care, while I go and meet 
the kiddies. They went up to the chapel with the 
governess," he explained, turning to the Trelawneys, 
" and I generally go over myself in time for the Bene- 
diction. No use asking you to come, Trelawney ; and 
as for Gertie, she and Loo will be chattering for the 
next hour. But you, Mrs. Trelawney, do you feel 
inclined for a stroll, after your long ride ? " 

He had turned towards her with disconcerting sud- 
denness, his regard charged with a strange challenge. 
For a moment, Mrs. Trelawney felt dizzy with a sick 
confusion. What did the man mean, or know, that 
he looked at her like this? Her husband's voice, 
harsh, almost sneering, braced her to a rigid com- 
posure. 

" Mrs. Trelawney is more tolerant of creeds and 
parsons than I ever was," he said. 
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She gave him a hasty glance, shivering a little 
under the cold gleam of his mocking eyes. 

" Certainly, I will go with pleasure," she said, turn- 
ing to Warne, on whom the by-play had not been 
lost. 

They walked the half-mile dividing them from the 
mission-hut, in silence. Mrs. Trelawney was a prey 
to a lively terror. For the first time since their mar- 
riage, her husband had given evidence of an inexpli- 
cable jealousy, that was, in fact, almost vindictive. 
His invariable air of cold restraint had ever seemed 
to her to indicate suspicion, but now, she more point- 
edly asked herself if he possibly could have known 
and, during all these years, have been but wearing a 
mask. Her difficulties seemed to multiply under the 
pressure of such a thought. The attitude of Warne 
aggravated her anxiety; for, though she felt keenly 
grateful to him for providing an opportunity of meet- 
ing Joyce away from her husband's gaze, she was none 
the less moved to a consuming fear of the reasons 
which might have prompted such an action, — a fear 
which, as they approached the chapel, made her shrink 
more and more from the impending meeting. 

Warne himself walked on, preoccupied in thought. 
From the moment he had seen Joyce he had been sat- 
isfied that she bore some connection with Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. Natives have long memories, and his in- 
quiries among the H'lubas had confirmed his suspi- 
cions. Judicious questioning had discovered an old 
man who was confident that the daughter of Farmer 
Richards, who had been " eaten up " by the Basutos, 
had spent, with her child, some time in the kraal of 
one Oolami. The man was positive, adducing, as 
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evidence, that his wife had assisted at the child's 
birth. 

The moment, therefore, that Wame had seen the 
approach of the Trelawneys, he had exercised himself 
to find some method by which to evade any embarrass- 
ing situation, and, to that end, had expressly sent off 
Joyce with the children, and warned his wife to occupy 
Gertie. But though intensely curious for his own 
satisfaction, there was about him nothing of the spy. 
He knew that Joyce herself would be waiting outside 
for the end of the service; and on coming near the 
chapel, he saw her, as he had expected, sitting at the 
foot of the kopje. He turned genially to Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. 

" I will not drag you up the hill," he said. " That 
is my new governess, Miss Joyce, over there. Per- 
haps you will go and talk to her; and if you walk 
slowly homewards, I will overtake you, with the kid- 
dies." 

He did not wait for a reply, but with a kindly glance, 
that brought the blood tingling to Mrs. Trelawney's 
face, he sprang off briskly up the hill. 

She stood for a moment trembling and undecided, 
murmuring to herself, " He knows ; my God, he 
knows ! " 

It was very slowly that she moved forward, walking 
towards Joyce. A great fear was in her heart, a sing- 
ing rush as of waters in her ears. The landscape 
danced dizzily before her; she shut her eyes, faintly 
swaying; but every feature of it rose vividly, luridly, 
against the blackness. " Is it the hand of God ? " she 
kept repeating vacantly to herself. For in the place 
where Joyce was sitting, gazing out towards the sun- 
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flecked snow-line of the Drakensberg, Gertrude Tre- 
lawney recognised the spot where, twenty years ago, 
she had awakened under the starlight to find her child 
gone. It was there, in the bitterness of her abandon- 
ment, that she had flung herself face downwards on the 
earth, raving wildly into those skies that had seemed 
so dreadfully void of all but the vengeance and wrath 
of God. And now! . . . She almost ran, in the im- 
pulse of her eagerness to clasp that form in her arms. 
Her heart went out to her in great gasping waves of 
hungry yearning. Her daughter's air of loneliness, 
silhouetted there on the bleak hillside in the opal 
wash of light, smote on the mother with a pain intol- 
erable. 

Suddenly, when she was within a few paces, the girl, 
hearing the rustle of the grass, swiftly turned and, 
springing upright, confronted her with a startled look 
of inquiry. 

For a moment the two stood gazing into each other's 
eyes. Then the girl's lids fluttered uneasily, and fell, 
and in a troubled tone she faltered : 

" I am sorry ; I am afraid I startled you." 

An indefinable tingle was on Joyce, a thrill, as of 
fear, pricked at her heart, disturbing her to a strange 
sense of expectancy and shrinking. The bright burn- 
ing of this woman's eyes, the trembling of her lips, 
the agitated fluttering of her hands, the passion and 
yearning of her regard so strangely darkening into a 
shadow of startled fear, — what mystery did they por- 
tend? . . . The girl dared not raise her eyes; the 
thrall of the other's gajze held her motionless, render- 
ing her almost angry, so intolerable was its burden of 
magnetic import. 
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Hardly a moment had passed, yet to the mother it 
seemed minutes. Was this her daughter, this calm, 
tall woman, with the pure, severe child-mouth, with 
her deep grave eyes, her face almost stern in its air 
of cold reserve, of half- forbidding pride? A great de- 
spair grew into Gertrude Trelawney's heart, numbing 
her to a rigid effort of control. With an intense, an 
overwhelming conviction, she realised that she never 
could claim her child, never open before the gaze of 
those gravely questioning eyes the page of her shame. 
The fact confronted her, clear, sharp, defined as the 
black ridge of the kopje that scarred the sky there 
with a keen, saw-like edge. It forced her back on 
herself with a sensation of physical anguish, turning 
to terrible tumult the arrested flood of her tenderness 
and yearning. The torture of it overmastered all other 
thought, wrenching the turmoil of her soul to a sullen 
stillness of purpose. She must hide her shame ! She 
must strangle her secret, and all her joy of it! She 
must lose again what she had, with such passionate 
hope, told herself but a moment ago was just won. 
She forced herself to a tense composure, answering 
Joyce's apology, incoherently. 

I thought ... It was my fault," she stammered. 

I saw you sitting there, and I was running to you. 
I thought you were my daughter." 

Joyce flashed a startled glance on to the rigid, half- 
averted face. The burning was gone out of the eyes ; 
an air of dull disappointment informed the whole 
mien. The girl laughed a little bitterly. The dejec- 
tion of the other's tone jarred on her own conscious- 
ness of loss. 

" I have no mother," she said abruptly. 
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A great sob died in the parched throat of the mother. 
She dared not trust her voice. She sank down on a 
stone, pressing her hands fiercely against the burning 
rock. If she only dared draw that proud head down 
to her aching breast, and teach those lips, so inexpres- 
sibly, so terribly wistful, to repeat another lesson! 
The agony of her impotence, of her dread, was grow- 
ing too much for her. The sudden greyness of her 
face, the twitching of the ashen lips, alarmed the 
girl. 

"Are you ill?" she cried. "Let me run over to 
the house and get help." 

" Sit still," commanded the other harshly. " I shall 
be better in a minute." She felt as if the courteous pity 
in the girl's eyes were killing her. She rose un- 
steadily, and laid her hand on Joyce's arm. 

You shall help me back to the house," she said. 

We have ridden over from Mt. Lipton, my daughter 
and husband and I. Perhaps the sun was too much for 



it 



me. 



" I must wait for Mr. Wame's children first," said 
Joyce. " They will not be long. There is the bell for 
the Benediction ringing now." 

" Mr. Wame is with them," replied Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney, rapidly regaining a show of composure. " I 
walked over with him, and only left him when I saw 
you sitting there. I am the wife of the Mt. Lipton 
magistrate, Mr. Trelawney." 

Joyce stole a quick glance at her. The news dis- 
turbed her, exciting her to a mixed feeling of pain 
and curiosity. She had often wondered over Gertie 
Trelawney, desiring, in a manner vaguely rebellious, 
to see and know this girl whose betrothal stood be- 
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tween her and all chance of her love's fulfilment. Now 
that she was going to meet her, she was conscious of 
a more pronounced undercurrent of resentment and 
apprehension, which, in a subtle, less defined way, ex- 
tended a little to her companion. For, with Mrs. Tre- 
lawney's words had come to Joyce the sudden thought 
that they explained that lady's strange conduct a few 
minutes ago; and a hot wave of shame tingled 
through the girl, as she asked herself if it could be 
possible that her hopeless passion for Wyndham had 
attracted the attention of others, and reached the ears 
of his fiancee's mother. 

The sudden stiffening of Joyce's manner did not 
escape Mrs. Trelawney; and though she mutely 
shivered under it, yet it helped to intensify her resolve 
to be silent. The arrival of Wame, with the two ir- 
repressible children, was welcome to them both. 

His quick glance scanned their faces curiously. 

" Funked it ! " he softly breathed to himself, and 
plunged into conversation with Mrs. Trelawney. 

That lady hailed the following dawn with a gasp of 
relief. Her one desire now was to get away as soon 
as possible. She felt that it would be beyond her pow- 
ers to stay near Joyce, and restrain the clamour of her 
heart. Her thoughts feverishly turned towards Bob 
Smith, to whom she determined to entrust the task of 
warning Wrixon, and, if he thought it necessary, 
Joyce, too. But her hopes were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. When she appeared at the breakfast table, she 
found that her husband, whose duties called him away, 
had arranged for her and Gertie to stay on for a few 
days. 

" The nurse can pack a few things for you," he said 
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in answer to her faltering protest, " and I will see that 
you have them to-night." 

The steady, inscrutable way his eyes rested on her, 
as if defying and mocking her, terrified Mrs. Tre- 
lawney into a smiling show of assent. The magistrate 
appeared to take a grim relish in watching her, and 
her expression of relief, when his horse was led round, 
brought a satirical smile to his lips. The household 
gathered about the gate as he rode out, chance bring- 
ing Joyce to Mrs. Trelawney's side. 

He paused a moment, casting a dark look on the 
girl. He bent forward, as if about to address his wife, 
but suddenly seemed to change his mind, abruptly 
wheeled his horse, and galloped off. 

Mrs. Trelawney gave a sharp sigh, and a look of re- 
lief came into Wame's face. He turned to Joyce, and 
said gaily : 

" No lessons as long as our guests stay ! You can 
turn the children over to the nurse, and amuse yourself 
with this young feather-brain,— -eh, Gertie ? " he added, 
trying to pinch the girl's ear. 

Though rather shy of each other the preceding night, 
the two girls soon fraternised. At the end of the third 
day, tennis and riding had brought them into a de- 
gree of intimacy that would have been impossible in a 
more conventional atmosphere. But out on the high 
veldt, Nature welds like to like in a crucible marred 
by no restrictions of form. The melting waves of il- 
limitable distances; the electric balmy air, soft with 
the sweet scent of burnished grasses, and crisp with 
the tingle of snow-clad ridges; the majestic desolate- 
ness of the surroundings; the stress of strenuous vi- 
tality ; — ^all bend their influences to expand the sympa- 
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thy, to ripen in a day, in an hour almost, intimacies that^ 
in the close atmosphere of towns, painfully struggle to 
existence only after long months of strangled travail. 

The frank, bright vivacity of the younger girl acted 
like a spell on the other, luring Joyce to moods and im- 
pulses to which she had hitherto been a stranger. 
Gertie was no less attracted by her half-sister, and 
when a long ride on the Wednesday morning had 
brought them to a cosy halting-dale, she suddenly 
poured out the pent-up flood of her confidences. 
Wyndham's demeanour on the day of the cricket 
match had rankled in her mind the more, as she was 
unable to secure any sympathetic audience. The pleas- 
ant task of unburdening herself to Joyce gave her 
inexpressible relief. 

" Of course," she concluded, at last, with a quaint 
grimace, " I don't really hate him " — she had pro- 
tested a dozen times that she did — " for I am really 
very, very fond of him. But it was mean of him to 
treat me like that, now, wasn't it ? " 

Joyce, looking down at the flushed, eager mignonne 
face, smiled lovingly. She felt a great tenderness for 
this spoilt child, this first girl friend who had ever 
sought her comradeship in loving trust. And despite 
her soreness, as she contrasted the petulant baby long- 
ing of the girl at her side with the rebellious, strenu- 
ous passion of her own heart, the very childishness of 
the other's eagfer affection stirred her to a generous 
response. The gift of her father's name, she told 
herself, could now make no difference ; and the mem- 
ory of the possibilities it had for a moment seemed 
to offer, lingered but to lend a new flavour of bitter 
sweetness to her resolve of renunciation. 
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" Well, answer me ! " repeated Gertie, toying with 
her fingers. " Was it not mean ? " 

" What would you do to me if I said, Yes, horribly 
mean?" asked Joyce taking the dainty chin in her 
hand, and looking into the shining vexed eyes. 

A sudden gleam of laughter flashed into the clouded 
blue depths, as the girl seized the hand, and taking the 
fingers gently between her rosy lips, said slowly, " I 
should bite you . . . hard." 

Their clear merry laughter, rising in tinkling uni- 
son, reached the ears of a horseman, who was passing 
on the other side of the dip which concealed them 
from his view. He spurred his horse to the ridge, 
and looked down. The two girls were lying side by 
side on the brown veldt, their horses browsing a little 
way oflF. Their smiling lips, the answering affection 
in their eyes, the linking of their hands, the soft flush 
of radiant vitality in their faces, brought to the lips 
of the man a smile very tender, but v/ithal very mel- 
ancholy. In his fixed and silent gaze, a great yearn- 
ing mingled gloomily with a great wonder. 

His shadow, stretching grotesquely over the veldt, 
lay like a dark cloud over one girl, leaving the golden 
head of the other glistening in the sunshine. 

Gertie, seeing the shadow, looked suddenly up, and 
with a little scream, started to her feet. 

" If it is not the monster himself ! " she cried, and 
fled up the slope towards him. 

Joyce rose more slowly, and walked towards their 
horses. The moment's glance had shown her Wynd- 
ham's face, and all its sombre evidence of conflicting 
emotions. When she turned later to greet him her 
manner was icy. A burning anger against him was 
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struggling with the tumultuous feelings that the first 
sight of him had engendered. She told herself bit- 
terly that it was cowardly, cruel, of him to come, 
to subject her to a torture so meaningless and un- 
necessary. She rode home in silence, keeping to the 
other side of Gertie, and as coldly avoiding his glances 
as she stifSfly evaded all his efforts at conversation. 

Wyndham, piqued and angry, and smarting under 
a sense of unmerited judgment, devoted himself to 
Gertie with an ardour and wealth of interesting triv- 
ialities that, by the time they had reached the house, 
had exalted that volatile young person to a state of 
intoxicated happiness and delirious chatter. She did 
not notice, though it was not lost upon Wyndham, 
that Joyce, with her head very erect, a somewhat 
scornful shining in her eyes, had ridden swiftly on 
and vanished into her own hut. 

For with a feeling of angry shame, Joyce had recog- 
nised that she was jealous, and with a passion so 
fierce and strenuous that she dared not trust herself 
to look longer on the innocent happiness of her new- 
found friend and rival. 



CHAPTER III. 

The coming of Wyndham to the Lenimandi had 
been to a certain extent governed by chance. His 
duties had taken him to Mt. Frere, to settle with a 
brother magistrate a disputed question of native boun- 
dary. Since the day of the cricket-match he had not 
attempted to deny to himself that the thought of mar- 
riage with Gertie Trelawney afforded him no longer 
that tranquil prospect of content that it had once in- 
spired. 

Her presence had stirred him to a cold dispassionate 
analysis, in which he was angrily burdened by the per- 
sistent intrusion of a contrast between her and Joyce. 
The result stared him in the face: he recognised, 
miserably, that, though admiring the virtues, the joy- 
ousness, the bright presence of Gertie Trelawney, her 
personality rather repelled than attracted the full love 
of his manhood. 

Yet duty and the integrity of his word had been as 
the lode-star of his life! and he never for a moment 
faltered in his purpose to grimly fight against the 
tide of the emotions that tended to make his hon- 
our derelict. The days following the Trelawneys' 
visit weighed on him heavily, and with the coming 
week, the sick hunger to look once again on Joyce be- 
came intolerable. He fought it sincerely ; but when the 
Wednesday found him at Mt. Frere, within an hour's 
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ride of the Warnes' homestead, a despairing spirit 
of recklessness urged him to seek her presence once 
more. In a dull, half-sullen way, he told himself that 
it would be easier to fight the keen pain of contem- 
plating her, and all his irreparable loss of her, face 
to face, than to smother the smouldering torment of 
a fictitious and purely corporal separation. 

His first emotion, on seeing the two girls linked in 
a picture of idyllic comradeship, was one of acute sur- 
prise. He had had no idea that the Trelawneys were 
in the Lenimandi. That Joyce and Gertie should be 
friends and confidants, affected him to something akin 
to consternation, plunged his emotions into a stilt 
deeper complexity, and rendered more difficult than 
ever their reduction to practical and simple rules of 
conduct. Joyce's demeanour showed him plainly 
enough that she had unfavourably construed his visit, 
and her scorn of him, acting on the fret of his mood, 
had driven him into a callous show of indifference, 
that, with her absence, speedily gave place to a sore 
and sorry self-reproach. He had had no intention of 
staying, and the pressure of the Warnes and the Tre- 
lawneys would have had scant chance of securing his 
assent, had not his own fierce desire to justify himself 
to Joyce more than seconded their invitations. 

Mrs. Trelawney, indeed, was particularly pressing. 
During the last three days she had seen virtually 
nothing of Joyce. The attachment between the two 
girls had caused her a restful content, smoothing out 
at once the difficulties of the present and her forebod- 
ings of the future. The two close friends, it would 
be possible for her to see Joyce often, and thus, prob- 
ably, to advise her effectively, without disclosing rea- 
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sons. An agitated craving was on her to see Joyce 
alone, to have with her a long quiet talk, in which op- 
portunity might occur for touching on the subject 
of Wrixon. Such occasion, she trusted, Wyndham's 
presence would give her. 

The evening gave no chance to either of them. 
Joyce pleaded a headache, and kept religiously to 
her room ; and Wyndham found himself left severely 
alone to the society of his fiancee, a privilege for which 
he could cheerfully have kicked Tommy Warne. 

The night was very still, and beneath the soft shin- 
ing of the stars, Gertie's mood took a subdued, half- 
clinging expression which was difficult for a man to 
resist. She looked exquisitely delicate and childish 
in the luminous shadow, and when, after a long pause, 
she suddenly turned on Wyndham, half caressingly, 
half gravely, with a swift question on her lips that 
she as swiftly repressed, his hand closed gently round 
the small soft fingers, and he asked smilingly: 

" Well, little one, what is the question ? " 

She blushed confusedly, dropping her eyes, tHen 
answered demurely, with a swift upward glance that, 
for all his absorption, brought the blood to his face. 

" I was wondering if you were going to ask me to 
marry you in August," she murmured. 

The flush died slowly from his cheeks, but the hand 
on hers did not relax its pressure. 

" Would you like it to be in August ? " he asked 
gravely. 

" Would not you ? " she asked, edging away from 
him a little. 

" I shall like anything that will please you," he 

answered. 
21 
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She petulantly dragged away her hand, and rose to 
her feet. 

" I am going inside," she said, an angry flush in 
her eyes. " I do not believe you care a bit ; and I 
am quite sure that I don't. But you are duller than 
a tombstone, and I shall go and ask Mr. Warne to 
amuse me.'* 

She stood for a moment eyeing him with vexed gaze, 
then, suddenly bending forward, she lightly touched 
his face with her lips, and fled into the hut. 

Wyndham sat for some minutes gripping his chair. 
The girlishly amorous caprice of her manner, her easy 
levity, with its half-touched note of anger, its play of 
tempest over untouched depths, fretted finely on his 
nerves. He divined all at once how deep was the dis- 
cord between his will and his interpretation of it; 
and in the flash, he realised that he had been hiding 
from his intentions, that, under all his covenants to 
fulfil his plighted word, there had lurked a hope that 
her love was a thing ephemeral, shallow, void of any 
passion deeper than a pleased vanity. The exact 
equation of his hope to the reality enveloped him in 
a sense of oppressive embarrassment, in a conviction 
of faithless faith, in which he was painfully aware 
that he was none the less bound because unhappily 
and unappreciated. He resolved to dally no longer 
with uncertainty: so seeking Mrs. Trelawney, he 
bluntly proposed to her that his marriage with Gertie 
should take place in the following August. 

He rose early the next morning, a strange sense of 
relief in his mind. Strolling around the garden, he 
suddenly encountered Joyce. He had almost deter- 
mined to forego any explanation, thinking bitterly 
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that the worst she now thought of him, the better it 
would be for her peace. 

The cold way, however, in which she stepped aside 
from the path, piqued him to an attitude of defence. 

" You misjudged my coming here," he said stiffly, 
stopping in front of her. 

" You have no reason to suppose that I gave it so 
much as a thought," she frostily returned. 

" You could have hardly helped doing so," he 
said angtily ; " but perhaps you will accord me the 
justice of believing that I was ignorant of the Trelaw- 
neys' presence here." 

The girl turned on him, a swift gleam of contempt 
in her eyes. 

" How does your ignorance or knowledge affect 
me ? " she said. " You forget yourself. You owe 
me no explanations, and I neither ask nor wish for 
them." 

She swept past him, without a glance, leaving him 
feeling very sore and foolish. 

When Gertie went to seek Joyce after breakfast, the 
latter at first resisted every effort to persuade her to 
accompany Gertie and Wyndham on a riding excur- 
sion. Joyce, smarting under a sense of humiliation, 
was adamantine, till Gertie, reduced to tears, vowed 
that she was spoiling all their pleasure. 

" What a spoilt baby it is ! " said Joyce, moved, at 
last, to a whimsical relenting by Gertie's aJternation 
of petulance and tears. " I suppose I must give in, 
like every one else." 

" Of course ! " cried Gertie, her face at once radi- 
ant. " Come on. The * gees ' are all ready, and 
Gerard is waiting." 
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Joyce's eyes were shining, and her laughter was gay 
and careless, as they rode out together. Her heart 
was hot to show so utter an indifference to Wyndham's 
presence as would effectually remove any conceit the 
past might have provoked in his mind. He met her 
mood halfway, and the crisp morning air brought 
them all in excellent humour to the little plateau to 
which they were bound. 

The spot lay in the centre of a crater-shaped valley, 
about a mile in diameter, around which the kopjes 
rose in serried jagged ranks. The edge of the plateau 
overhanging a drop of some five hundred feet to the 
plain, where a vast thick bush brooded, darkly purple 
in the silence and shiver of the light. Opposite them, 
a broad stream of water leapt clear into the air, fall- 
ing in a sheer sheet of flashing spray to a ledge some 
three hundred feet below, whence, from beneath an 
opalescent foamy cloud of mist, it spread in a hun- 
dred glittering channels, down a polished slope of 
granite, to the shelter of the bush. 

The three had dismounted and off-saddled, and were 
standing at the edge of the plateau, gazing in silence 
at the scene before them. The soft hum of the distant 
falling water hung drowsily in the air ; every now and 
then a group of bright-plumed " Kaffir Chiefs '' * flew 
chattering from cover to cover, lending deeper pro- 
fundity to the ensuing silence and gloom. A hawk, 
circling slowly in the blue above, suddenly lanced 
into the depths, cleaving the air in front of them, like 
an arrow. Wyndham bent swiftly forward, follow- 
ing its flight. Next moment, with a wild clutch at 
the void, he had vanished over the edge, and only a 

* Pinks. 
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great trickling rent of red soil showed where his feet 
had followed the crumbling earth. For a second 
the two girls gazed into each other's eyes, in dull un- 
comprehending horror. It had happened so swiftly, 
in such terrible silence, that the reality of it seemed 
impossible. How many moments passed in that 
dreadful gaze, neither of the girls ever knew. They 
were electrified to action by the sound of a voice com- 
ing as if from under their feet, — a voice muffled, tense, 
vibrant in harsh appeal. 

" Joyce ! " it called. " Joyce ! " 

With a gasping sob, the girl flung herself to the 
earth, and peered over the edge of the cliff. Eight 
feet below her, his hand gripping a straggling thorn, 
his feet resting on an almost imperceptible ledge, was 
Wyndham. His eyes were fixed upward, his lips pale 
and twitching. The girl grew sick and dizzy at the 
sheer depths beneath him, depths down which the iron- 
stone polished wall seemed to gleam in sentient malevo- 
lence. 

" Throw a bridle down," called Wyndham hoarsely. 
The tranced, strained look in the girl's rigid face terri- 
fied him. Next moment, as Joyce vanished, Gertie's 
face grew over the brink, and her voice, trembling, 
tearful, reached him. 

" Are you hurt ? " she said. 

He tried to smile back at her, reassuringly. 

" Not much ! " he said, though the clenched white 
lips belied the words. " Left wrist sprained and use- 
less ! Tell Joyce to hurry." 

A sick fear was growing in his heart ; for beneath 
his hand, the thorn, which alone stood between him 
and the depths below, was giving inch by inch, the 
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dry earth trickling, like the sand of an hour-glass, 
down his arm and face. 

Joyce's voice broke in upon his growing stupor. 

" I have fastened one end of a bridle to a girth 
which is tight round a stout tree/' she cried. " Here 
is the other end. Catch." 

She lowered it carefully, and as it reached his face, 
he gathered in the slack with his teeth, till it was taut. 
Then, still holding it fiercely gripped in his jaws, he 
bent his head to his hand and, with a sudden convul- 
sive grab, seized the bridle. The thorn, torn from 
its last roots by the jerk, fell across his face. He 
shook himself free of it, smiling upwards at the quiver- 
ing faces bent over the edge. 

I can never pull myself up on one hand,*' he said. 

And you two would not be strong enough. Take 
the fastest horse, Gertie, and go to the nearest kraal. 
Get ropes and men." 

Gertie nodded eagerly. Her heart had been sen- 
sible of a sudden painful contraction when she had 
numbly realised that, in the first stress of his need, he 
had summoned Joyce, and not herself. The commis- 
sion he now gave her restored her spirits. She raced 
to the horses, catching a bridle as she passed. In 
two minutes she was riding down the hill at a pace 
that made Joyce instinctively shut her eyes. But 
Gertie could ride like a Basuto, and the nearest kraal 
was more than a mile away. Head bent, and hair 
flying, she raced out of sight, and Joyce, with a sharp 
drawn breath, peered again over the cliff. 

She could see the veins standing out in great knots 
on the man's face and hand and wrist. To Wyndham, 
the tension was becoming terrible. He dared not 
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move his feet, fearing that the treacherous sun-baked 
shale might give way altogether and leave him hang- 
ing by his unaided arm. As it was, nearly his whole 
weight was on the bridle, as, pressing his feet in 
against the rock, he leant backward, at arm's length. 
As the minutes crept on the muscles in his arm began 
to feel like hot bars of steel, and a burning gripping 
pain closed round his spine and neck, driving the blood 
dizzily, thickly, to his brain. The sky above seemed 
to be swimming around in slow circles, just as the 
hawk had done some minutes — or was it years? — ^be- 
fore. And like the hawk, too, he would go down, 
straight, straight, into the eternal silence. He shook 
off the thought, and its dread fascination, hastily, and 
looked up. 

"How long will she be?" he murmured hoarsely. 
I cannot hold on much longer." 
Wait ! " said Joyce, in tones suddenly hopeful. " I 
will help you." She disappeared, and it seemed to 
Wyndham that he had looked on her for the last 
time. 

Suddenly, he saw the feet of the girl sliding over the 
edge of the cliff. He shut his eyes, a swift horror 
making his brain reel. Was she mad? What wild, 
impossible thing was she attempting? Next moment 
the girl's voice sounded in his ears. 

" Do not move ! " she was saying. " I have made a 
loop of the two curb-reins. The end is fastened. I 
am going to buckle the other round your waist." 

Dumb with wonder, his gaze rested on her. Her 
feet were clinging to the continuation of the ledge 
which his own toes so gingerly gripped. Her left 
hand grasped the bridle, one end of which was buckled 
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round her waist. In the other hand she held a spare 
rein, which she proceeded to pass under his out- 
stretched arm. 

" Take in the slack with your teeth," she said, 
" while I buckle it tight." 

He obeyed her like one in a dream. As the strap 
grew taut, she pulled on it with savage energy. The 
sensation of relief was instantaneous. He turned to- 
wards her, a look of warm gratitude and admiration 
in his face. The girl, marking it, became suddenly 
shy and restrained. Till that moment, she had thought 
nothing of the danger to herself, nor of all that the 
taking of such a risk must imply, to him. She turned 
her head away, leaning it against her outstretched arm. 
The touch of his shoulder, swaying slightly against 
hers, gave her a strange sense of comfort. She looked 
up, presently, wondering how she would ever climb 
back. Up above, it l.ad seemed to easy ; but here, the 
few feet between her face and the edge seemed im- 
passable. She surrendered herself to the situation; 
and the thought came on her that it was terribly sweet 
to be near him like this, linked in so dread a com- 
munion of danger. 

"You must climb back," he said suddenly, — -his 
voice a curious wavering whisper, — " and quickly, be- 
fore your strength goes." 

" I cannot ! " she said ; then, in a strangely clear note, 
added, " I will stay here with you." 

She turned her face full on him. The abandonment 
of the moment's glory was on her, and her eyes were 
shining with that glow of white light one may see at 
times through the breaking crests of waves when 
storm yields to sunshine. 
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Death seemed so very near to them both that no 
sense of shame disturbed her. Any moment the ends 
of the straining bridles might snap, and then. . . . 
Against the destiny of her Hfe, the alternative seemed 
almost desirable. A great wave of despairing revolt 
against the future surged over her, and she cried : 

" If only God would snap the cords that hold us, 
and we could go down, . . . out into the great voids, 
. . . Together ! " 

Wyndham had no time to answer. The sound of 
many voices broke on the smooth air, and next mo- 
ment Gertie, breathless and flushed, peered over the 
brink, and called out: 

" Are you safe ? . . . Joyce ! " 

The perplexity on her face, when she saw Joyce be- 
low, moved Wyndham to an uneasy laugh. Joyce, 
grown suddenly pale, answered her. 

" He was unable to bear the strain," she said ; " so 
I came down with another rope." 

Gertie's eyes blazed on her, in worshipping grati- 
tude. " You plucky darling ! " she cried. " How 
shall I ever thank you? But here are the men, and 
they will have you both up in no time." 

In spite of Wyndham's protests, Joyce insisted on 
him going first, pleading his inability to fasten on the 
stouter cords the natives had brought. The respite 
gave her time to recover her self-control; and when, 
five minutes later, they were both safely landed on the 
plateau, she endured Gertie's embrace and rapturous 
expressions of gratitude with an outward composure, 
which betrayed nothing of the riot in her heart. Yet, 
deep within her, smiting all her late excess of joy to a 
miserable pain, an accusing voice clamoured that she 
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had been traitor to the trust this girl had placed in 
her; and to her nature, essentially frank and loyal, 
there came, for the first time in her life, a shrinking 
fear of meeting the fearless innocent eyes of another. 



CHAPTER IV. 

That same evening found Mrs. Trelawney in the 
verandah, sitting opposite to Wyndham, and engaged 
in a furtive examination of his face. He was lying, 
with bandaged arm, on a lounge-chair, moodily gaz- 
ing up at the stars. Joyce had withdrawn early to her 
room, and, inside the great hut, Gertie was engaged at 
solo-whist with Warne and his wife. 

Mrs. Trelawney was ill at ease. The events of the 
day had excited her to that keen tension of nerves, in 
which women, and more particularly mothers, seem 
gifted with an extraordinary intuitive grasp of what 
is passing in the minds of those with whom their hap- 
piness is connected. Gertie had told her of Wynd- 
ham's perfunctory appreciation of her offer to immo- 
late herself, as she expressed it, in August, but at the 
moment the mother had only laughed at her, having 
fresh in her mind her own conversation with the mag- 
istrate. The cold avoidance shown by Joyce towards 
Wyndham, on the previous day, had excited Mrs. Tre- 
lawney to both wonder and curiosity. Their mutual 
air of restraint, after the accident, seemed to her still 
more remarkable, and coincided but ill with the glances 
she had surprised more than once in Wyndham's eyes 
as they rested on the girl. 

The stern dark brooding face of the magistrate 
hardly invited, at the moment, any effort to force His 
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confidence. But though weak to herself, Gertrude 
Trelawney was not without that hard fibre of native 
strength which so forcibly characterised Joyce. The 
stress of motherhood endows with unexpected cour- 
age even that most timid of animals, the field-mouse. 
The comparison ran in Mrs. Trelawney's own mind, 
bringing a faint smile to her lips. That afternoon she 
had witnessed the overturning of a small stack of the 
long yellow reeds used for thatching. Under them, 
Wame, who had the previous evening killed a puff- 
adder in the vicinity, expected to find the reptile's nest. 
As the last reeds had been pitchforked out, there was 
disclosed the cosy nest of a field-mouse, with six 
or seven young ones huddled against its striped 
silken sides. In its first impulse, the wee terrified 
thing had fled through a crevice of the abutting wall. 
But maternal instinct had proved stronger than fear. 
With wide frightened eyes, it had speedily rushed 
back, its anguished glances fluttering from the circle 
of amused giants around to its squealing little ones. 
Then, it had borne them, one by one, in its mouth, to 
the cavity in the wall, returning again and again in 
frenzied courage, till the last tiny appealing thing was 
rooted out from its refuge and hurried into safety. 

The scene had appealed strongly to Mrs. Trelawney, 
and as she looked ever and again on Wyndham's 
moody face, the memory of it braced her own courage 
to the resolve of seizing this opportunity to speak 
openly to the magistrate. 

"Are you too tired to walk about a little?" she 
asked, bending forward, and speaking in a low voice, 
— for he was beneath the open window. He gave her 
a quick glance of surprise, and rose instantly. 
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" I want to speak to you about Gertie," she con- 
tinued, coming straight to the point, as they got out of 
reach of the house. " It has seemed to me, lately, 
that your engagement to her is not . . . well, — ^al- 
together happy for you. I may be mistaken, and if so, 
you must forgive me." 

As she spoke, they had traversed the compound and 
reached the northern wall, abutting on the cattle-kraal, 
— a large stone enclosure, some twenty paces from 
Joyce's hut. 

For the moment, Wyndham did not answer her, but 
rested moodily gazing down on the shuffling, surging 
mass of black shadowy forms, red eyes, and steaming 
nostrils of the animals beneath. 

" What makes you think that ? " he asked, at last, 
and rather stiffly. 

" May I be quite frank with you ? " she pleaded. 
She laid a hand on his arm, and faced him gravely. 
He nodded shortly, his eyes falling, beneath the search- 
ing directness of her gaze. 

" Since you went to N'Hlabat," she went on softly, 
" I have thought, or at any rate fancied, that your let- 
ters to Gertie showed a restraint, a sort of uncomfort- 
able compunction, that was quite absent from your 
former ones. At the cricket-match, your mood made 
her very unhappy. It may have been her fault, or 
only her fancy : I do not know. To-day it has seemed 
to me that . . . that ... I hardly know how to put it, 
without offending you — ^but frankly, you appear to me 
to be divided in your feelings. 

" Forgive me, if I seem to be prying, but I know, I 
cannot tell you how bitterly, that marriage, when love 
is on one side only, means resentment and misery to 
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both. It is for that I ask you. I do not want my 
child's life made miserable for the sake of any exalted 
sense of duty. Do you love Gertie? Are you sure 
that you want to marry her, that your heart is free 
to follow your word ? " 

Her tone was very grave, almost caressing, in its 
note of gentle pleading. He saw how profoundly she 
was moved, and even while it touched him to the 
quick, he was vaguely wondering what was the mean- 
ing of that subtle indefinable gleam, as of expectant 
hope, that seemed to underlie the anxiety in her eyes. 

For many minutes he made no answer. He was a 
proud man, not prone to confidence, and in some sort 
it humiliated him to feel that his emotions had been 
so transparent. Yet, at heart, he was glad that she 
had spoken, though the very gladness irritated him, as 
he recognised that it hardened his instinctive obsti- 
nacy against allowing any exterior consideration to 
determine his line of conduct. 

To Mrs. Trelawney, watching the fitful shadows of 
his face, the moments seemed leaden. His very si- 
lence was an answer; yet, in a way, it was far from 
composing. 

" Well," she asked, at length, " will you not be frank 
with me ? Will you not trust me ? " 

He faced her, swiftly, holding out his hand. 

" I will trust you," he said simply. " But you 
must leave the decision to myself. Till I went to 
N'Hlabat, I believed that I loved your daughter. 
Now, I realise that, from the first moment I saw the 
girl you have met here, Miss Joyce, the strongest, most 
exigent love man can have for woman, I have for her. 
I have fought it. I fight it still. In time, perhaps, I 
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shall conquer it. You must trust me, as I have trusted 
you. I am very fond of Gertie. I shall marry her, 
and do my best to make her happy. In any case, she 
must never know. Now, you have all the truth." 

As his gaze sought Mrs. Trelawney's face, he was 
troubled to find that she was quietly weeping. He 
turned aside, remorsefully, and leant over the wall. 
The mother's heart was torn by two emotions, beating 
with each pulsation two contrary ways. She felt that 
she had never loved Gertie so much as in this moment, 
when sorrow threatened her. Yet her instinct told 
her that love alone was the key-note to Joyce's demean- 
our towards Wyndham; and the two pictures before 
her filled her with conflicting tumult. On one side, 
the face of Gertie, no longer bright, no longer riante 
in very carelessness of sorrow : on the other, the face 
of Joyce, no longer cold with that desolate air of pride, 
that so infinitely touched the mother's heart. The 
conflict was short : the yearning towards the one was 
too great — the lost hours of the forlorn babe tugged 
at her breast. 

She laid her hand on Wyndham's shoulder, and her 
voice faltered to a whisper, as she spoke. 

" If you do not love Gertie, you must never marry 
her," she said. " I, her mother, beg it. If you do 
love . . . Joyce, . . . marry her! She is worthy. I 
... I myself, have grown to love her . , . almost 
as a daughter." 

She turned swiftly, and left him. The stress of her 
emotion urged Wyndham to a perplexed wonder. 
Then the import of her words suddenly surged on him, 
and he realised that, for the second time, within a 
few hours, another's action had defined for him the 
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purpose towards which he had been occultly groping 
for weeks. 

The thought momentarily exalted him, and he 
seemed to be looking down gratefully on the scattered 
embers of his scruples, charred and lifeless in the fire 
and freedom of his true passion. But the very sud- 
denness of such unveiling urged him to a fierce re- 
coil. To pander to a dishonouring inconsistency in 
thought, had ever seemed to him the most contemptible 
and vitiating of mental phases : and he was confronted 
by the fact that such had been the state into which 
he had drifted. He turned, as it were, to bay against 
the hounding on of his desires, telling himself, with 
fierce insistence, that he would make no contract, no 
decision ; that assurance was not a thing of hours; that 
passion, transitory, dominating, was a temptation to all 
men, and that time alone could differentiate the true 
from the false. 

" I will go early to-morrow," he muttered, " and 
write to her." 

For some time he leant staring vacantly before him, 
his thoughts straying blankly through unpeopled voids. 

The night was intensely still, with a drowsy sleepy 
tingle in the hushed air, in the fitful flickering of the 
mist-swathed stars. The loneliness of the scene 
weighed on him, and the sound of a window being 
opened smote his hearing, with grotesque force, rous- 
ing him to a sudden appreciation of the proximity 
of Joyce. With the thought, and as if in direct mock- 
ery of his resolve, there came on him in full flood the 
memory of that moment on the face of the cliff. The 
spirit of the girl seemed to be hovering in the air at 
his side, her hands to be touching his cheeks in 
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shadowy caresses. The surge of his passion would 
take no denial. It swept aside all objections, all re- 
solves, and in the strenuous rush of its tide, in his 
glorying in its strength, came perception, judicial, per- 
emptory. He owned his duty to Gertie; he must 
marry her. He loved Joyce ; he must forego his love, 
and never see her again. 

He stood rigid, motionless, looking up into the stars, 
praying for strength. He was not a particularly de- 
vout man, but he had that quiet unenthusiastic trust 
in prayer which is, perhaps, the best feature in Meth- 
odism. Yet the more he prayed, the more the knowl- 
edge of his love grew upon him, and the more impos- 
sible did life with another woman appear. His char- 
acter had been formed by a stem adherence to the 
right, in the belief that ultimate happiness lay there. 
He was faced now by the glaring fact that adherence 
to the right, to the pledged word, meant ultimate 
misery. The paradox left him impotent, clamorously 
praying against the spirit of his prayer. The futility 
of it smote him, suddenly, with a sense of the bur- 
lesque, and he flung his arms out towards the cold glit- 
tering of the void above, and cried hoarsely : 

" My God, I cannot give her up.'' 

A faint soft sigh behind him caused him to start 
hastily. He swung round, to stand the next moment 
arrested, electrified, looking straight into the eyes of 
Joyce, her face illumined by the golden light growing 
out of the shadows of the clinging curtains ; her neck 
framed into a falling ruffle of lace ; her gaze fixed on 
him, yearning, irresistible in its abandonment of ap- 
peal, of unconscious surrender. 

That night Joyce had sought her room early. The 
2a 
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tender division of reverence in Wyndham's manner 
towards herself and Gertie had tortured her heart with 
a pain whose increasing stress had rendered it intol- 
erable for her to contemplate them longer together. 
Renunciation was taking hard paths, and her mind re- 
coiled from it in tumultuous rebellion, as she thought 
of Gertie's childish love of being loved, and the picture 
of careless happiness she presented. For a long time 
she had paced to and fro, fighting down the joy and 
the shame that clung, interlinking, round the morning's 
memory. As the incense of its bitter sweetness grew 
on her, she felt that her resistance was getting weaker, 
that her nature craved to abandon itself to the full 
tide of recollection. Under a sudden impulse, she fell 
on her knees and, for the first time in her life, prayed, 
— letting loose all the pent-up passion of her heart. 
Yet was her prayer for renunciation, seeking, as the 
Jesuit Father had bidden her, the passion of strength. 
She groped blindly. Of channels of approach, she 
had none — neither formulae nor traditions. In a wild 
way, she offered herself on the altar of life's futile bit- 
terness, vaguely tortured by an evasive hope that the 
promised straw of strength would meet the outstretch- 
ing of her hands, and float her through the tumult of 
her emotions. 

But no consciousness of strength came, no shadow 
of peace or of consolation— only, after a while, a fev- 
ered feeling of exhaustion, an ashen sense that the 
heat of her fervour was burnt out, and in vain. She 
rose, conscious of a strange arid recklessness. It 
seemed to her that the God of the Jesuit, whom she 
implored, deliberately rejected her, that the bitter 
clinging commanding sweetness of the renunciation 
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she had embraced lost its savour, in this crucial mo- 
ment. For some minutes she walked feverishly up 
and down, a prey to a vexed conflict of despair and 
half-reckless longing. Then, slowly, she began to un- 
dress. Once in her night-gown, however, the very 
thought of trying to sleep irritated her. She half-sat, 
half-lay, on the edge of her bed, idly pulling her long 
unbound hair through her fingers. Through sheer 
fatigue, her mind refused to think consecutively, and 
she slipped insensibly into day-dreams, building en- 
chanted fabrics from the ruins the late battle had left 
in her thoughts. Suddenly, she caught sight of her- 
self in the mirror at the foot of the bed. Impelled by 
a half-bitter curiosity, she began to examine the pic- 
ture in the glass, critically, comparat>ely. The soft 
cashmere gown could not conceal the indolent grace 
of the limbs, the tapering comeliness of the languid 
arm half hiding the gentle wave-like contour of the 
waist and bosom. Till that moment she had never 
looked on her body, save in an abstract unidentifying 
way. Its loveliness, its air of fruitful womanhood, 
startled her to an overwhelming sense of shame, and 
she looked away, quickly, confused and disturbed. In 
the flight of her glance, she caught a vision of her 
face, and the flush of her parted lips, the rebellious 
gloom and passion of her eyes, made her start hastily 
up, burying her face in her hands. A great shyness 
of herself came over her, and she was conscious that 
it made her afraid. She flung herself face downwards 
on the pillow, striving to hide, as it were, from the 
interpretation of this vision she had seen: she had 
looked into her own soul, and the sudden definition of 
its desires terrified her. 
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In the tense stillness of her great emotion, she be- 
came acutely conscious of the sound of voices. Her 
cheeks tingled as she recognised Wyndham and Mrs. 
Trelawney. A great desire came over her to steal 
a glance at him. She fought it, weakly. At last, 
rising, with burning face, she crossed to the window, 
and softly pushed back the folding doors. Parting 
the drawn curtains a little in the centre, she looked 
out. 

Mrs. Trelawney had gone, and Wyndham stood 
alone, with his back towards her. She let her heart 
go out to him, melting to the languorous brooding 
mood of the night. She wondered vaguely of what he 
was thinking, that he stood so rigid and motionless. 
The new consciousness of the power of her love left 
no place in her mind for other thought. No consider- 
ation for herself even occurred to her. All her na- 
ture seemed to float out to him, a sentient force, in- 
stinctive with the voice of her yearning to draw him 
to herself. Then, through the still air, she heard the 
fierce whisper of his words, — " My God, I cannot 
give her up." 

She knew, at once, that it was of her he spoke. 
Not a doubt of it for a moment trembled in her mind. 
A sigh escaped her — ^a sigh of exultant joy, of passion- 
ate tenderness, that flushed her eyes and cheeks, and 
held her lips half parted, mute and breathless. 

It was then that he had turned and met her gaze. 

Wyndham never knew what irresistible magnetism 
of influence drew him to that window. But the glory 
in her face, the waiting of her lips, the love in her 
eyes, bade him, . . . and he came, arms outstretched, 
conscious of the paling of his cheeks, the fierce ham- 
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mering of his heart, his halting steps, — came, till her 
arms, growing out of the shadow, had met his neck 
and drawn him forward, till, without a word, his lips 
met hers, and all thought of will, of duty, of intention, 
melted into a tender tumult of mysterious peace, of 
certain promise no destiny nor doubt might challenge. 

Then a door banged, and Wame's voice smote 
through the night. 

" You go round that way, Gertie," he said. " And 
I will go this ; so between us we will hunt the truant 
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A great fear grew into Wyndham's eyes. To 
whichever side he fled, they would see him coming 
from Joyce's window. In the ey6s of the girl was no 
fear, only the white shining of lingering ecstasy. 

" You must go," she whispered, dropping her arms, 
and drawing back. 

" No I " said Wyndham hoarsely. " They would 
see me." 

Then, before the girl could even divine his inten- 
tion, he had slipped through the window, pulled it to 
and fastened it, glided behind the curtain into her 
room, and was standing close by her side. Dum- 
founded, and suddenly overwhelmed with shame, the 
girl dared not move, dared not so much as lift her 
eyes. 

" Not a sound ! " whispered Wyndham, as the steps 
of Warne and Gertie met outside the window. 

*' He is not here." Gertie's voice was disconsolate. 

" I expect he has gone for a stroll on the veldt. 
Come on ! We will go after him," returned Warne. 

The two in the hut stood breathless, listening to 
the sound of the departing voices. It was not till they 
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had died away, that Wyndham turned and looked on 
the girl. She stood before him, tremWing in the soft 
clinging robe, her hair enveloping her to the waist, 
her face bathed in melting glows of tenderness, humil- 
ity, shame. The revelation of her, thus, in all the 
tremulous appeal of her womanhood, wrought on his 
nature, instinctively pure and reverent, like the sudden 
vision of her guardian-angel. His breath came in a 
swift sob, and his hands covered his eyes as, with an 
almost irresponsible movement, he bent his head. 

The action unloosed in the woman's soul its full ca- 
pacity for generosity. For a moment, she swayed to- 
wards him, her bosom heaving, her arms fluttering 
out, a light of passionate yearning in her eyes. Sud- 
denly, the mute, motionless, certain homage of his at- 
titude pulsed, like the echo of her prayer, into the 
full diapason of her weakness, resolving its faltering 
tumult into an exaltation keen and sweet. 

She glided past him, a strange shining in her face, 
and opened the door. 

Without a word, without a look, he passed out into 
the night, walking with unsteady steps over the veldt. 

Closing the door softly, the girl, with quivering lips, 
fell on her knees by the bed, and buried her burning 
face in her hands. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Mr. Trelawney wants us to go back to-day." 

Mrs. Trelawney laid an open letter on the breakfast- 
table, and looked around, with a faint smile. In a 
way, she was glad. The tension was growing very 
great, and she felt a consuming need of loneliness, 
to enable her to think clearly. 

" Well, it would seem a bit lonely here, now that 
Gerard is gone,'' Gertie remarked, with a naive disre- 
gard of her hosts. Wyndham had already departed. 
He had met Wame and Gertie on the veldt, the pre- 
ceding evening, and intimated that he was neglecting 
his business. 

" Commend me to a love-sick girl," said Warne 
teasingly, " for real courtesy and gratitude." 

" Goodness ! You needn't talk ! " cried the girl. 
" Loo is like a moulting love-bird when her dear lit- 
tle Tommy isn't cooing round the nest." 

She fled, laughing, from the hut, pursued by Mrs. 
Warne, who, though married for seven years, had not 
lost the blushing shyness of her " teens " at any allusion 
to her love for the husband whom she still regarded 
as the sweetheart of days gone by. 

Mrs. Trelawney was left alone with Joyce. She 
crossed the room, and halted by the girl's side. 

" You look pale, almost unhappy," she said gently. 
" It would make me very glad, if you would always 
look on me as a friend." 

343 
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A great desire welled up in the girl's heart to cast 
herself into this woman's arms and respond to her 
sympathy. But an awkwardness of restraint, of sud- 
den mistrust, held her back. The very tenderness of 
the other, -n inexplicable look, half as of yearning, 
half as of concealment, in the dark curious eyes, filled 
Joyce with an indefinable thrill which, though not ex- 
actly fear, was as some subtle prescience of a cause 
for fear. She flushed a little, answering quietly : 

" I ought to be very happy. The Warnes are almost 
too kind. It is very good of you to offer me your 
friendship." 

The eyes of the elder woman suddenly lowered, the 
long lashes sprayed with the glisten of arrested tears. 
She slipped her arm timorously, shyly, round the 
other's waist. 

" Once," she said, and her tone was almost a 
whisper, " once when I lost my father and mother, I 
knew, for a long time, what it was to be lonely, in spite 
of kind friends. Now, when I see it in others, it 
draws out my heart to them. Will you promise me 
something? Will you promise me that, if ever you 
are in need, in real need, of a friend, you will come to 
me?" 

There was a note of vibrating passion, of almost 
painful appeal, in her voice, that wrapped the girl in 
a swift mood of half-frightened tenderness. 

** Yes, I promise ! " she whispered simply, with a 
shy glance into the other's yearning eyes. 

Mrs. Trelawney suddenly bent forward, and kissed 
her, and then abruptly turned away, saying hoarsely, 
" I am upset, child. Run aw?iy, and say good-bye 
to Gertie." 
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Joyce walked out into the strenuous glare of the 
sunlight, like one in a dream. A great pain was at 
her heart, a wild singing in her ears. The touch of 
this woman's lips, the tremulous clinging of her arm, 
— what strange electric, haunting sweetness of com- 
fort they had brought to her, tingling through her 
still, like the thrall of some evasive memory! Sud- 
denly, a pair of young arms were thrown round her 
waist, and Gertie's laughing voice sounded in her ears. 

" Dreaming in the sunshine gives you freckles," she 
said demurely. " Come and be cosy under the 
peaches. I have a basket full of luscious strawberries, 
and we will enjoy ourselves." 

She dragged Joyce over to a comer of the garden 
sheltered from the sim, forced her into a chair, and 
contentedly subsided at her feet. 

*' Now ! " she said. " We can begin where we left 
off, when that wretch Gerard interrupted us. I have 
not had a chance with you since he came, and I am 
dying to hear all about it." 

" About what ? " asked Joyce. 

" Why, the vicar at Mount Lipton, of course," re- 
plied Gertie innocently. " Every one says that he is 
dying for you, and, as we came here, we met him smil- 
ing to himself, as if he had just received some very 
good news." 

A hot flush dyed Joyce's face, and her forehead 
gathered into an angry frown. It had never struck 
her that Wrixon's revelation, with its mandate pf 
secrecy, had still left her just as open to the insatiable 
appetite for gossip, that the country-side enjoyed. 
She was tempted, for an instant, to take Gertie into 
her confidence. But apart from her promise, Joyce 
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instinctively revolted from the idea of acknowledging 
to any one that she was Wrixon's daughter. She mis- 
trusted him, and since the Sunday, she had been 
gloomily asking why he had left her so long among 
the Heissmanns. But most, her heart misgave her, 
when she recalled his look as he explained that her 
mother was dead. She had a sensitive ear for the 
truth, and the conviction that "he had lied, then, lay on 
her, heavily, sealing her lips. Why this conspiracy 
to keep her from the knowledge of her mother? — she 
asked herself, only to turn from the answer with pale 
lips, and hunted defiant eyes, and a soul resolute on 
silence. 

How silly vou are ! " she said, at last. 
But is it not true ? " persisted Gertie teasingly, 
enjoying the effect. 

" If he were the last man on earth," cried Joyce, " it 
would be just as impossible as it is to-day, for me 
to be anything more to him than I am now." 

" But have you told him so? " Gertie asked. " He 
looked so very beaming and happy." 

" He is coming on Sunday for his answer, and it 
will be as I told you," replied Joyce coldly. 

Gertie sprang up, overturning the strawberries, and 
impetuously hugged her. 

" I am awfully glad," she said. " For you are far 
too good for him. Do you know," — she went on, 
drawing back to arm's length, and examining the grave 
face before her, with disconcerting scrutiny, — " I think 
you would suit Gerard much better than I do. Next 
time he is in one of his solemn moods I shall tell 
him so." 

" I forbid you to do any such thing," cried Joyce, 
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in tones so strained and harsh, that the younger girl 
was startled into a sudden silence. Joyce had risen to 
her feet, and her face was pale to the lips. She 
laughed awkwardly, confronted by the quick con- 
sciousness of her unnecessary wrath. 

" I hate joking on such subjects," she said apolo- 
getically, and, linking her arm in the other's, drew her 
slowly towards the house. Gertie accompanied her, 
in thoughtful moodiness. Beneath her lig^ht and 
laughing gaiety were many hidden depths of strong 
feeling, and much quickness of perception. The jar- 
ring note of pain in Joyce's voice echoed, in Gertie, 
to a waking world of revelation : and she whispered to 
herself, " She loves him ! " and then, next moment, 
" And he ? — Is this the cause ? " 

A foreign note of hardness in the radiance of 
Gertie's spirits during the journey home found an 
irritating echo in Mrs. Trelawney's mind. She told 
herself wearily that Gertie was getting flippant, and it 
was with a sensation of acute relief that she reached 
the shelter of her own cool room. Her husband had 
greeted her on her arrival with sardonic politeness, 
under which he hardly attempted to conceal a show 
of latent menace. 

" I am going to-morrow," he said, " to Kokstad, and 
shall not be back till Tuesday or Wednesday. When 
I return, I will trouble you for an hour's private con- 
versation. Meanwhile, you will understand that I for- 
bid you having any further connection with that gover- 
ness of the Wames." 

Alone in her own room, Mrs. Trelawney was sur- 
prised to find that the dread his words had at the 
moment inspired in her, gave place to a sullen resent- 
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m^nt. Love, she had never pretended to give him, 
and he had never sought after it. But she had been 
a faithful wife, and he owed his present position, in 
no small degree, to the money she had brought him. 
The blood tingled painfully to her face as she recalled 
the thoughts that, six months ago, had dragged her 
emotions hauntingly round Wrixon. It was with an 
unspeakable feeling of relief, that she realised that 
that old passion lay dead now and ashen, — that, at 
worst, its power had been but as the reflex of her 
longing for the daughter, so strangely, so unexpectedly 
found. The thought of him, however, brought back 
her pervading fear of his pursuit of Joyce ; and though 
she was almost satisfied that Joyce loved Wyndham, 
yet she did not dare leave to such chance the solution 
of her anxieties on the girl's behalf. Under the stress 
of them, she wrote to Bob Smith, begging him to act 
for her, in the manner he thought best. Doubt as to 
her husband's knowledge being now no longer pos- 
sible, she felt an instinctive fear of linking herself to 
Wrixon by sharing with him the secret of Joyce's 
identity, and she trusted the old bookkeeper to guard 
well her own name. She handed the letter to the mail- 
carrier, early on the following morning, begging him 
to deliver it, personally. 

As she was returning, she found Gertie at the gate, 
and the two stood for a minute, chatting. 

" See ! " said the girl suddenly. " There goes Mr. 
Wrixon! He is going to have a long ride for 
nothing." 

'What do you mean ? " asked her mother sharply. 
He is due at the Lenimandi to-morrow," Gertie 
replied. " He has asked Joyce to be his wife, and is 
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going to Mount Frere to-day, and on to the Wames 
to-morrow, for his answer." 

She turned lightly away, conscious of a new note 
of irony in her voice, which she feared would incite 
her mother to questions. Mrs. Trelawney, left alone 
at the gate, stood as if turned to marble. The news 
seemed to numb every faculty she possessed. Before 
her stony gaze, the little homestead in the Lenimandi 
Valley rose in vivid detail. She pictured the meeting 
of the two, the weary desolation of Joyce's face yield- 
ing to a consenting flush beneath the magnetic per- 
suasiveness she herself knew of old. She must go, 
and go herself, in spite of, even in defiance of, her 
husband's command. Bob Smith might be too late. 
The thought beat in dumbly at her mind, giving her 
a strange sensation as of looking out of a murky win- 
dow at the drizzle and drip of a steady rain. The rest 
of the day she passed in a kind of frenzied calm, driv- 
ing Gertie into a desperate state of sulks, in which she 
went off at last to seek consolation with the doctor's 
innumerable babies. 

The dawn had not broken when Mrs. Trelawney 
rose, after a sleepless night, and hastily dressed. She 
scribbled a short note to Gertie, saying simply, " I 
have gone out on a visit, and shall not be back till 
late. Go over to the doctor's for the day, and if you 
love me, do not chatter about me." She slipped the 
note under the girl's door, and creeping down the 
stairs, made her way to the stables. Her practised 
fingers soon had the horse saddled, and in few minutes 
more, she was riding hard across the veldt, towards 
Mount Frere. 

Mile after mile, she swept along, under the paling 
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sky, till the stars, to her fevered brain, seemed to be 
reeling through circles of rosy mist. The sun, com- 
ing up bright and clear, smote full in her face as she 
reached the Gap, and, for the first time, drew rein. 
Her horse, quivering and lathered to a foam, turned 
on her, wide inflamed eyes, as she loosened the girths 
and wiped its dripping mouth with a handful of cool 
grass. 

The plain below lay slumberous and silent, and only 
in the distance behind her did a solitary speck denote 
an approaching sign of life. A great sob of relief rose 
in her throat, as she realised that it was, in all prob- 
ability, Wrixon, and that she was thus in time. She 
remounted, and rode more slowly down the hill. 
Once on the flat, she urged her horse on again, never 
drawing rein till the jaded beast, reeking and panting, 
halted, with a great lurch, in the Warnes' compound. 

She sprang lightly to the ground, and looked around 
her, a sharp fear growing in her heart. No thought 
of shame, of questions, disturbed her : her will was set 
like steel, now, to brave all. But the silence, the 
closed store, the absence of any sign of life, smote her 
to a sudden dread that her errand was in vain. She 
was about to call out, when a Kaffir woman came 
strolling leisurely from one of the huts and halted, with 
hands uplifted and mouth agape, in front of her. 

" Where is the Koos ? " she asked impatiently. 

" A long way, inkosikasi," was the reply, in that 
irritating, unexplanatory drawl, which only Kaffirs can 
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Whose kraal ? " demanded Mrs. Trelawney. 
"They make picnic, Bushmen's cave side," re- 
plied the girl, with a grin. 
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" Six more miles ! " thought Mrs. Trelawney, with 
a sinking heart, as she looked on the quivering flanks 
of her horse. 

There was something of the grim iron set of old 
Farmer Richards' lips about Mrs. Trelawney's mouth, 
as she walked swiftly to the horse and tightened the 
girths again. Two minutes later she had wheeled 
sharply out of the gate, and was trotting slowly over 
the veldt. But the horse was spent, and when within 
a couple of miles of the caves, hopelessly foundered. 
She looked at it, stupidly, as it lay there at her feet, 
helpless, panting, a bloody froth dabbling its quiver- 
ing nostrils. Till then she had hardly been conscious 
of her own fatigue. Now the earth suddenly seemed 
to spin around her, the glare of the sun to be intoler- 
able in its dizzy coppery pitilessness. Immediately on 
her left was a hut. She staggered towards it, blindly, 
wondering, with a sense of stupid vagueness, if the 
occupants would give her anything to drink. 

As she entered the doorway, she paused, vacantly 
aware of the crumbling walls, the riven thatch, the 
wind-gathered refuse eloquent of long years of deser- 
tion. She never noticed the approach of a horseman 
behind her. Her brain was numbly wondering where 
and when she had seen this hut before. The recogni- 
tion came upon her suddenly : it was the hut of Oolami, 
the roof that had witnessed her shame and her agony. 
Her head fell forward on her hands. She felt that 
the punishment of God was pursuing her to death. 
For some moments she stood motionless, save for a 
slight swaying of the body to and fro. 

Meanwhile, the horseman outside, seeing her enter, 
hurried on. Wrixon had ridden straight for the ren- 
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dezvous. He had believed the woman in front to be 
Joyce. She was of about the same height, and the 
slant of the level light threw a dazzle around her 
figure, that aided the illusion. He cast a glance of 
amazement at the foundered horse, and, slowly dis- 
mounting, linked his bridle to a post, and entered the 
hut. 

The sound of his step startled Mrs. Trelawney to 
a sudden consciousness. She turned quickly, and 
confronted him, to fall back with a faint gasp and 
hands outthrown. 

" You I " he said ..." I thought it was . . ."— 
Then he stopped, a feeling of strange confusion steal- 
ing over him, under the stress of her wide questioning 
eyes. They stood regarding each other, in a dread 
silence, against which the brooding stillness without 
seemed, to the woman, to be beating with leaden pain- 
ful pulses. It was the first time they had met alone, 
since, in the same place, they had parted. The mem- 
ory of it was rioting in both their minds, driving the 
blood to Wrixon's face in a dull flush, marbling the 
woman's cheeks to a trembling pallor. Never, till 
that moment, had she known how her soul was sick- 
ened against him in bitter revolt ; yet in that moment, 
Wrixon suddenly felt that never, till then, had he real- 
ised how this woman, alone in all the world, had the 
power to unchain a tumult of passion in him, that 
shredded every fibre of his will, leaving his con- 
sciousness of purpose fluttering like a frayed lute- 
string to the vague uncertain touch of his shifty 
emotions. 

His paternal sentimentalism for Joyce swept him, 
suddenly, into the vortex of a sick yearning towards 
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her mother, in the stress of which the chaotic move- 
ments of a flabby penitence gravitated into erotic re- 
solves of restitution. The quickened pulses of the 
fervour which ha I thrilled him as he entered the hut, 
beat easily to the subtler sway of another touch, that, 
in the sudden glow of memory, invested the moment 
with a sort of legitimate necessity for tenderness. 
Gertrude was still ripely beautiful; and the strange 
light in her eyes did not tend to dissipate the conceit 
growing in his own. 

She half-read his thoughts, dimly divining the 
change and tumult in them. For a moment, she, too, 
had swayed to the force of memory, her heart faintly 
stirring to the haunting echo of her life's one hour 
of intoxicating joy. The very change in his re- 
gard rudely dispelled her tenderness, reminding her 
sharply of Joyce, and bringing to her eyes a sudden 
fear which, under the meaning of his gaze, trembled 
into a shudder of repulsion. The sight gave him 
courage. Like all egoists, he was something of a 
coward and a bully, finding in the presence of an- 
other's fear a moral sanction for himself. 

" Gertrude ! " he said, in his softest tone, advancing 
with palms outstretched, with an eager air of penitence 
at struggle with the assurance of absolution. 

The swift change in her electrified him to a faltering 
halt. She had recoiled, throwing out a warning hand, 
her eyes glittering with cold contempt. 

" You thought I was Joyce," she said, her scorn of 
him vibrating keenly in her voice. " Why are you 
here to meet that girl ? What is Joyce to you ? " 

Her beauty enthralled him, stirring him to a lie. 

" I will tell you the truth," he said. " Gertrude, T 
23 
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have never ceased to love you. It was the bitterest 
moment of my life when I found you married. I sup- 
ported my misery in silence and fortitude, till you 
came to Mount Lipton. Then, indeed, I plumbed the 
depths of despair. I tried, in my wretchedness, to 
find some distraction, some human being to relieve my 
loneliness. Something in the girl Joyce reminded me 
of you. I offered her a home, hoping, if she turned 
out well, to adopt her." 

" To adopt her ! " faltered Mrs. Trelawney, gazing, 
with wide eager eyes, into his face. 

^' Why not ? " he replied mournfully. " She was 
alone, a ... a waif of the veldt. Why should she 
not be happy in adding to my happiness? Have you 
ever thought how lonely you left me? Ah, Ger- 
trude ! " — he went on, encouraged by the relief and the 
softening in her face, — " how different it might all 
have been, . . . nay, might be even yet! Dear one, 
have you quite forgotten? Is there no little platform 
of the past where we two may stand, and begin again 
the future? If I may not, now, be all in all to you, at 
least let me be your friend. But . . . ah, dearest, 
. . . if you would ... if I might be all in all! . . . 
There are other lands: . . . and I would give up 
everything." 

Her shrinking had lured him further than he had 
had any thought of going. Never had she seemed so 
lovely to him as now, so hovering on the brink of 
surrender, her body swaying, trembling away from 
him, her hands but half concealing the burning of her 
face. The undisciplined fervour of his sentimentalism 
had intoxicated him, and his sleepy imagination 
drifted along the facile path of dreams, lapped in the 
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sensuous delights of the atmosphere that flows ever 
warmly round castles in the air. With its usual facil- 
ity, the vehicle of his words had run away with him, 
giving head and impetus to his passion. It was of 
his pulpit habit, — ^the habit of semblance of emotion, 
of fatty unction, that must glide to its peroration at 
any price; — ^that, and the veritable desire of her, 
bursting through the bonds by which she had so long 
baffled him. His voice had dropped to a mellow 
quivering whisper as he uttered the last word, and, 
gaining her side, he attempted to draw her hands into 
his own. 

She did not even attempt to resist him. 

An indescribable pity for him had taken possession 
of her, — ^pity of his weakness, of his unprincipled 
blackguardism : the last wave of her love, breaking on 
the invincible meanness of his response, wailed into 
a shattered surge of tenderness that was its own 
requiem. 

She dropped her hands from her face, and laid them 
on his shoulders, confronting him with eyes grave, 
gentle, strangely shining. The pity in them brought 
a dull burning flush to the man's brow. For the first 
time, he felt a damning sense of inferiority to this 
woman creep over him ; and in that one look, he real- 
ised that he had lost for ever his old sway, that he 
was for ever fallen from his pedestal, degraded even 
past contempt. He flinched, as if struck, and shrank 
back. Her hands on his shoulders held him firm. 
Her gaze riveted him in an indescribable electric com- 
mand. 

For a moment she looked him through and through. 
Then, very softly, she said: 
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"And what of our daughter, . . . your daughter? 
Do you not know that Joyce is our daughter? " 

With a quick gasp, he turned, recoiling from her, 
realising that, in his paling face and fluttering lips, 
conviction trembled, self-betrayed. The baseness of 
his deceit lay on him with intolerable weight, goading 
him to the liar's limit of justification. 

" I do not believe it ! " he cried hoarsely, passion- 
ately. " You cannot prove it." 

Like a picture, before him stretched the panorama 
of his late visions, and, overshadowing their crumb- 
ling ruin, the memory of his intentions in regard to 
Joyce. The contemplation of it choked him with 
shame and confusion and a fierce rage of resentment. 

" It is true," she said calmly. " I have all the 
proofs; — ^your letters to the bank at Umzimkulu; the 
identification of Vrau Heissmann and Mrs. Richards ; 
every detail. The child was stolen from me twenty 
years ago. I only discovered the truth last week." 

" Why did you not tell me at first ? " he cried, turn- 
ing fiercely on her. " Why did you come here at all ? " 

" I came to tell Joyce," she replied. " Till I was 
told that you were seeking to make her your wife, I 
thought that it was you who had stolen her." 

A great silence fell on them. Wrixon stood leaning 
against the door, his head sick and dizzy. His one 
thought was that he had been cheated, and by him- 
self, — ^that in grasping at the distorted shadow of the 
sick yearning which for twenty years had haunted him 
with varying reproach and intermittent desire he had 
lost the real substance of his longing. For a moment 
the vision of the life he might have led with mother 
and daughter rose before him, — something to live for. 
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to love, something to brace him to higher effort. He 
grasped at the thought wildly, incoherently, telling him- 
self with superb egoism that it was not too late, that, 
at least, he could take Joyce away, and begin life 
afresh. 

Hardly had he formulated the thought, when Bob 
Smith, followed by Joyce, entered the hut. The two 
men exchanged swift hostile glances. 

" He knows. Bob ! " cried Mrs. Trelawney hastily. 
Joyce went up to her, and shyly greeted her, wonder- 
ing what cause had brought her back from Mount 
Lipton, and to that spot. 

" I met old Bob," said the girl, " as I was riding 
here, and he insisted on coming with me. I had a 
message to deliver to Mr. Wrixon here, but it won't 
take me a minute. Will you come on with us after- 
wards to the caves ? " 

She was surprised at the swift flush of relief that 
leapt to Mrs. Trelawney's eyes. 

The secret might still have remained concealed, but 
for Wrixon. He had no thought for the girl, none for 
the mother. The idea of their shame never occurred 
to him. With the blind directness of the habitual 
egoist, he was prompted only by the desire of securing 
his own aim and pleasure, with no thought of the price 
which others would have to pay, and with little enough 
reverence for his own late statements. 

With hasty strides, he crossed the hut, his hands 
outstretched. 

" Joyce ! " he cried. " My girl ! My darling ! You 
have kept your word. You will come, is it not so? 
You will be in fact, as you are in truth, my daughter? " 

The girl shrank from him, startled by his vehe- 
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mence. She cast an appealing gaze from Bob Smith to 
Mrs. Trelawney, vaguely alarmed by the fear in the 
latter's eyes. During the week, she had pondered 
deeply over Wrixon's revelation. Her profound mis- 
trust of him was not easily put aside, and she had re- 
solved that, for the present at all events, she would 
remain with the Warnes, leaving it to her father to 
make known her proper position. When later she 
should become habituated to the thought of it, it 
would, she told herself, always be easy to make such 
changes as might prove fitting. 

She now regarded her father curiously. At the mo- 
ment, she was conscious only of an overwhelming 
sentiment of repulsion and unhappiness. 

" It seems so difficult to believe," she stammered, at 
length. " I can hardly realise that it is true." 

Her eyes mutely questioned Gertrude and Bob. 
Mrs. Trelawney could not speak. She dared not meet 
the girl's gaze. Bob's voice broke the awkward pause. 

" It's true enough," he said gruffly. " Wuss luck 
to it ! " 

" Ah ! " cried Wrixon, divining the inimical atmos- 
phere, " do not think of the past ! If my life appears 
to you to have been worthless, it is because it had 
nothing in it worth striving for. You are my 
daughter. Come with me ! We will make a home to- 
gether. I will take you back to the old country. I 
will live my life for you, and we shall be happy. 
Come ! " 

She turned from him, clinging to Mrs. Trelawney. 

Presently, constrained by his haggard face and pit- 
eous air, she walked up to him, with head erect, and 
suffered his embrace. Despite her control, the contact 
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of his lips, the touch of his hands, made her involun- 
tarily recoil. As she sought Gertrude's side again, 
Bob Smith approached Wrixon. 

" Ain't you done enough mischief ? " he growled, in 
a whisper. ** Come out ! Leave 'em together, an' give 
'em time to straighten out their ideas ! " 

Wrixon cast on the two, linked in that mutual half- 
embrace, a regard jealous and suspicious; but he 
allowed the old man to lead him away. As he reached 
the door, however, Joyce's voice stopped him. 

" Stay ! " she said quietly, a curious electric timbre 
vibrating through her tone. 

She walked slowly towards them, her eyes burning 
into her father's face. 

" There is one question I want to ask you," she went 
on, " before I can answer yours. You say you are my 
father, and though it seems curious to me, yet I am 
forced to believe it. But since you are my father, tell 
me, who was my mother, and when was it that she was 
killed, as you said, by the Basutos ? " 

Wrixon fell back, speechless with confusion. Ger- 
trude, with rigid face and eyes ablaze, gazed on him, a 
terrified dumb entreaty on her lips. Bob Smith, with 
a muttered curse, pushed Wrixon roughly back, and, 
as he reeled into the sunlight, the old man stepped 
after him, softly pulling to the door. 



CHAPTER VI. 

For some minutes Joyce stood gazing vacantly at 
the closed door. The sudden anxiety on the old man's 
face had troubled her even more than the confusion 
betrayed by Wrixon. To think clearly was impos- 
sible : her brain was as a rushing vortex of incoherent 
ideas which vaguely defied definite perception. She 
turned slowly towards Mrs. Trelawney, who, with 
head bent, leant heavily against the wall, quietly 
sobbing. 

One instant Joyce gazed at her, a shadow of fear 
creeping into her wide eyes. Then, slowly, the blood 
mounted to her face, burning hotly, painfully, to her 
cheeks, her eyes, her brow : the truth had dawned on 
her, dumbly, intensely, as though written in great red 
letters on a sultry sky against a far distant quivering 
sheet of summer-lightning. 

Once presented, all her recollections of this woman, 

hitherto so perplexing and discordant, rushed together 

into a coherent harmony, whose trembling music 

awakened a flood of responsive echoes in her own 

heart. Their first meeting, the other's strange 

manner of timorous affection, her presence there, 

the bowed shame of her shrinking form, — the 

stress of it all tingled through Joyce's mind, her 

thoughts chasing each other through conflicting moods 

of tenderness, of joy, of humiliation. Yet she was 
360 
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conscious that, through all the troubled tumult of her 
emotions, she was held hushed, spellbound, almost 
tranquil, by the dominating echo of that moment when 
Wyndham had stood before her in her hut, and her 
whole being trembled out to him. It was so easy 
now, the comprehension of the hour of love's 
weakness. 

An overwhelming tenderness for the bowed trem- 
bling figure before her surged into Joyce's soul. She 
approached her softly, timidly, a warm glow shining 
in her eyes. With a sudden movement, she drew the 
cowering form into her arms, and as the hands of the 
other woman crept around her, fearingly, clingingly, 
Joyce raised the tear-stained face, and whispering — 
" Mother," bent, and kissed her on the lips. 

A great silence gathered about them. The mother's 
arms were tight clasped now around the girl's neck, 
her fevered face pressed against the sheltering bosom. 
The shadow of a solemn peace brooded over them, and 
through its profound tranquillity, one single fact 
loomed clear before the girl's yearning gaze. The hour 
spoken of by the Jesuit Father had come, — ^the hour of 
her life's renunciation. Gertie was her own sister, and 
Gerard must never give her up. It was she herself, 
who must renounce him, renounce all, even this new 
bitter sweetness of a mother's love. She must go 
away, far from temptation, far from the vicinity where 
her presence would entail only misery and shame. 
From that moment, she never faltered, and into the 
clear shining eyes, there grew something of the peace 
the Jesuit Father had promised her. 

Presently, the thought of Wrixon recurred to her. 
Though shrinking from all appearance of seeking 
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explanation, she felt constrained to ask one question. 
She framed it without show of emotion, her voice a 
clear unfaltering whisper. 

" Did my father abandon you wilfully ? " 

The mother, her head bowed still in its shamed 
refuge, faltered out the history of her child's birth 
and loss. Joyce listened gravely, her arms drawing 
more protectingly round her mother, her eyes suddenly 
dewed with tears. 

" Poor little mother," she said very softly, as Ger- 
trude concluded. ..." Come ! You must return 
home. No one must know, no one. You must go 
home at once, and I will write to you." 

She released her mother, gently, and moved to the 
window. 

" Have you had breakfast ? " she asked, turning 
suddenly. 

Mrs. Trelawney shook her head, smiling faintly. 

" Then we will go back to the homestead," said 
Joyce cheerfully. " I will give you breakfast, and then 
you must hurry back." 

Suddenly, the mother flung herself on the girl's 
breast, her face turned beseechingly to the grave 
tender face above her. 

" My darling ! my baby ! " she cried. " Can you ever 
forgive me?" 

" More ! " whispered Joyce, her lips suddenly grown 
tremulous. " I love you, and shall love you always, 
with all my heart." 

For a moment they lingered in a close embrace, 
then Mrs. Trelawney, controlling herself with an 
effort, released Joyce, and moved towards the door. 

Outside, the Reverend Mowbray Wrixon and Bob 
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Smith were sitting some little distance apart, silent 
and scowling. 

As Joyce and her mother appeared, Wrixon started 
to his feet. 

" Joyce ! " he cried. " You will come with me, your 
father?" 

She regarded him, fixedly ; and there was something 
in the cold marble impassivity of her face that smote 
him worse than scorn. 

*' I have found my mother," she said simply, and, 
passing her arm around Gertrude's waist, walked on 
to the horses. 

Wrixon fell back gloomily, his face for a moment 
eloquent of a genuine feeling. He sank on to a stone, 
his hands falling limply between his knees, — a picture 
of bereavement and despair. 

Bob Smith regarded him with a sidelong glance, in 
which scorn, contempt, and compunction mingled 
curiously. 

" If I thought you'd care a damn in a month," he 
growled brusquely, " Fd be sorry for you. But you 
won't. You'll make a sermon of it, drat you. Good- 
day ! " 

He hobbled nimbly after the others. 

" You take my old pony, ma'am," he said, as he 
reached them, and scanned Mrs. Trelawney's horse. 
"I'll bring on this 'ere poor beast. 'E ain't fit to 
travel quick, but I'll 'ave 'im into Mt. Lipton by the 
time you arrive." 



CHAPTER VII. 

At about the hour when Mrs. Trelawney was re- 
garding her foundered horse, Vrau Heissmann was 
knocking at her door in Mt. Lipton. 

The knowledge that she had drawn the last sover- 
eign had not heavily weighed upon the Vrau's elastic 
spirits, as long as she could contemplate that inter- 
esting coin. But when its exchange-value in liquor 
had eventually been exhausted, the ensuing period of 
enforced temperance had reduced the Vrau to a state 
of chronic thirst in which she was ready to take any 
risk, however desperate. She had arrived in Mt. 
Lipton, bent on plunder, during the absence of the 
Trelawneys at the Lenimandi. On their return, she 
watched in vain, during the Saturday afternoon, for an 
opportunity to carry out her intentions towards Mrs. 
Trelawney. But learning, on the Sunday, that the 
magistrate was absent, she presented herself at the 
house, and refusing to be set aside by the servant, 
boldly marched into the morning-room, where Gertie 
was already taking her breakfast. 

" Don't you disturb yerself ; I Ve biz'ness with your 
ma, my dear," she said impudently, in answer to 
Gertie's indignant protest. " An' if you'll take a bit o' 
friendly advice, you'll not seek to meddle in it." 

Finding that the Vrau was as cheerfully impervious 

to threats as to arguments, Gertie, with a shrug of 
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her shoulders, turned to a project which had been 
dimly before her mind, since her conversation with 
Joyce, at the Lenimandi. 

She was conscious that with her resentment against 
Wyndham, there mingled a curious sense of relief, 
and a somewhat malicious anticipation of triumph in 
the humiliation she had it in her heart to bestow upon 
him. She did not allow Vrau Heissmann's intrusion 
to prevent her scheme, but with a word to the servant, 
set out at once for N'Hlabat. 

The Traceys welcomed her, with eyebrows some- 
what elevated. But the girFs frank avowal that she 
had come over expressly for a brief conversation with 
her fiance speedily brought the old Mrs. Tracey to 
her aid. 

" Come along, my dear," she said. " I will take you 
to his house, and as I am getting deafer every day, 
you can coo as much as you like, in perfect safety." 

They found Wyndham in the act of mounting his 
horse, and not a little astonished to receive their visit. 

" I was about to ride over to Mt. Lipton," he said, 
as he greeted them. Gertie noticed that his face was 
pale, and that his gaze, usually so direct, wandered 
away from her. 

" This love-sick child has forestalled you," laughed 
Mrs. Tracey. " Now, the two of you can stay here, 
while I go in and look at the papers." 

Wyndham leant uneasily against the gate, nervously 
toying with his whip. He had steeled himself to ride 
out, that morning, to see Mrs. Trelawney, with the 
intention of claiming his release from Gertie. But 
now, face to face with the girl, the task assumed pro- 
portions that seemed frankly brutal. 
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Gertie regarded him quizzically, half divining his 
thoughts. For a moment a little quiver of hurt pride 
trembled on her lips. But her heart was too little 
touched, her nature too facilely generous, to take 
delight in the spectacle of his evident pain. She ap- 
proached him, with a shy laugh, and her hands out- 
stretched. 

" I came to be mean," she said, " but I can't. Do not 
worry about me ! " she went on, as he glanced at her 
in swift perplexity. " It seems rude to say I am glad, 
but it's true, honour bright ! You see, I found it out, 
down at the Lenimandi. So you are quite free, and 
I ... I wish you luck." 

Her voice broke a little, in spite of herself, and 
turning hastily away, she made for the hut. Wynd- 
ham, with one stride, overtook her. 

I will not pretend to misunderstand you," he said, 

nor to deny the truth of what you imply. Indeed, 
to tell it you was the object of the journey I ,was about 
to take. I feel inexpressibly humiliated, and I hardly 
dare ask your forgiveness." 

" My dear man," cried Gertie, turning to him, with 
laughing eyes, " there is no need of forgiveness. Have 
I not been rude enough to tell you that I am glad. 
And I am. Joyce is a dear, and we shall be the best of 
friends. Do cheer up ! You can't guess how comical 
you look, with that mortified air of penitent joy. Go 
off to the Lenimandi, and give Joyce my love. Yes, at 
once ; I will explain to the Traceys." 

She airily waved him away, and after watching him, 
for a moment, as he slowly rode through the mealie- 
landes, she rejoined Mrs. Tracey in the hut. 

''Young g^rls, now-a-days, don't know what they 
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want/' was the old dame's comment, when Gertie bade 
her good-bye, after lunch, and shouted the news which 
she had reserved for that moment. " In my young 
days we were less fussy, though, goodness knows, 
not less modest." 

" Marry in haste, and repent at leisure ! " chanted 
Gertie gaily, as she mounted her horse.* 

" Fiddlesticks ! " retorted the old lady. " When you 
are sure of your mind, make haste to be sure of your 
man, my dear." 

With a laugh whose trembling note held the ar- 
rested echo of a sob, Gertie waved her whip, and set 
her horse to a gallop. But though the maxims of the 
aged dame had searched the armour of the girl's 
indifference, somewhat smartingly, Gertie had no idea 
of making herself miserable, and when, towards three 
o'clock, she drew near her home, her mood was reck- 
lessly braced to the resolve of making her father's 
life unendurable till he should consent to take her for 
a month to Cape Town. 

But all unknown to her. Destiny had forestalled her 
projects, and moulded her father, though by very dif- 
ferent means, to a like purpose. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

When^ towards two o'clock, Mrs. Trelawney arrived 
home, she showed herself anything but pleased to 
hear that a Dutch woman had been waiting to see 
her all the morning. She was fagged in body and soul, 
and it was in peevish mood that she entered the par- 
lour. Her annoyance quickened to an angry disgust, 
as she recognised, in her visitor, the same evil-faced 
woman whose regard at N'Hlabat had affected her so 
disagreeably. 

" What do you mean by this intrusion ? " she asked 
sharply. 

Vrau Heissmann, sitting upright on the edge of a 
chair, her hands placidly folded in her capacious lap, 
leered at her, knowingly. The traces of emotion and 
fatigue on Mrs. Trelawney's face did not escape her. 

" You are Gertrude Trelawney, wife of James Tre- 
lawney, ain't you ? " she asked pleasantly. 

" I am," replied Mrs. Trelawney curtly. " And I 
have no time to waste on you, and less inclination. 
What is your business ? " 

" I'm coming to that," said the Vrau placidly. 
" You was Miss Richards, afore James Trelawney 
married you, wasn't you? — Daughter of old Farmer 
Richards, down Lenimandi way?" 

Mrs. Trelawney's face paled, and a foreboding of 

evil gripped at her heart. Anger, however, came to 

her aid. 
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" You are impertinent," she cried. " What has my 
parentage to do with you ? " 

The Vrau grinned, blinking her eyes in slow content. 

" Parson Wrixon used to be in them parts, twenty 
years ago, or so," she said meaningly. " An' there 
was a Basuto woman, called Oolami, as 'ad a kraal 
there, too. Mebbe you rec'lec' them ? " 

Mrs. Trelawney sank into a chair. In a flash she 
realised that this was the woman of whom Bob Smith 
had spoken, the woman who had robbed her of her 
child. A great rage took possession of her, and for 
a moment, the Vrau shrank before the fierce blaze of 
resentment in her eyes. 

" It is you ! " Mrs. Trelawney said hoarsely. " You 
are Vrau Heissmann, the woman who stole my child, 
and kept her all these years." 

" Ja ! That's me ! " said the Vrau brazenly. " An' 
that's my biz'ness, too. What I want to know, is 'ow 
much you'll give me for keepin' o' that girl so well ? " 

Mrs. Trelawney looked at her, incredulously, amaze- 
ment overcoming anger. 

" Why, you impudent creature ! " she cried. " For 
twenty years you have stolen a hundred pounds a 
year, and for that very purpose." 

For a moment, the Vrau's face grew blotchy. But 
Bob Smith's presence at the bank, when she had 
drawn the last remittance, had forewarned her of such 
a facer, and she had come prepared for a long game 
of bluff. 

" Some folks 'ave a 'abit of callin' poor pay, stealin'," 

she said, with a dry sniff. " What I want is a 

thousand pound down, an' if you don't think it worth 

your while, I'm quite willin' to ask your 'usband's 
24 
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opinion. A little bit o' family 'istory ain't much for 
rich folk to pay a poor woman for : an' them as likes 
luxuries ought to pay for them." 

Mrs. Trelawney faintly fell back, a dry contraction 
in her throat. It had come then, after all, — ^the inevi- 
table disclosure, the public shame. The picture of 
Gertie rose before her, of Wyndham, of the cold 
sneering face of her husband. She shrank from it 
as from a blow. The wound sharpened her instinct 
of defence: she resolved to temporise, to trick this 
woman into a delay, that might offer some road of 
escape. Her eyes narrowed to a hard steely expres- 
sion, as, bending forward, she said: 

" I cannot give you the thousand pounds . . . till 
Tuesday : I must send for it." 

" Now, that's what I call not only sensible, but real 
tip-top swell," said the Vrau, with pious fervour. 
" Then I'll come Tuesday afternoon. But mind you, if 
you don't act straight, I'll split the whole story to your 
'usband» s'elp me Gawd ! " 

" If I do not give it you then," said Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney, flinging open the door, " you are at liberty to ask 
Mr. . . ." 

The name trembled to a gasp : for on the threshold 
stood James Trelawney himself, his lips set to a sneer- 
ing smile, his eyes, filmed as it were with a red glaze, 
terrifying, menacing. 

He stepped into the room, pushing Vrau Heissmann 
before him. He closed the door, and leant against it, 
his glance glittering from the one to the other. 

His wife had fallen back into a chair, her face 
flushed, and suddenly defiant. The Vrau, very uneasy, 
was vigorously smoothing her bonnet-strings. 
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" You are strangely imprudent, even for you/' said 
Mr. Trelawney, at last. " I was waiting in the veran- 
dah, for your return, — on the chair beneath your 
window, which, as you may observe, is open." 

The Vrau's restless ferrety eyes noted the swift 
fear that shadowed the defiance in Mrs. Trelawney's 
face; noted, too, the savage appreciation of it in Mr. 
Trelawney's regard. She stepped forward, winding 
her fingers in and out. 

" An' I make bold to say," she remarked, in oily 
tones, "as you was doin' no more than your duty, 
though it ain't alius tip-top elegance to be a listenin' 
to the private conversation of two respectable married 
ladies. But when a lady don't know as a good kind 
indulging 'usband ought to 'ave all 'er confidence, she 
ought to be larnt. Them's my maxims: an' Gawd 
knows, I was well larnt, myself." 

Trelawney treated her to a cold calculating scrutiny. 

"You want a thousand pounds, woman, to hold 
your tongue. Are you sure that you can hold it, for 
so little?" he said. 

" I ain't for denyin' that for generous Christian jus- 
tice a English gent is 'ard to beat," said the Vrau, 
with a tentative leer. But seeing the magistrate's 
brow darken, she quickly added, " But a thousand'll 
keep me mum, bless yer, — mum as you make them, an* 
no bloomin' second course, neither." 

The magistrate strode to the table, filled in a cheque, 
scribbled a few lines on a sheet of paper, then beckon- 
ing the Vrau over, said : 

" Sign this statement, that for the sum of a thousand 
pounds, you refrain from ever mentioning the history 
of the girl, for whom you have drawn a hundred 
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pounds a year, since June, eighteen seventy-four, under 
the name of Mrs. Richards." 

For a moment, the Vrau hesitated, suspicious of a 
trap. But the sight of the cheque, which the magis- 
trate held half towards her, was too powerful a bait 
for her covetousness to resist. With trembling 
fingers she scrawled her signature. 

An icy smile played, for a second, on the magis- 
trate's lips, as he folded the paper, and put it in his 
pocket. Then, with cynical appreciation of the Vrau's 
purpling visage, he slowly and carefully tore the 
cheque into atoms. 

"You will find it difficult to get out of that con- 
fession," he said drily. " You can now go. But mark 
well my words ! If the slightest rumour of this girl's 
history be breathed abroad, I shall ascribe it to you, 
and have you at once arrested for theft and attempted 
blackmail. Moreover, you will not leave your loca- 
tion: the first Monday morning you fail to report 
yourself to the N'Hlabat magistrate, I shall issue a 
warrant for your arrest. Go ! " 

The Vrau, with never a glance to right or left, shuf- 
fled hurriedly to the door, closed it very softly behind 
her, and made her way, with uneven steps, to the 
canteen. 

In the room she had left, a gloomy silence gathered, 
Gertrude Trelawney, with averted eyes, was gazing 
unseeingly through the open window. Her husband, 
his head resting on his hand, was regarding her, a 
brooding conflict of passions in his gaze. 

" For you !" he said, at last, a level metallic ring in 
his voice, " you can follow her ! And take this reflec- 
tion with you ! On the Sunday following the cursed 
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day I married you, I learnt your shame, and my dis- 
honour. That knowledge made gall of my love for 
you, of my trust in my mother, of my faith in God. 
From that day I have regarded you as a liar. To-day 
has proved it. I suspected your sentimentalism for 
your love-child, and I have had you watched. Three 
hours ago the report was brought to me, at Mt. Frere, 
that you had met Wrixon, and in the place of your 
first sin. I have never believed in your hypocritical 
avoidance of him. Now, I know it has all along 
masked a lie and dishonour. If I still could love you, 
I should kill you." 

He had risen to his feet, and stood over her, men- 
acingly. With wide frightened eyes, she shrank back, 
thrusting out her hands. 

" O do not be afraid ! " he went on, with a savage 
sneer. " I shall not hurt you : I loathe you too much. 
But I will no longer keep you under my roof. Were 
it not for Gertie, I would divorce you. But if pos- 
sible, I would save her and her husband from the 
miserable knowledge that she has such a mother." 

Gertrude Trelawney rose unsteadily, and faced him, 
her eyes blazing. 

" It is not true ! " she cried. " You are cruelly 
unjust. Since I married you, I have been, in word 
and deed, perfectly faithful to you." 

" I do not believe you," he retorted fiercely. " How- 
ever, you have your alternative. Stay, and the Di- 
vorce Court shall rid me of you : go, and as long as 
you keep out of my life, I shall sustain the fiction 
that you have gone to England. Gertie I shall take 
away to a place where we are not known, and teach 
her to forget you." 
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" But she is my child/' she cried, approaching him. 
" You are brutal. I cannot leave her like that. I will 
not! I defy you to divorce me. I can prove my 



innocence." 



He shrugged his shoulders and turned to the door. 

" Please yourself ! " he sneered. " But you are 
forewarned of the consequences." 

He paused, with his hand on the latch, regarding 
her with cold challenging menace. She crossed 
swiftly to his side, and laid her hands on his arm. 

" Jim ! " she said beseechingly. " I swear to you 
that it is not true, that you are making a terrible 
mistake. When I married you, I hardly knew what 
I was doing; I was stunned with misery. And after- 
wards, I dared not tell you. But ever since, I have 
been faithful to you . . . indeed, indeed, I have, 
always. And I have tried to love you and obey you, 
and make you a comfortable home." 

" But you met him, to-day ? " he asked hoarsely, 
his eyes brooding sombrely on her flushed pleading 
face. 

" To-day," she answered eagerly, " I did not go to 
meet Wrixon, indeed, I did not. I went to meet my 
... to meet Joyce. I heard that Wrixon wanted 
to marry her, that he was going there this morning to 
propose to her, and I was afraid that if neither of 
them knew, ... a great wrong might be done." 

She gazed up imploringly at him. His face had 
grown strangely white, and his arm had suddenly 
strained her to him. 

" God ! If I dare believe you ! " he muttered. 

Something in the hungry passion of his eyes moved 
the woman to a startled realisation that this man, 
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who, for twenty years, had held himself apart from 
her, still loved her, with a fierceness and a jealousy 
that must have threaded all his life with an intolerable 
misery. The wrong she had done to him came home 
to her with crushing force: her cheeks suddenly 
flushed scarlet, and her eyes fluttered away, nervously, 
remorsefully. 

In the sudden signs of her confusion, he read a 
mute avowal of falsehood, of guilt, and with a harsh 
strained laugh, he thrust her violently from him. 

" I cannot believe you," he said. " Your very face 
refuses the lie of your lips." 

She staggered against the table, vacantly gazing 
at him, as his trembling fingers fumbled with the door- 
latch. Then, without a glance, he had gone. 

In a stunned consciousness of the sound of his re- 
treating footsteps ringing over the flagged corridor, 
she moved to the window. She felt too tired to 
think : she surrendered herself to a certain callousness 
of relief in the feeling that this last trial seemed, at 
least, final. Surely now, she told herself, the old sin 
had worked itself out; and she was almost startled 
to divine how much of its anguish had been but the 
fear of its exposure and punishment. 

Presently she saw her husband leading his horse 
through the garden, towards Gertie, who was canter- 
ing up the slope. 

Through the stillness of the heat-haze the sound 
of their voices came to her, distinctly. 

" Too tired to come to Kokstad, little girl ? " said 
the magistrate. 

" Rather not ! " Gertie eagerly replied. " But the 
gee is not very fit." 
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" We will catch the post-cart, this side the Nek," 
replied her father. " It is only a few minutes since it 
started, and we can leave the horses at Payne's. Come 
along ! " 

" But mother ! ** exclaimed Gertie. " She will be 
worrying. I will just go in, and say good-bye." 

" Your mother went out this morning," said Tre- 
lawney coldly. " I have left word for her." 

The mother shrank behind the curtains, burying her 
face in her hands. When at last she looked up, Gertie 
was following the magistrate through the drift, and in 
another moment both were lost in the trees. 

A strange smile came onto the mother's lips, a hard 
brilliant gleam into her eyes. She crossed quickly to 
the table, wrote a note, then jerked the bell, impa- 
tiently. 

" Take this letter to Mr. Smith ! " she commanded 
the girl who entered. " He is at Drew's." 

On her way home she had overtaken Bob, changed 
horses with him, and left him to make his way to the 
Mt. Lipton Inn. 

The girl gone, she sat writing rapidly, ever with 
that strange new smile on her lips. In her heart, she 
was saying again and again, " It is all over. Joyce 
and I will go together." 

The resolve had come to her, suddenly, as she had 
watched the father and daughter ride away. To at- 
tempt to justify herself, by forcing on her husband's 
calmer judgment the reality of her mission to Leni- 
mandi, was a prospect that moved her to a bitter spirit 
of resentment. The rebellious character of her mood 
lent an irresistible colour of attraction to the idea of 
going far away from the scenes where every familiar 
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detail enclosed some hurtful memory. If the thought 
of Gertie caused her a pang, it was swallowed in a 
clamorous yearning towards the child of her love, 
In any case, Gertie would have her father, and in 
all probability, Wyndham : Joyce had no one. 

When Bob Smith at last arrived, she briefly ac- 
quainted him with Vrau Heissmann's visit, and the 
magistrate's intervention. 

" I am going away," she concluded. " No ! Pray 
do not say anything! I am resolute. You promised 
to be my friend : be a friend now ! After I have gone, 
in six months, or a year perhaps, I shall ask you to 
explain to my husband, and to prove to him that I 
was innocent this morning. But at present, I cannot 
forgive him. Almost, I feel that I hate him. And 
now, I want you to go at once to Joyce, and give 
her this letter. It is to ask her to come with me. If 
she has any scruples, persuade her: tell her, that it 
is indeed for the best ! In a year, perhaps, Mr. Tre- 
lawney may be more inclined to thoroughly believe in 
me ; perhaps even, we might then all be together. But 
now, even if my husband believed me, he would never 
let me bring my darling home; perhaps, indeed, he 
would forbid me ever to see her. And on such condi- 
tions I would never stay." 

The old man looked at her, gravely, shaking his 
head in mournful silence. He did not like it: yet 
Trelawney had the name of being a hard and unyield- 
ing man, at once precipitate and obstinate. Bob was 
fain to confess that Mrs. Trelawney's project seemed 
to offer a practical way of avoiding immediate misery, 
and possibly, of ultimately securing an enduring recon- 
ciliation. At any rate, it would secure Joyce's future, 
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effectually. The last consideration outweighed his 
scruples. 

" Gie me the letter," he said. " My old bones ain't 
so stiff as I can't ride that far again, though neither 
are they so fresh as once they were. Where is Joyce 
to meet you?'* 

" Not at Mt. Frere," she replied. " For that would 
create remark. She had better ride over the Trinity 
Peaks Pass, and wait for me at the hotel, at Umtali. 
I shall go into Kokstad to-night, draw what money I 
want first thing in the morning, and come on by the 
post-cart to join her. Tell her to send her things to 
Dunbar's store, and I will pick them up, in passing 
Mt. Frere." 

When the old man arrived at the Lenimandi, it was 
to find Joyce standing by a bullock-sledge, which was 
laden with her belongings. 

After seeing her mother depart Joyce had made 
her way back to the Caves, slowly. She felt intensely 
humbled, and, withal, mutinous. Despite her resolve, 
Wrixon's first revelation of himself as her father had 
lent new vigour to the stubborn vitality of those hopes 
of her love, which she had so long constrained to 
silence, — hopes which had been thrilled to an exultant 
promise by Wyndham's defiant cry and subsequent 
conduct, on that memorable night, when he had en- 
tered her hut. 

The ironic comment of the reality stung her to a 
tingle of shame. In the angry misery of her mood, 
she rather resented the interior spirit of resignation 
which had seemed to dominate her during her meeting 
with her mother. She determined to fly from the 
destiny of her surroundings — ^that destiny that so im- 
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placably tortured her with the alternation of hope and 
despair. She would write to her mother and Wynd- 
ham, telling them simply that she was going far out of 
their lives. 

She had some difficulty in reconciling Mrs. Warne 
to the idea of parting with her the next day. But 
Tommy Warne proved an unexpected ally. He, 
indeed, had at once divined that the revelation, so 
long delayed, had at length taken place, and he rather 
approved than deprecated the girl's manner of meet- 
ing the conflicting interests it awakened. 

Thus, when Bob Smith delivered Mrs. Trelawney's 
letter, he had little need to exercise his persuasive 
powers. Mrs. Trelawney had detailed, with appealing 
bluntness, the wretchedness to which she would have 
to look forward, if she were obliged to go alone, and 
the force of it echoed exactly to the resentful tone of 
the girl's mind. But the thought of her mother, de- 
prived, unjustly, of home and of all she loved, stirred 
Joyce to a passionate partisanship, in the first stress 
of which, her sense of justice rebelliously clamoured 
for an immediate vindication of her mother's hon- 



our. 
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Let 'im eat 'is 'eart out a while," he said pithily. 
" There ain't nothin' as moves a just man to repent- 
ance so quick as finding out as 'e's done a hin justice. 
He'd knock 'is *ead agen a steam-engine, now ; but at 
the end of a year a lamb 'ud lead 'im. Wait till I 
tell 'im the truth, an' 'e'll arsk no better than to 
swallow it 'ot." 

Joyce was drawn to a reluctant assent, and it was 
with a heart half mournful, half tumultuously glad, 
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that she set out with Bob the next morning for the 
pass leading on to the post-road to Umtali. 

Her way lay past the kopje where stood the 
Jesuit Mission Chapel. As they reached the point 
where the veldt-tracks divided, towards N'Hlabat and 
the pass, Bob Smith reined in his horse. 

" ril say good-bye *ere," he said grufHy, not raising 
his eyes. 

" Will you not come on? " she pleaded. 

" No," he answered. " There ain't no use in my 
mixing myself up in James Trelawney's affairs, not 
yet a while." 

" Very well," she replied. " Perhaps it is better 
not. Good-bye then, Bob ! " 

She urged her horse alongside his, and stretched out 
her hand. He took it in both of his, gazing into her 
eyes. His face looked very grey and drawn, his figure 
very bowed and aged. A faint smile quivered an 
instant about his lips. 

" ril keep orf the drink, my dearie," he said. " Not 
a drop till I see you agen ! " 

" Thank you. Bob," she said softly, the tears prick- 
ing to her eyes. 

"An' mind you," he said, " I'll leave you all the 
money I 'ave. It's a tidy pile, an' there ain't none as 
'as a claim to it." 

She answered him with a faint smile : the quivering 
of his stern old lips touched her inexpressibly. 

" Good-bye, then ! " he said again, gripping her 
hand. 

She bent forward, and kissed him. 

" Good-bye, dear, dear old Bob ! " she whispered. 
" I will write, and mind, you must answer/' 
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The old man made no reply. At the touch of her 
lips, he had suddenly wheeled his pony, and as she 
spoke, he was already riding northward. He waved 
his whip in the air, but he did not turn his head. 
Deep in his rugged old soul, he felt that if he looked 
on her again, the choking pain at his throat would 
find vent. So, with eyes set sternly and mistily ahead, 
and with lips muttering a strange medley of blessings 
and blasphemies, he sought his way back to his 
ledgers. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Left to herself, Joyce, on a sudden impulse, dis- 
mounted, linked her horse to a tree, and walked up to 
the little chapel. 

The interior was quiet and dusky, its lack of 
benches or chairs lending it a strangely magnified 
aspect. On the left of the door, an unpretentious altar 
stood back, in the shadows, from a low rail which 
was hung with white cloth, and above which an oil- 
dip threw a flickering flame through a sheath of red 
glass. 

She stood for some moments uncertainly staring at 
the simple Tabernacle, to which a cluster of snowy 
hangings lent a strange air as of mysterious brooding. 
A great sense of desolation stole over her. She fell 
on her knees by the little rail, letting herself drift 
dully down the tide of a half-sullen resentment. She 
realised, bitterly, that this projected flight with her 
mother slew, in its last refuge, such hope of her love 
as still lingered. The threat of public shame affected 
her to as much repugnance on her own behalf as for 
her mother. She painfully recoiled from the very 
thought of letting Wyndham know her history. How- 
ever tender had been her demeanour to her mother, to 
herself she said brutally that she was a child of dis- 
honour and reproach. 

The realisation of it rankled poisonously, eating into 
382 
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the quick of all those sweet susceptibilities, whose ex- 
istence, even, none like to admit. It was not alone her 
pride that was hurt and humbled ; the blow had ruth- 
lessly violated that delicate fancied sanctuary of ideals 
to which her soul had fled for refuge in all her trials. 
For the obscurity that had enveloped her origin had 
ever held for her a kind of mandate to preserve, 
against the day of revelation, a past which would not 
put to the blush those who should come to claim her. 
The reality seemed to brand all the motives that had 
inspired her bearing towards others with the convic- 
tion of a pretentious vanity. Even in such dreams as 
she had allowed of Wyndham, she told herself, now, 
that she had not been unmoved by an obscure dread 
lest he, despite the nobility she believed inherent in 
him, were being drawn to regard her lightly, to lightly 
trifle with her, as with one whose position was outside 
the range of seriousness. And though she could not 
now doubt his love, yet the thought that Wyndham 
might, for his love's sake, deliberately shut his eyes to 
facts, was intolerable to her. She felt that, did he 
know, he would, as she did, inevitably associate the 
fact with the memory of that moment in her hut. It 
did not occur to her that he could not, by any possibility, 
have divined the temptation of that moment. Her 
brain reeled before the shame of it, only to sway back 
again, inconsequently, hovering over the brink of the 
abyss into which an instant's tumult had so nearly im- 
pelled her. 

... If, at that moment, he had been as weak as 
she ! . . . She shut her eyes . . . her head buried in 
her hands . . . her soul confused, frightened, reckless, 
facing the unfolding vision of motherhood 
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To have a child, a being bom of such love as 
drew her to Gerard Wyndham — a baby whose every 
grace of helplessness and abandon would express all 
her inexpressible yearning! . . . For a moment, she 
surrendered herself to the thought in a kind of tender 
delirium, imagining, in a hundred piteous caressing 
ways, the joy of it. She threw back her head, with 
flushed face, and eyes ablaze, challenging the inscrut- 
able silence of the Dumbness within the Tabernacle. 

Surely the joy would defy even shame! The whis- 
per semed to quiver out of the stillness, making a 
tumult of echoes in her heart. Then, as if in answer, 
between her and the glistening curtains in front, rose 
the memory of her father's face, as she had seen it 
the day before. She bowed her head on her hands, 
and wept, — ^her soul prostrate in a great gratitude, that 
the hour of her temptation had wrought the man who 
loved her to a passion of reverence. 

For long she regarded the little altar, wondering 
in what lay its mysterious effulgence of peace. Her 
habit of thinking had ever been singularly free of 
self-deception : and she told herself quite simply, that 
her prayer had been answered, though not in the way 
she had expressly imagined. In the profound humility 
engendered by the memory of the actual manner, she 
mutely accepted the belief in a personal God, that the 
fact seemed to imply, and almost unconsciously, under 
the clinging comfort of it, she made her first sentient 
act of worship. When at last she left the chapel, a 
tranquil light glowed in her eyes, and about the restful 
curves of her mouth was a new air of tmconstrained 
resolve. 

Outside, the paling clouds were slowly melting to 
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rosy mist, which the pearly light fringed with a deli- 
cate lacework of deepening amber. The fragrant 
softness of the wind, the sleepy stillness of the dew- 
drenched grasses, lured Joyce to rest awhile in the 
open. 

She leant against a tree, her thoughts dreamily 
wandering amongf the half-sweet, half-bitter memories 
that had made up her life at the Lenimandi. Envel- 
oped in the drowsy waking mood of the dawntide, she 
never noticed the approach of Wyndham, who, having 
arrived at the homestead shortly after her departure, 
had been directed by Warne on her path. 

Wyndham, indeed, had not felt his courage equal to 
seeking Joyce on the preceding day. He had spent 
the night at Mt. Frere, a prey to those conflicting 
sensations of honesty and meanness, which mUst attack 
any sincere man when divided between the honour- 
able and dishonourable interpretation of a pledged 
word. 

But the soreness of a wounded vanity is not proof 
against the exultation of love, and the dawn found 
him well on his way to the Lenimandi. 

The sun was just rising, when skirting the kopje, 
hard in pursuit, he caught sight of Joyce, leaning 
against a tree, her pony browsing, a few yards 
away. 

His thoughts instinctively flew to the day when he 
had first seen her in the lifting mist. She stood with 
her hands linked behind her head, her profile clear 
and pale against the white light, her feet buried in the 
moss that edged a field of arum-lilies. Beyond her, 
a shallow stream softly plashed round smooth brown 
boulders, its gentle tnurmur itiidgHng with the mtisi- 
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cal tinkle of the goat-bells in the thorn-scrub that 
flanked the bend of the kopje. 

Wyndham drew his horse to a walk, the soft beat of 
its hoofs making no sound on the turfy veldt. 

As if suddenly aware of his presence, the girl looked 
swiftly around, and met his gaze. He leapt to the 
ground, and hurried towards her, a light of great joy 
in his eyes. 

" Joyce ! " he called, a passionate gladness vibrating 
in the restraint of his voice. " Joyce, I am free — free 
to ask you to be my wife." 

" Free ? " echoed Joyce dazedly. " But Gertie ? 
What of her?" 

" It was Gertie who, yesterday, broke off our engage- 
ment," he answered slowly. 

The girl's face paled, her eyes scrutinising him in 
fearing wonder. For a moment her heart faltered. 
At first shock, the news seemed to shatter all the 
coherence of her late resolves, and she was tempted to 
throw her scruples to the wind, to embrace the chance 
of happiness, so unexpectedly presented. But the ex- 
ultant certainty in his face, his air of proud gladness, 
forced her irresistibly back onto the harsh reality of 
her own circumstances — ^the shame of her origin, the 
claim on her silence implied by the exigencies of her 
mother's position. Face to face with him, she felt, 
more than ever, that she dared not tell him, that death 
would be preferable to the torture of seeing him 
shrink from her. 

"What is it?" he cried, moved to an indefinable 
dread by the sombre wretchedness of her regard. 
I can never marry you," she said dully. 
Why?" be cried, more unnerved by her gloomy 
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air, than by the words. " There is nothing on earth to 
prevent it, — no consideration of money, friends, or 
honour." 

She caught at the word, eagerly. 

" There is a consideration of honour," she said. 

" Of honour ? " he echoed, eyeing her, aghast. 

She bowed her head, not daring to meet his glance. 

"Of personal honour?" he cried again, a note of 
perplexed pain in his voice, that stabbed the girl to 
the heart. 

"Yes," she answered, lifting her head, with a proud, 
half -reckless gesture. 

The clear innocence and despair in her eyes gave 
the lie to his thoughts. 

" It is some trick of words," he cried angrily. 
" Your honour is clear as the heavens there." 

" Honour is not a thing of heaven," she said, with 
a weary smile. " I did not say innocence." 

" They are the same thing," he exclaimed. 

" Oh no ! " she returned, with a little miserable 
laugh. " Or why should the victims always suffer 
more than the sinners, the helpless children for the 
parents ? Honour is only a mask, behind which people 
can hide either innocence or guilt." 

"Joyce," he interrupted gravely, "you are making 
some terrible mistake, acting from some untenable 
influence of scruples. Between you and me, there can 
be no such questions. Of your love, I am sure as 
I am sure of a God, and, before that God, I love you. 
I cannot, I will not permit you to ruin our lives for 
some wretched enigmatical scruple." 

" You must ! " she murmured. Her heart was very 
sore, and she longed to hold out her arms to him. 
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The pleading in his face, the passion and pain in his 
eyes, hurt her intolerably. 

" I will not ! " he replied, with grim obstinacy, 
taking her hands. 

She lifted her eyes to him, and the hopeless misery 
in them smote him to a dull comprehension that her 
decision was not to be denied. He dropped her hands, 
and bowed his head. 

" As you will," he muttered hoarsely. 

He stood aside, letting her walk unhindered to her 
pony. But as she reached it, a passion of revolt swept 
over him, making it impossible for him to relinquish 
her thus. He strode after her, and with a sudden 
irresistible movement, took her in his arms. 

" Joyce," he whispered, " I cannot. Without rea- 
son, without hope, . . . knowing nothing, but that 
you love me . . . how can you expect it? " 

She could not repulse him. Her hands troubled 
on his shoulders, and for a moment she lifted to his 
her face, alight with all the abandon and yearning in 
her heart. 

" If you only knew how hard it is for me ! " she 
said. " If only I might tell you all ! But I may not. 
O my love, will you not trust me? Will you not 
help me, a little? Do you not know how my heart 
aches to give you hope? But I dare not." 

" Love 1 Love 1" he cried. " You must give me 
hope 1 I cannot let you go like this." 

She looked at him through a mist of frozen tears. 
In the clasp of his arms, beneath the thrill of his 
passion, the completeness of her purpose faltered. 

" Perhaps, ... in a year," she said brokenly, " I 
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shall be able to tell you. Then, ... if I can, ... I 
will write." 

" Promise, that whatever happens, you will then 
write," he said. 

" I promise," she murmured, feeling her strength 
deserting her. 

" I will come ... in a year," he whispered, his eyes 
hungering over her face. " Till the year is out, you 
shall rule me as you will. But then, I will seek your 
answer face to face, . . . and you shall not deny me 
again." 

" In a year ! " she echoed faintly, an inscrutable 
smile shining through the tears. 

For a moment, her eyes lingered on him, raptly, 
then she gently drew herself from his clasp, mounted 
her pony, and without a word, rode hard over the veldt. 
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EPILOGUE. 

A YEAR had gone by since Joyce and Gertrude Tre- 
lawney fled together from Mt. Frere. They had made 
their home on a wooded slope, which overlooked the 
still blue waters of Lake Shirwa, living a peaceful, 
tranquil life, and for the rest, finding occupation in 
the extension and improvement of the orchards Mrs. 
Trelawney had bought. 

Here, at the dawn of a July day, the girl was 
standing at the gate of the homestead, scanning the 
wooded path which led up the hill, as she had stood 
and scanned it, every day, for the past week. The 
sun, mounting slowly over the lake, cast a rosy reflec- 
tion along the shimmering frondage that skirted the 
distant southern plain, outlining all things in startling 
distinctness. A flush came to the girVs face, and her 
heart beat high, as her keen gaze fastened on a moving 
speck in the sea of growing light. For more than an 
hour she stood, motionless, then, with a quick indrawn 
breath, turned, and walked unsteadily towards the 
house. 

" It is he, mother ! " she said, as, a moment later, she 
entered a long shaded room. " It is Gerard, at last. 
He is riding now, up the gorge, and will be here in 
a few minutes." 

Her mother rose, trembling with agitation. 

** Thank God ! " she murmured. " Bring him into 
me, at once. An)rthing is better than suspense." 
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Joyce stole out again to the gate. As Wyndham 
toiled up the last slope, a great faintness seized her, 
and she was only vaguely aware of him leaping from 
his horse and running towards her, — of his hands out- 
stretched, — of his face floating unreally in a shimmer 
of mist. She looked on him through a dancing light 
of tears, hardly realising the aching pain of her joy, 
or the almost stupid gladness of his reiterated whisper, 
" Joyce I Joyce I At last I " 

She scanned his features hungrily, her prisoned 
hands holding him at arm's length. To her, it seemed 
that she was playing with her fate, in thus meeting joy 
half-way, till he should know all the shame of her 
birth, and knowing it, oflfer still his love. It had been 
only after a great struggle, that she had at last sent 
for him. And now, that he stood here, before her 
again, her heart misgave her: for she told herself 
that if his love were not proof against the dread test, 
then, indeed, her life would be wrought to a pain in- 
tolerable in the memory of this moment. She did not 
dare linger in the joy of it, but, when he would have 
drawn her to him, she shrank back with flushed, 
shamed face. 

** Wait ! " she murmured. " My mother wants to 
see you first." 

"Your mother?" he echoed, amazed. 

" She will explain," Joyce replied. " Leave your 
horse, and come in. I will take you to her." 

What passed between the two, Joyce never knew, 
nor asked. It was sufiicient for her, that when Gerard 
Wyndham found her, an hour later, he drew her sud- 
denly into his arms. 

"My darling! My darling!" he said brokenly. 
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Did I not tell you, a year ago, that it was only a 
stupid scruple? How could you think that my love 
was so poor a thing?" 

" It seemed so great a thing to me, dear," she re- 
plied simply. " And perhaps, if it had not been for 
Mr. Trelawney, I should never have dared to send 
for you. For though he is away now, he has only 
gone for Gertie. He found out the truth through 
dear old Bob, and came here a month ago. And now, 
he and Gertie are coming to make their home again 
with my mother." 

As she spoke, she drew him from the lane of lilies, 
where they were standing, towards the little oratory, 
on which it had been her delight to spend her money. 
For a moment, after entering, Wyndham's eyes, unac- 
customed to the gloom, did not realise the altar and 
the accessories of Catholic worship. Then his brow 
clouded, and he hesitatingly asked, " You are a Ro- 
manist?" 

" Yes, dear," she replied, looking at him with glad 
shining eyes, all unconscious of the latent challenge in 
his tone. " Once I could not believe in an)rthing. But 
now, ... ah, how different it all seems! First God, 
and then, you! ... I begin to think that, at last, I 
know what home means." 

He took her hands, and drawing her to him, kissed 
her gently on the lips. 

" Child," he whispered, " I will teach you the mean- 
ing of home, and you shall teach me the meaning of 
God." 



END. 
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